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Sanitary 


Keep your refrigerator hygienically 
clean and sanitary with Old Dutch 
Cleanser. Perfect cleanliness preserves 
food and guards your family’s health. 


Free from dangerous caustics, acids 
and alkalis. Won't scratch the sur- 
face nor harm the hands. 
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RUSE ... 


Golden ‘Transparent 


HRo the kiddies do love their JAP the scientific blending of these oils, that 
ROSE bath! The gay little bubbles gives the big, golden transparent cake 
of pureness—pearly, iridescent, elfish, healing and cleansing properties that 
things—what joy they bring. All the dis- other toilet soaps do not possess. It 














temper and grumbling,so natural tochil- cleans perfectly and hygienically every 
dren when a bath is in order, are gone pore of the skin and scalp while its c. p. 
completely when the pretty cake of glycerine is most soothing and healing. 
golden transparent JAP ROSE is used. More than that, JAP ROSE soap is so 
And what a satisfaction to the mother absolutely soluble in any kind of water, 
that almost at once, like magic you have 


to know that a JAP ROSE bath brings 
not only — to her little ‘ote the most profuse, bubbly lather which 
but also cleanses their tender skins poe i poy ys a 
hygienically as well as thoroughly. pores toclog them and cause skin trou- 

It isn’t alone the absolutely pure oils, ble—not when you use the pure, golden 
of which JAP ROSE soap is made, but cake of transparent JAP ROSE soap. 


Every touch a soothing, refreshing delight, for the 
grown-ups as well as the kiddies, when it’s JAP ROSE 












A Free Gift either for the bath, for the hair, or for the face and hands. 
to the Roses in the cheeks, fluffiness in the hair, fra- 
Children grant cleanliness everywhere — that’s JAP ROSE 
Take your box of You'll Like It! 


crayons or paints and 
see how well you can 
color this picture. 


Then mail it to us JAMES S. KIRK & CO., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


with your name and 








ad dress plainly writ- Makers of 
pe ys: FE = _—— Kirk's Jap Rose Talcum Powder oe 
irk’s Original Cocoa Hardwater Castile 
= of JAP ROSE Kirk’s Flake White Soap Go Iden 
aE Rew eT Es Kirk’s American Family Washing Machine 
Soap Chips At ° 
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This tough looking customer in 

hair pants is Hugh Wiley, 

who has achieved many things 

in his young life, from building 

steel bridges to writing success- 
ful stories 
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Editorial Contents 


are copyrighted and must not be 
reproduced without permission. 
Material intended for the edito- 
rial pages should be addressed 
Editors of SUNSET MAGAZINE, 
460 Fourth St., San Francisco, 
with return postage enclosed. 
Unsolicited contributions are 
received at the owner’s risk. 
Material of special interest to 
Westerners is preferred. 
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: On every street 
and highway 


From Mexico to Canada, Zerolene has been time- 
tested in service. Zerolene conserves engine power, 
betters engine performance and lengthens engine life 
by giving Correct Lubrication. 


More than half the motorists of the Pacific Coast 
use Zerolene. They appreciate the advantage to them 
of Zerolene’s uniform high quality, the result of an 
efficiency in the manufacture of fine lubricants hard 
to duplicate elsewhere in the world. Ask for a Correct 
Lubrication Chart for your car. There’s a grade of 
Zerolene especially suited for your type of engine. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(California) 


























For Your 


Investment 
We Especially 


Recommend 


Los Angeles Gas and 
Electric Corporation 
General and Refunding 
Mortgage 7% Gold 
Bonds due June I, 1931, 
at 974, to yield 7.35%. 


General Petroleum Cor- 
poration Ten Year 7% 
Sinking Fund Gold 
Notes due February 15, 
1931, at 994, to yield 
7.10%. 





Federal Telegraph Co. 
First Mortgage 8% 
Serial Gold Notes due 
serially Nov. 1, 1923, to 
Nov. |, 1927, at 100, to 
yield 8%. 


California Orchards and 
Vineyards, Inc. First 
Mortgage 74% Gold 
Bonds, due serially 
Dec. 1, 1926-Dec. 1, 1930, 
at 100, to yield 74%. 


GIRVIN & MILLER 


KOHL BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 


Merchants National Bank Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES 


900 State Street 
SANTA BARBARA 


National Bank of Commerce Building 
SEATTLE 
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A department devoted to investments in the 
Far West. Letters requesting information 
should be add 


and should be accompanied by return postage 

















HIS is a good time for investors to 
go over their security holdings in 
a critical frame of mind. It is 
good investment practise to do 
this every so often anyhow; but especially 
is it desirable in what might be called the 
twilight zones between definite invest- 
ment eras. For the purposes of this dis- 
cussion an era is to be considered as of in- 
determinate length, during which condi- 
tions affecting investments are of the 
same general character and the trend of 
prices (barring temporary fluctuations 
| and minor swings) is in the same general 
direction. 
| The purpose of the critical review rec- 
ommended is to rearrange one’s invest- 
ment holdings in keeping with new con- 
ditions foreseen or anticipated. It is 
much the same process the chicken fancier 
uses in culling his flock—a process of se- 
lection that will bring about the best 
results. 

What might have been considered a 
prime investment during the war period 
may be looked upon as wholly undesirable 
now that readjustment of the world’s 
affairs has been concluded and what is 
called normalcy once more prevails. Sim- 
ilarly that which was not adapted to war 
time may be the very thing for peace time. 

Then there is the element to be consid- 
ered of fitting one’s investments to one’s 
individual requirements and circum- 
stances. The most careful and experi- 
enced investors at times become possessed 
of securities that prove to be unsuited to 
their needs, or that do not harmonize with 
a definite investment program. This may 
be due to a changing status of the investor 
or the investment, or both. 


A Wide Field 


As the existing investment situation 
presents so many opportunities for com- 
bining safety of principal with abnormally 
high income yield, as the field to choosé 
from is so wide and the varied supply so 
ample, the investor has everything in his 
favor if he wants to do any “switching”— 
assuming him to be a man of good finan- 
cial judgment or, failing in that, if he is 
wise enough to make use of expert counsel. 

Aside from general conditions to be 
taken into account in contemplating the 
rearranging of an investment schedule, 
there are certain specific aspects, varying 
with the individual, that should receive 




















































Analyzing Investment Problems 


Now Is the Time to Study the Bond Market 
and Check Up on Your Holdings 


due consideration. The nature of these 
perhaps can best be illustrated by a series 
of suggestive questions, somewhat after 
the following fashion: 

Just what do I expect my investments 

todo forme? First of all, of course, is the 
underlying motive of saving your money 
for the proverbial rainy day, to enable you 
to retire from the grind of “making a liv- 
ing,” to secure more of the comforts and 
conveniences and luxuries that make life 
pleasant, or for some fixed purpose such 
as setting yourself up in business, educa- 
ting your children, building a home, or 
what not. 
_ But irrespective of the motive for sav- 
ing or the ultimate use for which your in- 
vestments in whole or part are intended, 
the bed rock foundation under any and all 
circumstances should be safety of princi- 
pal—“safety first,” if you please. Rate 
of yield, time of maturity, convertibility; 
important as these attributes are, they 
must ever be regarded as being secondary 
to safety of principal if you are ambitious 
to qualify as a successful investor. 


For the Family Man 


What forms should my investments 
take? This can be intelligently answered 
only when you have all the factors in your 
own individual investment equation be- 
fore you and when you give them their 
proper relative position in regard to im- 
portance. 

Assuming you are a man of family, you 
should first of all keep a constant savings 
bank balance of round $1000, just 
enough handy to take care of the emer- 
gency calls that are bound to come with 
more or less frequency. You should 
have a home, fully paid for. You should 
have life, health and accident insurance 
commensurate in amount with your earn- 
ing power. 

After all these essentials have been 
attended to you are ready to survey the 
investment field and become a purchaser 
of bonds. é 

“But I have done all these things al- 
ready,” you say, “and am the owner of 
this, that and the other.” Very well. 


You are then in a position to decide upon 
the purpose your investments are to serve. 

f you plan to go into business for your- 
self you will want to convert practically 
your entire investment holding into cash 
at a certain date in the future. 


Rate of 
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yield then becomes the last consideration | 


for you. What you need is convertibility, 
i.e. the ready market that will absorb 
your offering without concession in price 
when the time to cash in comes. For 
your particular purpose a bond or short- 
term note maturing at about the time 
your new business venture will call for 
cash is just the thing. It will be re- 
deemed by the issuing corporation or 
municipality at par. 

“But I haven’t any particular use for 
my money; I want to keep it out at inter- 
est,” you say. Here is the diametrically 
opposite in future planning. In that case 
you want a long-time bond, one maturing 
many years in the future, convertibility 
to be a last consideration, and high yield 
desired second only to safety of principal. 
There is a double point to this—perma- 
nency of placing of funds, and an assured 
high yield to be had both under existing 
conditions and continued as far as possible 
into the future. 

It is a moral certainty that during the 
next few years investments now held, due 
to mature in the near future, can not be 
replaced on the same advantageous terms. 


“Switching” Investments 


With these fundamentals disposed of, 
ask yourself these further questions: “Are 
each of my investments all they should be 
in the matter of safety? Is the security 
back of them better or worse on account 
of the war period’s developments? In the 
readjustment process will this security, 
such as it is, be strengthened or weakened? 
Can I dispose of one or more of my invest- 
ments and at the same approximate price 
replace them with something offering bet- 
ter security, higher yield; and more adap- 
ted to my. individual needs? Or will a 

“switch” give me something with better 
possibilities than that which I now have?” 

It has been stated that 90% of the in- 
vestors in the United States are business 
and professional men. They are exceed- 
ingly busy and therefore do not give the 
time and thought to their investments 
that the importance of the matter calls for. 

Essentially men of initiative, accus- 
tomed to making decisions and laying out 
plans (whether for a surgical operation, a 
law-suit, or a big business deal), and of a 
habit of mind that finds expression in ad- 
vice to others, yet they neglect to a sur- 
prising degree their own personal invest- 
ments. ‘Their annual losses in unwise or 
foolish investment channels are excessive. 

Among people of less means the per- 
centage of loss is much smaller, simply 
because they are more careful, do not as 
a rule make investments without careful 
study and the employment of competent 
advice. 

Critical analysis of investment holdings 
should be accompanied by an intensive 
study of the fundamentals of finance. 
Times are changing, and standards of 
comparison that held good before the war 

be worse than useless now. 

he successful investor must be a stu- 
dent, keeping up with current develop- 
ments and new trends in the economic 
life not only of the nation but of the 
world. Guess work is a poor substitute 
for exact knowledge intelligently utilized. 
There are risks enough in the handling of 
money under the most favorable condi- 
tions. To proceed haphazard is to in- 
crease the risk unnecessarily. 


| i. . ae Standard Business “Training Inst., 
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You make doubly sure that your 
money is usefully employed—with 
maximum safety and profit to your- 
self—by selecting your bonds in 
co-operation with a reputable i in- 
vestment house. 


If you are looking for a safe invest- 
ment that measures up to present 
opportunities you will find it fully 
described in ‘Investment Opportun- 
ities of Today.” 





IN SAFE INVESTMENT 


INDUSTRIAL 
PROGRESS 


SOUND INDUSTRIAL BONDS are 
more than a medium of safe in- 
vestment—they are channels for 
guiding capital where it is most 
needed in industry. The money 
you pay for such bonds enables 
capable and efficient business or- 
ganizations to extend their opera- 
tions, to produce more goods and 
to create more business and greater 











Let us send you a 





BLYTH, WITTER. & CO, 








NEW YORK 
61 Broadway 


LOS ANGELES 
Trust & Savings Bldg. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Merchants Exchange 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
Yeon Bldg. 


SEATTLE 
812 Second A ve 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
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COMMUNITY PROPERTY 





FOR SALE 





*“*Water is Wealth’? in Stanislaus oor: 
alfalfa, fruits, cantaloupes, general f: Ww 
for free booklet, Department S, Stanislaw. Oca 
Board of Trade, Modesto, California. 





HELP WANTED 





*‘Automobile Owners, Garagemen, Mechan- 
ics, Repairmen. send for copy of our current 
issue. It contains helpful, instructive information 
on overhauling, ignition troubles, wiring, car- 
buretors, storage batteries, etc. Over 120 pages. 
illustrated. Send for free copy Aa Automobile 
Digest, 544 Butler Bldg., 





Earn $250 a mo. expenses paid, as Railway 
Traffic Inspector, outdoors, local or traveling. 
Start at $110 saat, tion guaranteed after 
3 months, spare time study. Write for Free — 

0, 





Splendid clerical work o ge - Spare 
or whole time. oO _canv: g money. 
Chautauqua Business Builders, Teattows. N. Y. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





Incorporation in Arizona Completed in 1 
day. Any capitalization, least cost 





For Sale—Real Estate all kinds, Mines a 
: ecialty, Gold, Copper, Galena. Care for proper- 
ties of non-residents, collect rents, write insurance. 
Beaver Realty Co., Ashland, Oo 
SONGS, STORIES, ETC. 

Editorial Service for writers, ombsodne 


criticism, revision, 
aaa macmeaia on Peorrection, bu but 
K. Ellingson, 


regon. 








stereotyped advice an 
conscientious, individual service. 
Box 523, Colorado Springs, +, - 


Stories, Posme, Plays, ete., are wanted for 
a. — Mss or write Bureau, 
163, Hannibal, Mo. 








PATENTS 


Patents. Write for Free Guide Book and 
Evidence of Conception Blank. Send model or 
sketch and description for free opinion of its patent- 
able nature. Highest References. Prompt Atten- 
tion. Reasonable Terms. Victor J. Evans & Cu., 
751 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


Patents—Send for free ee Contains valu- 
able information for invento Send sketch of 
your _—— for Free Opinion of its patentable 


: s Palbert & *S Talbert. eae’ Talbert Bie. 


Patents. Send for free Booklet. Highest 
references. Best a. mptness assured. Send 
mene or dra jon and opinion. 











wing for _examinati 
Watson E. Coleman, "Patent Attorney, 624 F St., 
Washington, D. C 
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The breez@ that blows the traveler 
happily on his way by land or sea, is 
money. Not so much in amount, as 
that it shall be convenient, safe against 
loss or theft and good as gold anywhere. 


American Express 
Travelers Cheques 


are the “insured money” of all nations 


Absolutely safe. Universally recog- 
nized the world over. Travelers who 
convert their money into American 
Express Travelers Cheques command 
the helpful services of this world or- 
ganization, with offices and thousands 
of correspondents everywhere. 


Secure your steamship tickets, hotel 
reservations and itin- 
eraries or plan your 
cruise or tour through 
the American Express 
Travel Department. 








American 
Express 
Company 
65 Broadway 
New York 

















A CAN OPENER 


AT That Really 
LAST! opeNS CANS 


Nomorelacerated noe no jagged edges. 
Leaves opening absolutely smooth. 


$1 Postpaid 
CASH er C.0.D. 










AGENTS 
WANTED 


The only can opener made of heavy, substantial ma- 
terials and a steel cutter. Money back if not satis- 
fied. Sent for $1 postpaid, or C. O. D. if desired. 
Premium Sales Dept., 460 Fourth St., San Francisco. 














There are very few investors who can- 
not profitably review their holdings. And 
now is a mighty good time to doit. One 
investment era is ending, and another is 
about to begin. The whole world and all 
its activities, financial, commercial, indus- 


trial, sociological, is in one of the great | 


epochal periods of transition. At such a 
time opportunity beckons to all. 








The Question Box 


M. G. C., Berkeley, California. 

The common stock of the Nevada-Cali- 
fornia Electric Corporation has authorized 
$20,000,000, outstanding $8,428,500; par 
value $100.00; entitled to dividends after 
full payments have been made on pre- 








ferred stock. Their rating in Moody’s | 


| Analysis on common stock ts given as Aa. 


This rating is usually given non-dividend 


| payers but issues on which a reasonable 


percentage is being shown on earnings. 


| Usually if the stock is given this rating it 


is approaching the time that it will begin 
moderate dividend payments. 

The San Joaquin Light and Power Cor- 
poration has outstanding $11,000,000, par 
value $100.00 common stock. No divi- 
dends paid. The rating is given as C. 
This rating is chiefly given to stocks of in- 
dustrial and public utility companies 
which are generally in the speculative 
class—they usually sell for much less than 
their face value. Although no dividends 
have been paid on their common stock, 
they have maintained their dividends on 
both classes of preferred stocks since 1913. 

Regarding the bonds issued by the 
above firms which you now hold, we be- 
lieve all of them to be reasonably safe. 

You also advise that you are consider- 


| ing the purchase of Pacific Gas and Elec- 
| tric common (you evidently mean pre- 


ferred), Atchison common and Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation common. We at all 
times attempt to discourage the purchase 
of stocks, especially common stocks. At 


| this time when bond prices are at a level 
| to return the investor the current yield, it 

seems unnecessary to risk the depreciation 
| of the principal, which often happens 


| when common stocks are purchased. 


In 


| the case of the Pacific Gas and Electric 
| Company first preferred stock, it is selling 


to yield the investor about 7.60%, while 
the first and refunding bonds of this com- 
pany, due in 1940, are selling round gg, to 
yield about 7.10% By this you will see 
that the difference in yield would be only 
about half of one per cent, while the se- 
curity is very much greater. 

The common stock of the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Railroad is one of the 
soundest railroad stocks in the country, 


| and while the yield is comparatively small, 
| the investment worth of this stock is so 
| great as to make it a very good buy at this 


time if the investor is willing to take a 
chance on buying common stock. 

The Bethlehem Steel Corporation is in 
a very excellent condition, but the market 
for steel has flattened out very consider- 
ably within the last nine months. What 
the future of the steel market will be no 
one knows. We believe, however, you can 
find bonds that will offer you a much bet- 
ter investment than the Bethlehem 
common. 
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Readers, Gentle 


The Coming Generation 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 

I want to commend Frederick R. 
Bechdolt on his SuNnsET article, “What 
Are Your Children Doing?” 

I read this with much pleasure, for it 
indicates to me that he, together with 
many others, is getting his eyes open to a 
realizing sense of the importance of taking 
care of our homes and the jewels God gave 
us; not that I do not think we ought to, 
and we must, help others, but I am con- 
vinced that our first duty is to our own, 
and in this way help others. 

When I reform myself—when I find the 
beam that exists in my eye, and remove 
it—the moat that might c in my neigh- 
bor’s eye will soon take care of itself. As 
I heard Billy Sunday say, one ounce of 
example—the right example—is worth 
ten thousand tons of advice without ex- 
amples. 

Am going to give this article to one of 
our papers today, in hope that they repro- 
duce it in whole or in part. It is educa- 
tion of this kind that will result in good, 
if heeded, for the comnen generation. 

. Morrison. 


A Come-Back 


Cripple Creek, Colo. 

I wish to take exception to Robert T. 
Seymour’ s article in the May SUNSET en- 
titled “Cripple Creek Dies.” With all 
due respect to Mr. Seymour I must insist 
that portions of his article and especially 
the title of his article are misleading, to 
say the least. 

In the first place Cripple Creek is not 
dead, never has been dead and probably 
never will be dead. Do you want proof 
of that? You shall have it. 

Mining men the world over know 
Cripple Creek. Gold seekers from Alaska 
to South Africa know the District, many 
have sought and found gold here and 
many will seek and find it again. For, in 
spite of the millions that have been taken 
from the hills of the Cripple Creek Dis- 
trict, the District has merely been 
scratched. Gold is here in abundance 
awaiting the pick of the prospector. Nine 
hundred and fifty miners are now em- 
ployed in the mines of the District, and 
that figure does not include the many 
who are operating leases and the prospec- 
tors who are wielding their picks daily. 

Of course when one compares the pres- 
ent day with the boom days of the past, 
one is inclined to believe that if the old 
mining camp is not dead, she is very sick 
indeed, but one should not jump to that 
conclusion. 

Consider this, during the war when 
prices of every commodity were jumping 
skyward, the = of gold remained sta- 
tionary, namely $20.67 perounce. Labor 





and Otherwise 


was hard to get and the price of labor was 
high. Powder, caps, steel, coal and other 
things used in mining, went to unheard of 
prices. Is it any wonder that many of 
the mines closed down to await normal 
conditions? One can no more wonder at 
that than one can wonder at the fact that 
these same mines are resuming operations, 
now that things are drifting back to nor- 
malcy. 

Oldtimers are coming back to the Dis- 
trict at the rate of about two per day. 
Leasers and prospectors are increasing by 
the score, the mines are reopening and the 
greatest gold camp in the world is today 
better than it has been for at least four 
years back. 

No, Mr. Seymour, there is little danger 


that Cripple Creek will revert to the old | 


cow pasture days. Each month shows a 
substantial gain in the total output of the 
mines over the month previous, and each 
week shows more carloads of ore shipped 
from the District than during the week 
previous. Cripple Creek is scoring a 
wonderful come-back. _L. C. Lesute. 


Up in the Air 


Field Service School, 
Carlisle Barracks, Pa. 


It was some time before I was able to | 


obtain the number of SunseT in this quiet | 


little burg of Carlisle; they do not appre- 
ciate Pacific Coast literature as they will 
eventually, but—Carlisle is all right— 
quaint, historical, some factories, nice 
people, and so on. 
(he short story 
Million,” 
“up in the air.” I have no convenient 
statistics on the matter, but would hazard 
a rough guess that there are thirty million 


“One Woman in a 


by Herman Sisk, has left me | 


women, married and otherwise, in this 


country. 


Now, since one of them—I refer to the | 


kind described in the story—has been 
discovered and captured in California, 
the natural question arises, Where are 
the other twenty-nine? Not that it 


would profit me to locate one of them! | 


No, indeed! Merely man’s curiosity, 
(we have it, too) or, a certain desire to 
ponder abstruse problems. But there 
are many single men who would consider 
the information invaluable. Perhaps 
those thirty are afraid of “bulling the 
market” and so keep in hiding. On the 
other hand—oh, what’s the use! The 
speculation leads into endless byways. 

I suggest that the women of this coun- 
try organize a “Society for the Discovery 
of Women-Who-Speak-Only-When-They- 
Have-Something-To-Talk-About.”’ If few 
are found ready made, organize a Bureau 
of Development. 


Knowing something of the climate, | 


scenery, people, and general resources of | 


the great state of Washington, I should | 





As 
Kipling 
says: 


IF- 


you have ever dreamed of the undeveloped 
gold mines in Manchuria; of the roads to be 
built in China; of bridges to be thrown across the 
rivers of India and Burma; of selling sewing- 
machines in Persia; of being sent to Siam as 
United States Minister; of growing sugar in 
Java or Sumatra; of traveling into Korea or 
the Gobi Desert— 





IF the thought of motors honking their way 
through the gateways of the Forbidden City 
interests you— 


IF you’ve ever pictured yourself one of a 
caravan crossing the Arabian Desert—dreamed 
of the pud-pud and the tinkle of camels by day, 
and the strange, enthralling music and mystic 
camp-lights by night— 

IF you’re interested in China’s Con- 
sortium— 

IF the Straits Settlements or the South 
Sea Islands or the Flowery Kingdom mean 
anything in your life in a business way or sug- 
gest future travel or just stand for good hours 
of reading— 

then 


ASIA 


The American MAGAZINE on the Orient 





Is The Magazine For You 


The curtain is rising on a new East. Ori- 
ental youth is loosening from its wrists the 
fetters of beautiful but benumbing traditions, 
and is developing with strong free hands the 
undreamed-of resources of a continent. 
Within the pages of ASIA one meets and 
knows the fascination of the old, the startling 
possibilities of the new East. Always an art 
insert of eight pages in addition to abundant 
illustrations. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


FIVE MONTHS FOR ONE DOLLAR 
Open to New Readers Only 


ASIA is on sale at all newsstands at 
35c per copy. This offer brings 
you the next five issues—$r. 75 
value—for $1.00, a saving 
of 75¢. 


7 


Fill out the coupon 
and take a trip to 
Asia. 
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How Metropolitan Chooses Its Fiction 


OME one referred to METROPOLITAN’S 
stories as “real life fiction.” We like 
that description. It describes best our 

aims. Through fine fiction and a strong 
purpose in national politics METROPOLI- 
TAN has endeavored to attract the largest 
possible number of intelligent readers. 
We believe this policy makes the firmest 
basis for a general magazine. We believe 
almost as great an influence can be ex- 
erted by our fiction as by our authoritative 


articles. 


Fiction’s Purpose 


Good fiction ought to do two things—it 
ought to entertain, also it ought to con- 
tain a contribution to life that will stay 
with you after you have laid the magazine 
aside. To change human lives by telling 
a story is sometimes easier than by 


preaching a sermon. 


We seldom get out of ourselves and see 
ourselves as we are. But fiction which is 
‘“iving at the expense of others’ shows us 
others’ lives—and we make comparisons 
with our own and see ourselves as we are. 


Famous Contributors 


There is hardly a great writer in the world 
who has not appeared in the METROPOLI- 
TAN. Kipling, Galsworthy, Maurice 
Hewlett, Joseph Conrad, John Masefield, 
Sir Gilbert Parker, Richard Harding 
Davis, Gouverneur Morris, Larry Evans, 
Compton MacKenzie, Henry Kitchell 
Webster, Rupert Hughes and Booth Tark- 
ington are only a few of the names which 
make our list of contributors read like the 


hall of fame. 


In dealing with each one of these contribu- 
tors our policy has been to ask from them 
the sincerest and most human work; no 
sex stuff, no jazz novels; none of the 
tommyrot about high life, the wicked 
vices of the rich and the saintly virtues of 
the poor, which can be dished up in such 
a way as to sell magazines very easily, has 
found its way into the METROPOLITAN. 


We never asked our writers to produce 
that sort of fiction. If you don’t ask them, 
or to put it more explicitly, if you don’t 
contract with them for so much a word to 
write that kind of twaddle, then they 
don’t do it, because certainly none of 


them want to. 


The Helping Hand 


It is also a part of our history that we 
have held out a very helping hand to 
young and unknown writers. Some of 
the best things we print comes from un- 
known writers. We don’t believe in the 
contract system, we don’t believe in tying 
up a writer for so many stories or so many 
novels a year. We take our fiction where 
we find it because we believe in it, not be- 
cause we have ordered it and have got to 
pay for it and publish it whether we like 


it or not. 


How to Get It 


The August issue of METROPOLITAN is al- 
ways the big fiction magazine of Summer. 
Vacation time is the time for concentrated 
enjoyment. We believe the ten big fiction 
features in August METROPOLITAN will 
give you the maximum of live, entertain- 
ing, worth-while fiction. 25 cts. per copy 


at your newsstand. $3.00 per year. 


Metropolitan 


H. }. Whigham, Publisher 


432 Fourth Ave. 


New York City 


























The Love Path and the 


Fools that Follow It 


An Extraordinary Article on the South Seas 


In Sunset for September 











say that if California is able to discover 

one such woman, Washington can produce 

at least two. Epwarp E. Hatt, 
Capt. Engrs., U.S. A. 


We Broke the Scout Law 


San Francisco. 

Your issue of June, page 12, carried a 
picture labeled ‘Chinese Boy Scouts pa- 
rading against Foreign Loans to China.” 
This picture showed a group of young Chi- 
nese with banners and guns led by a cap- 
tain carrying a sword. 

This caption is misleading, inasmuch as 
Scouts do not carry arms and did not take 
part in this parade as an organization. 

The group shown consists of teachers 
and pupils from the schools which are 
maintained in Chinatown by such promi- 
nent organizations as the Six Companies, 
Morning Bell Society, etc. 

There are numerous factions in the Chi- 
nese Quarter in San Francisco, and the 
proud boast of Troop 3 (the only San 
Francisco registered Chinese Boy Scout 
Troop) has been that none of them is 
affliated in any way with these societies, 
so you can imagine the disagreeable posi- 
tion you have brought on that organiza- 
tion your caption. Furthermore, the 
San Francisco Headquarters only lend 
their support to such movements en- 
dorsed by the National and Civic Gov- 
ernments. 

Scout regulations prohibit the carrying 
of guns and participation in_ political 
matters. Maintaining a legitimate in- 
terest in the land of their forefathers, the 
members of the Chinese troop, all Ameri- 
can-born citizens, yield to no one in their 
loyalty to our flag and our country. 

Juutus I. Cann, 
Acting Scout Executive. 


About “Developers” 


Fairbanks, Alaska. 

I take SuNsET—get it by first-class mail 
regularly from Seward—and I want to 
comment on a subject you have often dis- 
cussed in your magazine. 

The so-called development of Alaska, 
told of on the Outside, is all off one piece 
of goods—take away from Alaska its re- 
sources to enrich and upbuild the Outside. 
San Francisco is full of “Alaska’’ million- 
aires. Not one of them left a $1,000 resi- 
dence in Alaska as a mark of his good in- 
tentions toward Alaska, and none of 
them stayed here a minute longer than 
they could get the price to get back to 
the States. And when the hospital here, 
which saved them when they were hurt or 
sick and healed their employes when they 
were ill or hurt, got into difficulties and 
appeals were sent out to those old “‘Alas- 
kans’”’, not one of them responded with a 
cent. One well-known ‘‘Alaskan”, writ- 
ing in response to the appeal, stated that 
he thought he “could ts respond to 
Alaska charity by entertaining Alaskans 
who came to ’Frisco!” That’s what 
Alaska gets from the “developers.” 

And this goes for every species of so- 
called development. W.F. THompson. 


A Promise 
Bellingham, Wash. 

I expect to continue to take your maga- 
zine as long as it keeps up to its present 
standard of excellence, so please give me 
as many months for the enclosed check as 
J. L. Jackson. 


you can afford. 
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Good Tea Has Been Famous 
for Refreshment—Since 2,700 B.C. 


Ridgways Tea, especially, is found today even at the outposts 
of civilization. It is demanded by men and women the world 
over who want relaxation, refreshment—and cheery company. 


Put your lips to a cup of Genuine Orange Pekoe, for instance. 
You will notice distinctly the rare charm of its fragrant aroma 
and lingering flavor. Then, too—immediately, you will feel the 
sustaining, satisfying influence of this better beverage. 


No wonder that nowadays Ridgways Tea is— 
“The First Thing You Think Of”’ 


for true refreshment 


Ridgaays 
Tea 


Sold Exclusively in Airtight Tins 
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Whenever soap comes in contact A 
with the skin-—use Ivory. 





HERE are seven desirable qualities that soap can have; seven de 
that soap should have to be entirely satisfactory; seven that 
soap must have to be suitable for universal use — shampoo, te 


bath, toilet, nursery, fine laundry. i 


Ivory Soap comes in a convenient ; rire. ; 
size and form for every purpose These essentials are: abundant lather, quick rinsing, mildness, a 
; - ; . sw 

Small Cake purity, whiteness, fragrance, ‘‘it floats.” of 

=] For toilet, bath, nursery, O 
shampoo, fine laundry. Can its 


[EJ be divided i » for in- Pe 
———— imiGhein Some soaps have some of these qualities; some soaps have others; sol 


dividual toilet use. 


a, Large Cake Ivory Soap combines all seven. This is why Ivory Soap is preferred 


| is 7) | Especially for laundry ae oe . : : : 

use. Also preferred by for so many uses. This is why it is unsurpassed in everything it does. th 

i+ | many for the bath. “ ; 
rig 


ful 


Ivory Soap Flakes 
: 7 


Especially for the washbow! 
washing of delicate garments 


Sample package free on re- 
ae quest to Division c 
: — ea 27-H, Dept. of L 
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The 


Taking the world by and large, this is the 
quietest month since July, 1914. We are 
writing this with our fingers crossed and 
touching wood, hoping that between the 
time the statement is made and it appears in print no fresh 
world crisis will arise to mock our optimism. 

Compare this relatively peaceful month with the early 
summer of the year that marked the end of the happy days 
when human life was still considered the most precious com- 
modity on earth. Remember the sensation caused by the 
news that British soldiers had fired a few shots at Irish 
civilians during a riot? Today organized civil war is a con- 
tinuous performance in unhappy Ireland, but this war is not 
news unless a specially fierce skirmish is fought; otherwise 
it is given less space in the daily news than the police court 
grist. 

In this quiet month of July the Greeks, backed by the 
English, are fighting the Turks, backed by the French, to 
enforce the Treaty of Sévres, dictated by France and Eng- 
land, both of which nations have—save the mark—declared 
their neutrality. In Upper Silesia Poles, Germans, French, 
British and Italian troops are standing guard with loaded 
rifles and fixed bayonets. Rioting has become chronic in 
Egypt and a passive revolt is spreading in India. What is 
brewing beyond the Russian 


The Quietest 
Month in 


Seven Years 





Pulse of the West 


ate’s request that President Harding start something in the 
disarmament line. Despite continuous and powerful pressure 
from many interests for maximum military and naval] appro- 
priations, the Senate sensed the universal desire for a start 
in the reduction of armaments and voiced this desire. 

Can it be done? Can England and Japan be induced to 
join the United States in a naval holiday? 

Undoubtedly England will be glad to reduce its naval 
expenses and use the money thus saved to pay the interest 
on its debt to America. But will Japan join in the move? 

Four years ago we pointed out in these columns, discussing 
the slogan of “the war to end all wars,” that disarmament 
would remain a dream unless ail first-class powers disarmed. 
“So long as one powerful nation remains armed to the 
teeth,”’ we said, “the rest of the world must continue to 
train armies and build navies even if they are internation- 
ally administered. . . Wecan not disarm unless Japan dces.” 
We also predicted that Europe and America would be glad 
of the chance to reduce the killing burden of armaments after 
the return of peace, but that Japan, remaining armed to the 
teeth, would prove the stumbling block. 

We are ready to lay a wager at liberal odds that this pre- 
diction will come true if President Harding acts on the 
Senate’s request. But oh, how we would like to lose that bet! 





frontier no outsider knows. 
A hundred thousand French 
and British troops form the 
1921 “watch on the Rhine;”’ 
Japanese troops are in Si- 
beria and in the wreckage 
of Austria-Hungary the 
devil is holding high jinks. 

Yet it behooves us to be 
grateful for the present in- 
terlude of comparative 
peace. If it continues, it 
will give men’s passions a 
chance to cool; it will give 
Europe an opportunity to 
sweep out the last shreds 
of war hysteria, to consider 
its plight and to think 
soberly and calmly of the 
future. 

If ever calm, sober 
thought was needed, it is 
right now. 


U U 


The Senate is Calling 
to the Dove of Peace 


Now, po You 
FELLERS PREFER 
To StoP OR SHALL 

WE MAIXE. YT & 
RACE TO A EINISH? 








The most cheerful note ; 
struck in the world’s legis- ae j <- 


lative halls for many a 
bloody moon was the Sen- 





It's Up to Them 


a U U 
Bi 3 . 
) What the Next War Will 
if Do to Humanity 

Pa —— — 

( p To the persons who, un- 
< ih moved by the horrors of 
oo the world . conflict now 
a | drawing to a close, are urg- 


ing greater armaments in 
the fatuous belief blown sky 
high by the events of 1914 
that vast armies and navies 
prevent instead of fostering 
armed clashes, we recom- 
mend a careful reading of 
Will Irwin’s latest book, 
“The Next War.” Mr. Irwin 
spent several years watch- 
ing the slaughter on the 
several fronts and the sights 
sickened his soul. But the 
killing of men in the last 
war, he states, was merely 
a try-out, a practise game 
compared to the wholesale 
destruction of life in the 
next one when all remaining 
rules of warfare will be off, 
ee \ when no nation will hesi- 
ee ee tate to wipe out a million 
civiliansina night regardless 
of age and sex. Mr. Irwin 
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“Lane Peak” 


Recently the Far West lost its best friend by_the"death of Franklin K. Lane. The Advisory Board of Rainier National Park, in 
whic Sec:etary Lane was deeply interested, has suggested that this impressive central peak of 
the Tatoosh Range be named in his memory 
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shows that since 1919 the chemists of every industria] nation 
have been compounding substances which will generate 
gases so deadly that only rubber suits covering the entire 
body in addition to an elaborate gas mask can prevent death. 
Air fleets carrying bombs filled with these gas-making sub- 
stances can and will attack industrial, transportation, and 
political centers in order to eliminate the working popu- 
lation. It will not be necessary to leave home to be killed. 

The next war, according to Mr. Irwin, will not do as much 
material danger as the last one and will be shorter, but its 
cost in human lives will be staggering. It will mean the end 
of white supremacy, the death of Caucasian civilization. 


U U 


The “New Freedom” is no more and .the 

old-fashioned, square-cornered, time-tried 
ss brand of American liberty reigneth again 

in the land of the brave and the home of 
majority rule. Postmaster General Will Hays kicked the 
last remnant of the queer Wilsonian brand of “freedom”’ 
down the Capitol steps when he announced that a radical 
monthly had been granted the second-class mailing privilege 
denied it for three years by Burleson. Hays based his decis- 
ion on the ground that it is not the province of the Post- 
Office Department to act as censor of political opinions, the 
Supreme Court decision notwithstanding, that its duty ends 
when it keeps fraudulent or obscene matter out of the mails. 
As to political opinion, the Postmaster General opines, the 
Department of Justice has the power and authority to sup- 
press any publication and send to jail any editor whose 
writings violate the law of the land. 

The founders of this country, the framers of its constitu- 
tion, considered freedom of speech, press and assembly the 
cornerstone of civil liberty. Burleson and Mitchell Palmer, 
members of a supposedly liberal administration, suppressed 
all three of these “inalienable” privileges. A conservative 
administration restores them. This is truly_a topsyturvy 
world. 


Plain Liberty 
Succeeds the 
“‘New Freedom 


U U 


The Far West In President Wilson’s cabinet the strongest 
Has Lost Its member was Franklin K. Lane, Secretary 
Best Friend of the Interior, whose friends believe that 


he might have reached the White House 
but for his Canadian nativity. During a quarter century of 
public service he never for a moment forgot the interests of 
the common man. On the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and in the Cabinet his judicial poise enabled him to safe- 
guard the welfare of the public without injustice or vindic- 
tiveness toward private enterprise. Behind all his efforts 
lay the desire to create more and better opportunities, to re- 
store in a measure through federal and state action the eco- 
nomic freedom that was every American’s birthright during 
the period when free plow land was still to be had for the 
taking in the Great West. Unlike most of his contempora- 
ries, he recognized, instinctively felt the evils accompanying 
the rapid change of the United States from an agricultural 
to an industrial country, and it was his life work to provide 
in the West the antidotes against these evils. 

The Reclamation Service, the National Parks Bureau, the 
Alaskan railway, these are the monuments that will per- 
petuate the memory of Franklin K. Lane’s name in the West 
and in the Nation. He died prematurely and he died a poor 
man, the best, most sympathetic friend the West has had in 
Washington since Roosevelt’s day. 


U U 


Big Frost Loss | The fruit grower and berry producer is an 
Makes the West important economic asset of the Far West. 
Feel Cheerful His the principal factor in the prosperity 

of many districts and the ups and downs of 
his bank account reflect themselves instantly in the condi- 
tion of business. He approached the present season with fear 
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Franklin K. Lane, the best, most sympathetic friend the Far West 
has had in Washington since Roosevelt's day 


and trembling. Now, thanks to the two disastrous cold 
waves that swept over the fruit regions of the country in 
April, he feels more cheerful. The early part of the shipping 
season produced good profits for him. Whether the bulk of 
the Western fruit, berry and melon crop can also be mar- 
keted at a profit remains to be seen. 

During the blossoming period the fruit and berry crop of 
the country promised to be of record proportions. It would 
have been a calamity if the crop had lived up to this promise. 
After growing the crop, after paying the picking, packing, 
hauling and transportation costs, the entire output would 
have produced a deficit under present conditions. The frost 
eliminated a part of the crop and ruined many growers, but 
their loss enabled the survivors to sell their output at prices 
that paid expenses or left a reasonable profit. 

The Middle Western apple and pear orchards suffered 
heavily through frost and the output of barrel apples will be 
small this fall. In the West, on the contrary, the apple and 
pear crops promise to be the largest ever and the loss of the 
Mississippi Valley growers will be the salvation of the West- 
ern producers. 

Yet it is a sad comment upon the present social system 
when wide-spread destruction of crops is welcomed as a 
blessing, while millions are forced to get along with less than 
the absolutely necessary minimum of food and clothing. 


U U 


Between 1910 and 1920 Alaska lost in 
Alaska and the population. This loss is made the imme- 
Mies Waal diate basis of the demand for a board of 
ew Boar ae 

five members to take over the adminis- 
trative activities now carried on by a dozen bureaus of three 
Federal departments and acommission. The creation of such 
a board is embodied in a bill now pending before Congress, 


The Wealth of 
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Le y, in the Portland Telegram 


The Situation 


but the bill is of so unusual and unexpected a character that 
strong opposition has developed. 

As originally proposed, the Alaskan Development Board 
was to coordinate and unify the work of the various bureaus; 
also it was to enable Alaskans to get speedy decisions by men 
familiar with local conditions on matters pertaining to the 
public domain. At least, that was the “outside” impression 
of the functions of the proposed board. But under the pro- 
visions of the pending bill the proposed board becomes in 
practise the ruling power of Alaska so far as the bulk of the 
territorial resources is concerned, invested with almost un- 
limited authority and subject to almost no check or control 
over its decisions. A majority of the board—three mem- 
bers—could in a year so juggle the pulpwood forests, for in- 
stance, that the best available timber would be tied up by 
private interests for fifty years, and against the board’s de- 
cisions the nation would be powerless. As Secretary Wal- 
lace of the Department of Agriculture points out, the board 
could sell all of Alaska’s available timber for ten cents a 
thousand feet without the possibility of interference, but if 
an application to buy the timber at ten cents a thousand 
feet were denied, the injured applicant would have the right 
to appeal from the decision of the board to the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

Secretary Wallace also points out that the portions of 
Alaska showing a declining population lie in the interior 
where gold mining activities, though totally unhampered by 
Government supervision, though supposedly stimulated by 
the construction of a Government railroad soon to be com- 
pleted, have steadily declined, just as Nevada’s mining 
activities and population declined during the last decade, 
whereas the strip of coast territory containing the bulk of the 
Alaska National Forests and subjected to the largest measure 
of Federal supervision, gained in population and wealth. 

Instead of scrapping the existing machinery, wouldn’t it 
be better to appoint a board consisting of three Alaska resi- 
dents and two Federal bureau chiefs resident in Alaska, in- 
vesting this board with greater authority to pass on applica- 
tions and giving two out of the five members of this board 
the power to hold up important decisions for review and 
approval by Washington? 

We all remember what happened to the Federal forests in 
the joyous unregulated past. Having these memories, we 
may be pardoned for questioning the wisdom and necessity 
of turning Alaska’s resources over to the keeping of a board 
subject to practically no control. 
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Eight Billion Alaska, British Columbia, and the Pacific 
Fish Fry, but | Coast states are witnessing an alarming, 
No Fish Return ©@tinuous decrease in the annual salmon 
run. Intensive operations on the part of 
all classes of commercial fishermen have completely glutted 
many waters formerly highly productive of salmon and are 
rapidly depleting the supply in localities not as yet fished 
out. For instance, the Puget Sound pack in 1913 was 
2,583,403 full cases. In 1919 it was 1,295,626, and in 1920 
amounted to only 166,520 cases. And this in spite of the 
tremendous activity of Federal and state hatcheries. 

From 1873, when the first hatchery was established on 
the Pacific Coast, to January 1, 1920 a total of 7,990,416,264 
month-old salmon and steelhead trout fry were planted in 
coastal streams. Today there is absolutely no conclusive 
evidence that enough of those fish survived to maturity 
and returned to fresh water to warrant further fry planting. 
In view of the apparent failure of fry planting, some fish 
experts are urging that it be discontinued entirely and the 
fry fed until they reach the fingerling stage and stand a 
better chance of survival before they are released. Oregon 
has been pond-rearing fry for several years, and claims the 
gratifying 1920 runs in the Rogue and Columbia rivers 
were due largely to the return of pond-raised salmon. It 
is significant that the runs in those two rivers were much 
heavier than in Washington streams where fry planting has 
been practised almost exclusively. 

Pond-rearing is still an experiment, however. Too large 
a percentage of fingerlings die while confined in artificial 
pools, overcrowding and wrong feeding probably being 
chiefly responsible. The correct food or combination of 
foods has not yet been discovered. An eminent fish expert, 
Professor John N. Cobb, Director of the College of Fisheries 
at the University of Washington, Seattle, is conducting tests 
to solve the problem of feeding. Professor Cobb is regarded 
as one of the best posted and most practical persons con- 
nected with the economic fisheries of the United States, for 
which reason he was chosen to head the Washington college 
when it was founded two years ago. This institution, with 
the exception of the Imperial Institute of Fisheries at Tokyo, 
Japan, is the only fisheries college in the world. Situated 
in a great fishing region and equipped to give instruction in 
fish culture, ichthyology, fish pathology, and with excellent 
laboratories, a canning and curing plant, hatchery and rear- 
ing ponds, the college is of inestimable value to the fisheries 
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Wahl, in the Sacramento Bee 


The Wrangle Over a Close Decision 
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Paradise Made to Order 
Thirty years ago the southern end of California was a half-Spanish cattle range lacking even a sufficiency of that primary necessity. 
water. Today the intelligent persistence of settlers from the Middle West has transformed it into a hesperidian 
garden and one of the most productive agricultural districts in the country 


(See ‘‘The Corn Belt in California,”’ page 29 
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This is the first ambassador to be accredited by one American state to 

another in more than a century. He is Delphus E. Carpenter, and the 

State of Colorado appointed him to make treaties with neighboring 

states in order to end the costly and wasteful litigation over the water 

of rivers rising in Colorado and used for irrigation in more than one 
state 


of the Pacific Coast. Although still in its infancy, the in- 
stitution is attracting students from all over the globe and 
gives splendid promise for the future. 


U U 


Let Us Seize Mexico needs money to rehabilitate its 
Mexico’s Oil transportation and banking system. For 
Fields Openly the first time in eleven years it has a stable 


government able to maintain peace and 
order, but the continuance of this government depends upon 
the moral and financial support it receives from other na- 
tions, principally the United States. This support is, at 
this writing, being withheld because certain elements in 
America, working through, the Interior Department and 
the War Department, insist that Mexico agree to 
protect the interests of those elements before the American 
Government will officially recognize Obregon’s government. 

Japan has been trying vainly for years to bring about the 
nullification of American laws openly discriminatory in their 
nature, yet the Japanese government continues to transact 
business officially with Washington. A few weeks ago the 
Supreme Court upheld the New York law which takes from 
the landlord the right to raise the rent as he sees fit, a right 
exercised from time immemorial. Suppose a Mexican citizen 
owned a New York apartment house and lost revenue 
through the operation of this law; would we patiently listen 
to a Mexican demand for the repeal of this law? 

To compensation for the loss of American lives and dam- 
age to. American property in Mexico we are clearly entitled; 
upon such compensation our Government must insist—ex- 
cept insofar as the Mexican government can prove that the 
damage resulted from revolutionary outbreaks fomented, 
financed and equipped by Americans. But it is unfair to 
make recognition depend upon special barter and although 
we may make our point, it is poor policy for future business. 
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If Mexico’s oil is vital to our national existence and if this 
supply is in danger, let us be open and frank about it. Let 
us go in and take the oil regions by force of arms, just as 
Britain took the Persian petroleum territory, making no 
hypocritical excuses, openly pleading the needs of the 
strongest as the sole reason for the robbery. But if we are 
not ready thus to spit in the face of international decency, 
then let us recognize Obregon as soon as he fulfills all reas- 
onable conditions; let us help him against the enemies who 
would destroy the order he has created. There will be all 
the better chance to settle the oil question diplomatically 
afterward on the basis of right and justice. 


U U 


Wide Streets, | Why do westill build the average residence 
and the Egg street forty or sixty feet wide from curb 
a ae tocurb? There is no traffic to speak of on 


the average residence street; the milkman, 
the grocer, the butcher and the autos of the residents could 
find all the room they need on a twenty-foot street. Why, 
then, waste thirty to forty feet of good real estate and 
in addition pay stiff prices for laying and maintaining use- 
less pavement? 

The City Planning Commission of that solidly progressive 
community, Portland, Oregon’s metropolis, asked itself 
these questions and could find no answer except that it had 
always been done thus. Whereupon the commission recom- 
mended that in the future no minor residence street be built 
wider than twenty feet between curbs and that at certain in- 
tervals through-traffic streets with a minimum width of 
eighty feet be established to take care of the motor traffic. 

The Commission will establish traffic streets and see that 
they are widened and provided with a heavy pavement. But 
the property owners will pay nothing except for paving a 
twenty-foot strip; the balance of the cost would be defrayed 
by a benefit district on either side and out of the general 
fund. By narrowing the minor streets, the cost of pavement 
and repairs would be decreased more than enough to com- 
pensate for the extra expense on the traffic streets. 

Tt’s as logical and simple a scheme as the erect egg of 
Columbus. 




















Lecocg, in the Portland Telegram 


We Want to Be Neighborly, but Not Too Neighborly 
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INTERNAT ONAL 


Looking down upon devastated Pueblo, Colorado, from an airplane 1500 feet above the flood-swept city. The Arkansas river, on a 
rampage, brought death to several hundred people and wrought damage amounting to over $15,000.000 


Drouth, Floods, At this time, when the Colorado flood 
Hunger and disaster has brought home to us all the 
Scat Wieten devastating power of wild water, the 
ruthlessness of rivers that run amuck, 
there are many things we can learn from China. For 
instance, we can learn that the Yangtse River has been 
known in recent times to rise 58 feet in a week and 
drop 68 feet in less than three weeks. We can learn that 
the Hwang Ho in 1886 brought down such a tremendous 
mass of water so suddenly that the resulting inundation 
drowned two million people. We can learn that rivers and 
streams which formerly carried a steady volume of clear 
water in a well defined bed with high sides now are merely 
trickles of moisture in a wide waste of sand most of the year, 
the water they formerly carried off in twelve months now rush- 
ing down in destructive floods during two or three months. 

We can learn that when the Chinese rivers had a steady, 
year-round flow, the mountainous plateau of Central China 
where the rivers rise was covered with an excellent stand of 
forest trees and brush on the lower hills. The trees are all 
gone now, the brush has been chopped off and even the grass 
cover of the slopes has vanished. When the rain comes or 
the snow melts, there is nothing to hold the water. It runs 
off, taking more and more of the hill soil with it, and races 
through the valleys, carrying death, destruction and sand. 

America has 300 million acres of erstwhile forest land. 
Nothing is being done with this land except to let fire run 
over it at frequent intervals. Yes, we can learn something 
from China as we contribute liberally to save the millions 
who are starving after three years of drouth. 


U U 


Seven Western For twenty years Colorado’s neighbors 
States Sign have been up in arms against her over ir- 
Peace Treaty rigation rights in the rivers which rise 

within Colorado’s boundaries. Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Wyoming and more lately New Mexico have chal- 
lenged her right to jurisdiction over the waters of the South 


Platte, La Plata, the Arkansas, the Grand and the Laramie. 
By injunction suits in the Federal courts they have tied up 
irrigation development in Colorado, in most instances with- 
out apparent benefit to themselves. Colorado has spent 
thousands of dollars in defending her alleged rights and in 
preventing her jealous neighbors from making beneficial use 
of the water flowing across her boundaries. 

Thus, while Colorado’s “big five” rivers have been carry- 
ing floods which if properly administered would irrigate tre- 
mendous additional acreages within her own boundaries and 
at the same time leave plenty for sister states, promising 
irrigation projects have collapsed, hundreds of settlers have 
quit in despair and disgust while the plains are littered with 
unfinished canals and unfilled reservoirs as monuments to 
the selfishness and stupidity of man. Some of the water 
suits have been before the United States Supreme Court for 
1o years. The dog-in-the-manger policy has delayed full 
irrigation development on the eastern slope of the Rockies 
for at least 20 years. 

D. E. Carpenter, an irrigation attorney of Greeley, at last 
found a way out. He called Governor Shoup’s attention to 
a provision in the United States constitution which gives the 
states the right to settle disputes without resort to the Fed- 
eral courts by treaties or compacts among themselves. At 
a conference of the seven states in the Colorado River basin 
Carpenter discussed the possibilities of a series of state 
water treaties to adjust disputes among the states and a 
permanent commission to carry out a policy of joint river 
development of advantage to all. 

Carpenter’s proposal when broached at the League of the 
Southwest conference was well received. Seven states have 
authorized the appointment of members of an interstate 
river commission. New Mexico has agreed to arbitrate her 
dispute over the La Plata River with Colorado, Wyoming 
and Kansas are showing keen interest. They are beginning 
to realize that litigation does not produce a drop of water, 
but that joint effort will impound the flood waters now run- 
ning off, unused, to the sea. 
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The Release 


A Story of One Who Could Not 
be Bought with Money 


By Hugh Wiley 


INustrated by David Hendrickson 


FTER the white man gave him 
life Chang Hong endured long 
hateful years at Van Hoog’s side, 


trying to turn the malignant 
edge of abuse with the passive shield of 
perpetual gratitude. 

Today the Chink’s gods smile their 
quiet sympathy when he recites the tor- 
tures which his creed imposed. Mean- 
while, from some inferno West of death 
the white man’s eyes, seeing more clearly 
now, review the balanced ledgers of his 
life. 

I 


OTT VAN HOOG left San Francisco 

after the sight had been burned from 
his eyes by a splash of the acid of retribu- 
tion. Chang Hong who had been man- 
ager of Van Hoog’s San Francisco office 
accompanied the blind man to various 
cities in Europe where Van Hoog submit- 
ted to the clicking instruments of a dozen 
surgeons. After the surgeons had finally 
failed to ignite the flame of light in his 
scarred eyes Van Hoog began a hopeless 
retreat to his desolate sugar plantation in 
Java. 

Bound for the Dutch East Indies, the 
pair sailed from Antwerp on the7¢gal, an 
8,000 ton tramp which belonged to Van 
Hoog. The ship had rusted out of a 
Lloyd’s rating into a bargain where she 
swung in the salt of Yokohama harbor 
and she had paid for herself with her sec- 
ond cargo of sugar from Java to San Fran- 
cisco. Her hull was as gray asVan Hoog’s 
face but her gray plates were streaked 
with heavy red rust and the rust matched 
the livid scars on Van Hoog’s eyes 

At Batavia, needing more intimate 
guidance in his black world, Van Hoog 


bought a great mastiff and thereafter this 
dog. Vulf, marched ahead of the shuffling 
blind man, straining at the steel chain 
which was the tangible mark of his bond- 
age. When Vulf came to know the man 
whom he led down the slow pathway of 
the dragging days the pupils of the dog’s 
eyes were black islands in a sea of red 
hatred. 

There followed a year of life on the 
plantation south of Suraboya during 
which neither Chang Hong nor Vulf were 
away from the range of Van Hoog’s voice. 

Before the year was ended, except for 
native servants, Van Hoog knew no other 
companions but the Chinaman and the 
dog because the white men of the island 
no longer tolerated the blind man in their 
establishments. 

This, blotched with long voids of si- 
lence, was the present pool of life wherein 
floundered Van Hoog, seeing as best he 
could with his Chinese eves and walking 
unsteadily with his mastiff feet. 

On a night when the white moon slushed 
the fields with its liquid light Chang Hong 
sat in the shadow of a pillar which lifted 
from the veranda of Van Hoog’s bunga- 
low. At his side lay the mastiff. The 
moon traversed the night sky and pres- 
ently its light ranged the contours of the 
dog’s head and fell upon his eyes. The 
dog whined in his sleep. ‘“‘Vulf, be still!’ 
The Chinaman spoke the sharp sentence 
in English and then about the pair fell the 
unearthly cover of dead silence which en- 
dured until earth awakened to Chang 
Hong’s ears in the exquisite noises of the 
myriad insects abroad in the moonlight. 

Apart from the house against the mar- 
gin of cane from one of the hundred huts 
wherein slept the natives who worked the 


Trailing at the end of the chain from the mastiff's neck the blind man 
shuffled along with steps of doubt, not trusting the 
solid ground beneath his feet 
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vast acres of the sugar plantation lifted 
an occasional plaintive cry where some 
sleeper translated the visions of his 
dreaming. 

Fronting the house was a curving white 
road which twisted like a great serpent 
into the fastness of the cane. The road 
was marked at its end by two sentinel 
palms whose fanned branches lay against 
the night sky as steady as the stars. 

Somewhere within the house a clock 
struck midnight. When the first note of 
the hour sounded its silver against the si- 
lence the dog opened his eyes. Chang 
Hong sat motionless. 

The next four notes of the bell were 
drowned in a woman’s shriek which 
pierced through the substance of the house. 

The hair on the mastiff’s neck bristled. 
He raised his head. 

Again the pregnant quiet was as tense 
as the dread instant that precedes the 
fury of a striking typhoon. 

Seeking some tangible relief from the 
horror of the moment, Chang Hong 
reached out his hand and touched the 
mastiff’s head. 

Then the veil of stillness was cut by the 
sharp creaking of a door. Chang Hong 
got to his feet. He breathed heavily like 
an exhausted swimmer who feels the hard 
sand beneath his feet. 

The front door of the house opened and 
into the flooding moonlight from the 
black well of the door appeared Van 
Hoog’s scarred face. His right hand was 
stretched before him. With his left he 
held fast to the latch of the door. 

His eyes were gray in the white night 
save where the red capillaries fouled the 
fringes of their open lids. He whispered 
harshly into the silence. “Chang!” 
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“Sir, I am here.” 

Van Hoog stepped out upon the ve- 
randa. He walked unsteadily to the rail. 
Once his moist hands opened convulsively 
and then his fingers sheathed their nails 
deeply into his "hacked palms. He ex- 
plored a pocket of his coat with his right 
hand and retrieved three gray pellets. He 
put them in his mouth and gulped them 
down. Ina moment he ceased trembling. 

He spoke again to the Chinaman and 
now his voice wascalm. “Where is Vulf?” 

“Here, sir, beside me.’ 
“Give me his chain.’ 

The Chinaman walked over beside Van 
Hoog. He extended the end of the steel 
chain which was hooked to the swivel on 
the leather collar about the mastiff’s neck. 
Van Hoog looped his wrist in the chain and 
dragged on it heavily as if to assure himself 
of the dog’s presence. He raised his head 
until the moonlight fell full upon his face. 

“Tt is moonlight. I feel the weight of 
the light. The moon is white—the rot- 
ten, leprous moon!” 

He turned to Chang Hong. “In the 
little room there is a woman,” he said 
brokenly. He amended his statement. 

‘There was a woman—before—I will walk 
to the palm trees. Arrange the room. 
[hese damned Dutch magistrates!” 

Chang Hong bowed to Van Hoog’s com- 
mand. “ As you have or- 
dered, sir,” he said. He 
entered the doorway of 
the house. Onthe floor of 
the little room in the 
shadow beside a table 
whereon a thin yellow 
flame burned from the 
cone of an opium lamp, 
lay a girl. The silk of 
her throat was marked 
with blue welts that had 
bloomed beneath the 
clutching talons of Van 
Hoog’s fat hands. With- 
out haste the Chinaman 
straightened the disor- 
dered room and then in 
the thin light of the lamp 
he picked up the girl’s 
body. He went out of 
the house and walked to 
the doorway of one of 
the native huts. He 
laid the dead girl on the 
ground outside of the 
hut. He thrust his head 
through the doorway and 
spoke sharply into the 
darkness. A voice an- 
swered him and _ pres- 
ently two Chinese men 
came out. The two 
men picked up the girl’s 
body and c: arried | tit 
toward the jungle of 
cane. 

Chang Hong returned 
to the front veranda of 
the house. 

Trailing at the end of 
the chain from the mas- 
tiff’s neck Van Hoog 
walked toward him up 
the road from the senti- 
nel palms. The blind 
man shuffled along with 
steps of doubt, not 
trusting the solid ground 
beneath his feet. His 


The Release: Hugh Wiley 
right hand which held the leading chain 
was extended before him. His left arm lay 
at his side but the fingers of his free hand 
clenched now in a spasmodic monotony. 
His head was high in the moonlight and 
hiseyes were open. In the set of his round 
head. erect on his bowed shoulders, was the 
incongruous suggestion of a tall man aping 
the posture of a hunchback. 

Near the steps of the veranda Chang 
Hong spoke to Van Hoog. ‘The work is 
accomplished as you ordered, sir.” 

The Chinaman’s low words startled the 
blind man. “Your voice strikes like 
snake! Lock that room; I would have it 
forever locked. ‘[o-morrow we will leave 
this moonlight hell—tonight—today. 
The Tegal clears for San Francisco. We 
will sail with Captain Vleet. With half 
the world between me and all of this I can 
sleep without dreaming. Get some trunks 
to the ship. You will come with me.” 

“Sir—yes. And Vulf?” 

“The dog? He is all the eyes I have. 
Some day you will turn from me. Then 
he alone will remain at my side. Vulf 
comes with me—always.’ 

A light air drifting from the house blew 
to the mastiff’s nostrils some hint of the 
tragedy on which the last curtain had 
fallen. The dog bared his fangs and 
turned towards his master. 
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Chang Hong whispered Vulf’s name 
Hearing his name it seemed that the dog’s 
expression softened. He turned his great 
head toward Chang Hong and the red 
rage died in his eyes 


II 


EFORE the crimson of dawn had 

faded into day Van Hoog with the 
mastiff beside him sat in the rear seat of a 
springless light wagon, drawn by a pair of 
shaggy ponies. r,t Hong rode with 
the driver. They journeyed for six hours 
and at eleven o'clock they went aboard the 
Tegal, where under the ship’s cargo booms 
the last of the sugar was being loaded. 

At noon Captain Vleet came aboard 
At the ship’s rail a sailor told him that the 
owner intended making the trip to San 
Francisco. 

The heat had driven Van Hoog to cover 
and Captain Vleet found him stretched on 
a bunk in the master’s stateroom. ‘‘We 
clear at two o'clock,” Captain Vleet in- 
formed the owner. “Yokohama for coal 
and then west to San Francisco according 
to your orders.” 

“How many days to Yokohama? And 
to San Francisco?” 

“Ten days on the first leg, six days in 
port, and a month across, sir. With 
favorable luck, that is.” 





Without haste the Chinaman straightened the disordered room and then in the thin light of the 
opium lamp, he picked up the girl 
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“See that the luck is favorable, Cap- 
tain,” Van Hoog replied. ‘Two million 
American dollars are waiting in San Fran- 
cisco to be traded for my sugar. Sugar is 
twenty-fourcents! Never was such a price. 
Like kings we shall live, Vulf and me!” 

At the mention of his name the mastiff 
beside Van Hoog lifted his head. In his 
eyes was a sentiment of indifference for 
the kingly life and the glow of a great am- 
bition to be free of the steel chain that 
bound him to his master. 

Captain Vleet left the owner and made 
a tour of the ship. He returned pres- 
ently to announce that Van Hoog’s state- 
room was in order. “The Chinaman can 
berth below.” 

Van Hoog immediately countermanded 
this detail of the arrangement. “Chang 
Hong will sleep on the floor of my cabin.” 

The ship cleared the harbor and limped 
along on her northern course through the 
South China Sea. Then she swung to the 
east through the Bashee Channel off 
Hong Kong. On the eleventh day she 
anchored at Yokohama and presently 
little brown monkeys were swarming 
about her sides under lifting clouds of 
coal dust. 

Accompanied by Chang Hong, Van 
Hoog went ashore the second day they 
were in port. He returned to the ship 
that evening. “I arranged for the insur- 
ance on the cargo,” he informed Captain 
Vleet. “Two million dollars. The in- 
surance people have no good opinion of 
this ship.” 


FOUR days later the ship nosed out of 
_the harbor and began her five thousand 
mile run east to San Francisco. For the 
first week of the voyage Van Hoog spent 
much of his time in his stateroom and then 
at Chang Hong’s suggestion a chair was 
placed on deck for the owner. There- 
after the blind man sat for an hour or two 
each day in the sunlight that painted the 
ship with colors unseen by his dead eyes. 

The ship’s officers berthed in quarters 
adjoining Van Hoog’s stateroom. On the 
tenth day out of Yokohama, Van, Hoog 
spoke for a while with Hagdorn, the mate. 
After the man had left him Van 
Hoog questioned Chang Hong. 
What sort do you take him to 


“His eyes are blue and weak,” 
Chang Hong replied: . “His face 
is heavy and masks an infidel 
heart. He is a man who could be bought 
with money.” 

ar man can be bought with money,” 
Van Hoog replied. “You should have 
learned this from your San Francisco 


a: 
ithout replying Chang Hong regarded 
his employer. 

Impatient at the silence Van Hoog re- 
peated his statement. In his voice there 
was a challenge. “Any man can be 
bought with money.” 

This time the Chinaman answered. 
“I do not think that is the truth.” 

“For all of your forty years you are a 
child and a fool.” A sneer lay on the 
blind man’s lips. “Give me your arm. 
Pilot me among these stays and ladders 
and boats.” 

Chang Hong walked beside the blind 
man for an hour, steering him adroitly 
out of collision with the gear that ranged 
about them. Vulf followed behind the pair, 
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free for the moment from the hateful 
restraint that forever bound him. 

To the Chinaman beside him Van Hoog 
voiced his ambition for the days ahead. 
“Two million dollars!’ he said. “Two 
million dollars!' That is a fortune Chang, 
a mountain of gold. I will keep it be- 
tween me and the cane and never climb 
the mountain. Damn Java! You shall 
have your fling in San Francisco but then 
you must return to the heat and the hell 
of the island and I will laugh at you and 
spend money. Under the decks of this 
ship is a fortune—sugar at twenty-four 
cents! Five thousand tons of it! It is 
mine and nothing can take away the gold 
that it stands for.” 

To himself Chang whispered a com- 
ment. “No man is greater than his grave. 
No man is larger than his coffin.” 

“What did you say?” 

“Master I cautioned you against the 
lifeboat beside us. Its sides bulge out 
like a great fat duck.” 

“Lifeboat? A useless thing. The 
Tegal has always made her ports.” 

The curves about Chang Hong’s mouth 
fixed with the shadow of irony. His eyes 
drifted aft to the wake of the ship and 
lifted to the western sky whose lighter 



















“His face is heavy and masks an infidel 
heart. He is a man who could 
be bought with money” 


blue relieved the shadowed horizon. To 
himself he repeated the theme of his 
musing. “No man is greater than his 
grave, nor larger than his shroud.” 

Four days out of San Francisco the 
Tegal, steaming along. at twelve knots, 
dropped two blades from her starboard 
propeller. Before the racing engines were 
throttled the ship swung along the arc of 
a great circle. Thereafter with her en- 
gineers fighting the main shaft which 
warped with the unbalanced torque occa- 
sioned by the missing blades, and with her 
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helm well over to right her course, she 
steamed with a two knot loss. 

Late in the afternoon on the following 
day the sky lightened and the moving air 
about the ship quieted. Then the blue 
of the west inflamed to orange beneath 
the sun. 

“Tt is hot,” Van Hoog said suddenly to 
the Chinaman beside him. 

“The breeze has died,’ Chang Hong 
returned. ‘The sky is clouded with eve- 
ning color.” 

“Red sky at night—” the blind man 
voiced the quotation. 

“Tt is not yet night,” his companion re- 
plied. “It will get cooler presently. The 
distant water is broken by a breeze.” 

Following the Chinaman’s words there 
came the first breath of moving air. Then 
the narrow gangways of the deck about 
them were suddenly filled with running 
members of the crew. t 

Van Hoog spoke sharply to his compan- 
ion. “Give me Vulf’s chain. What is 
this damned clatter of feet which I hear?” 

“Men of the crew are working about 
us. Just now they are lashing the boat 
covers with extra lines.” 

With the Chinaman’s words Van Hoog 
was suddenly fearful of the impending 
gale. A cloud of sulphurous smoke which 
had trailed aft of the ship fumed ahead 
over its length. 

Captain Vleet stepped out of the door 


_ of the chart room. He came beside Van 


“T suggest, sir, that you remain 


Hoog. 1 
A storm is 


inside for the rest of the day. 
beating up from the west.” 
“A storm?” 
“A gale. We are on the edge of it. It 
is traveling with us.” 


BY the time Captain Vleet had ceased 
speaking the wind from the west was 
shrieking through the stays. “Now sings 
the chorus from hel!! Come Vulf!’ Van 
Hoog reached for the mastiff’s 
chain. He turned to Chang 
Hong. “Lead me.” 

The Chinaman guided the 
man to the door of his state- 
room. “Your right foot will 
now encounter the sill.” 

The ship rolled heavily. Van 
Hoog took three involuntary 
rapid steps and in spite of the 
support from Chang Hong’s 
arm he collided violently with 
the framing of the berth before him. 

Chang Hong shut the door against the 
wind and fixed the lock and latch. Even 
as he did so the crest of a green roller 
broke over the stern of the ship and a 
splash of salt spray drove forward, wind 
borne, to the 7egai’s lifting bow. 

From the shock of the crashing waves 
and the shriek of the gale Van Hoog 
sought refuge in morphine. With the 

hinaman watching beside him, for five 
hours he lay asleep with the weight of the 
drug heavy upon him. 

At midnight the gale had moderated 
and while the ship rolled heavily on the 
following seas Van Hoog awakened. He 
spoke to Chang on guard beside him. 
“Chang! Where are you? Where is 
Vulf?” 

“We are here,” the Chinaman an- 
swered. “The storm is dying. Captain 
Vleet was here an hour ago. Some boats 
are smashed and the wireless has carried 

(Continued on page 71) 
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Devil's Spawn 


A Story of the Western 
Fishing Fleets 


By Brayton Norton 


INustrated by Dan Sayre 


w irnee? are a few things that really 
should be told to anybody who was 
not present, so to say, when Kenneth 
Gregory, heir to the Legonia Fish Can- 
nery, and Dickie Lang, heiress to the 
Lang fishing fleet, began their series of 
romantic adventures with which this 
story deals. For instance: 

ies Gregory and Dickie Lang found 
themselves at the head of their respective 
businesses at the same time, their fathers 
having met their death together under 
mysterious circumstances on the fog- 
hidden, cruel rocks of Diablo Island. 
Gregory, returning from overseas service, 
took charge of the cannery his father had 
bought while the son was away. He 
learned that it had not been a paying 
venture, for his father had insisted on 
handling fish caught by the white fisher- 
men, hopelessly in the minority, in com- 
petition with the Golden Rule Cannery, 
which had contracts with the Japanese 


fishermen. The son determined to carry 


out his father’s idealistic dream. 

Dickie Lang, a girl who knew more 
than most men about boats and fish, made 
a losing fight to carry on her father’s busi- 
ness, employing only Americans and being 
hampered by a strike‘arid the loss of about 
half her men, until’Gregory prevailed on 
her to allow him to man her boats and his 
own smaller fleet with former service men 
in the Naval Reserve. From then on the 
girl’s boats brought in good catches, al- 
though she and Gregory were ordered 
away from Diablo by Leo Bandrist, os- 
tensibly raising sheep on the island. 

Dr. Rock, the local physician who con- 
trolled most of Legonia’s business and 
who showed a deep interest in the welfare 
of the big Japanese population of the 
town, suggested to Gregory that they 
divide the fishing grounds to avoid con- 
flict between the whites and the Japanese. 
But in both tentative divisions on the 
map Gregory noticed that Rock included 
Diablo in the aliens’ territory. Dickie 
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angrily rejected the proposition when 
Gregory told her of it. 

‘It’s un-American,” she stormed. “The 
law says we can fish where we please. It 
is Koyama and his men that always stir 
up trouble.” But she did not tell him 
her reason for believing that Diablo had 
purposely been allotted to the Japanese 
fishermen by Dr. Rock, of the suspicion 
that had risen in her mind of the strange 
affairs going on behind the grim fogs that 
masked the devil island. 

The Lang fleet was bringing in plenty 
of fish, but suddenly and unaccountably 
the jobbers stopped buying Gregory’s 
canned product, now piling up in the 
cannery warehouse. On the day that 
Gregory’s new speed boat, the Richard, 
built to order to beat Koyama’s fastest 
craft, was delivered at Legonia, Gregory 
sped in her to Port Sol to visit the job- 
bers. He met indifference and evasions, 
not understood by him until DuPont, one 
of the jobbers, showed him an account in 
a Port Sol newspaper of a “brutal” attack 
by “renegade Americans from the Le- 
gonia Fish Cannery,” on the Japanese 
fishermen, “peaceably engaged with their 
seine.” 

‘“‘We are conservative,” DuPont told 
him, “and we can not risk our business 
Standing by handling your product while 
you are mixed up in a labor brawl with 
the foreigners.” 

“But that story is a lie!” exclaimed 
Gregory. ‘My men are not the kind that 
pick fights. The Japs have always—” 
But DuPont refused to discuss the matter 
further. 

Gregory did not notice that Dr. Rock 
emerged from the office building as Greg- 
ory was entering. 

Hawkins, star reporter on the Port Sol 
Times ,was detailed to Legonia to dig up a 
narcotic smuggling story which had just 
leaked from the Cena House. rr ag 
kins, an old friend of Gregory’s, pretended 
that he was visiting him for a vacation 
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The Gray Ghost was running 
before the storm 








and also to help him with publicity for 
his fight. 

“We'll put a crimp in those jobbers,” 
the reporter declared. “And we'll put 
Legonia on the map in big type. Pub- 
licity is what you need. All American— 
that’s the popular theme at present. 
We'll play it up strong.” 


CHAPTER XVI 
“ OW does that strike you?” 
Hawkins grinned as he shoved 
the copy of the Times forward as 
Exhibit A for publicity. They 
were in Gregory’s office at Legonia. 
“Notice the head,” he observed. “ ‘From 
our own correspondent’.” 
Gregory read the news item carefully. 


SHALL THE CONTROL OF OUR 
FISHERIES PASS INTO 
FOREIGN HANDS? 


Riot Among Legonia Fishermen Raises 
Interesting Question. Americans 
Contest Forcibly With Aliens For 
Freedom of the Seas. Showdown Ex- 
pected in the Near Future. 


Under these headlines came, first, a 
true account of the fight with Koyama’s 
men on the beach. Chronologically fol- 
lowed a review of past interferences 
suffered by the American fishermen at the 
hands of the aliens. And last, in glowing 
outlines, came his plan for meeting the 
opposition by a codperative organization 
of one hundred per cent, bona-fide Ameri- 
cans. The article concluded: 

“Tt is, therefore, with great interest that 
the public will watch the outcome of Mr. 
Gregory’s fight to regain control of a lost 
industry in local waters, as the rapid in- 
flux of the Japanese and their phenomenal 
birth rate threaten to jeopardize not only 
the fishing but other industries of the 
State as well.” 

Gregory’s face was radiant with satis- 
faction. 
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“You’re there on that stuff, Bill,” he 
commended. “You surely put it over in 
great shape.’ 

Hawkins frowned. 

“Fell down on one thing,” he observed. 
“The city editor blue-penciled my direct 
reference to your brand of canned goods. 
Claimed it was working against the ad 
man. Say, I'll tell you what to do,” he 
went on; “let me write you some good 
ads for your stuff and shoot them in right 
away to the advertising department. That 
will put you in strong with the paper and I 
can ‘dead-head’ a lot more dope through.” 

Gregory gave Hawkins carte blanche. 

As the newspaperman set to work, 
Dickie Lang entered. 

“Light haul all round,” she announced. 
“The albacore are heading out. Looks 
like we were going to have alittle weather.” 

Gregory’s expression changed quickly 
at her news. Then his jaw closed tighter. 

“That means we’ve got to follow them 
up,” he said. “We’ve got to have the 
fish. We’ve been putting it over on 
Koyama for the last few weeks and we 
can’t fall down now. The jobbers are 
watching us and we’ve got to show them 
we can deliver the goods. In addition to 
that I’m going to enter into quite an 
extensive advertising campaign and when 
it begins to bear its fruit, we’ve got to 
have the stuff on hand to come across. 
There are a lot of people looking this wav 
right now and we've got to make good.” 

“That’s the way to talk,” encouraged 
Hawkins. Then he smiled at the girl and 
nodded toward his friend. “Notice how 
I’m bringing him alive,” he exclaimed. 
“He’s quit shooting nickels now. He’s 
raised his sights already.” 

They all smiled at;Hawkins’ enthusiasm. 
Then the girl’s face became serious. 

“You know what going out to sea 
means,” she said quietly. “It just about 
means Diablo. That's where Koyama’s 
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He looked up. A Japanese fisherman 
What 


for you on my boat?” 


he cried 


was advancing angrily. 
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boats went this morning and I shouldn’t 
wonder if they struck it. When they get 
back we'll know.” 

“We’ve got to know before that,” 
Gregory averred. “Why not send a 
bunch of the boys over right away?” 

Dickie shook her head with great 
emphasis. 

“Haven’t the gear,” she objected. “It’s 
liable to be nasty. round the island at this 
time of the year. We’re shy on deep-sea 
hooks and heavy, line.” 

“We'll get it.’ 

Gregory turned to the phone. 

“T’ll order it by express,” he announced 
as he put in his call for the ship-chandlers 
at Port Sol. While he waited for the call 
he addressed Dickie Lang. 

“We can send some of the boats over 
right away, can’t we!” 

She considered, then nodded acquies- 
cence. 

“The Pelican and the Curlew are out- 
fitted for that kind of work,” she stated. 
“We could get them moving in half an 
hour. They could go over and do the 
scouting. they both have the wireless, 
you know.’ 

Gregory made up his mind at once. 

“Will you give me a list of the stuff you 
need?” he asked. ‘‘As soon as I get this 
call through I'll come out and we'll get 
them started. We ought to get the stuff 
we need by tonight or early tomorrow. 
Then the rest can clear.” 

His face brightened. 

“Tl have the Richard tomorrow,” he 
said. “Bronson’s going to bring her back 
and stay two or three days to put me on 
to the ropes. We'll get him to take us to 
Diablo.” 

“Count me in on that too,” exclaimed 
Hawkins quickly. “I’ve got it coming. 
I’ve hardly had a breath of salt air since 
I’ve been here.” 

The girl completed her list of the re- 
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quired gear as the phone rang. Gregory 
turned to the instrument and gave the 
order. 

“What’s that?” he concluded. “You'll 
have to have the cash? Why, thirty days 
is customary on that kind of stuff, isn’t 
it?—Well, I’ve got to have it right away. 
—All right, go ahead and draw on me if 
that’s the way you feel. But send the 
stuff.” 

He faced about w rathfully. 

“The robbers,” he said. “They have 
me in a hole and they know it. We have 
to have that gear right away though 
heaven only knows where I’m going to 
raise the money to pay for it.’ 


THE problem of raising approximately 
three thousand dollars in cash before 
ten o'clock the following morning pre- 
sented its difficulties. Gregory decided 
to tackle the matter at once. 

“T’ll try the local bank,” he declared. 
“And give old Rock a chance to make 
good on his promise.” 

Dickie strove to dissuade him. 

“Keep in the clear of that old Jap- 
lover,” she cautioned. “If he lets you 
have it, it will be with strings to tie you 
up with later on. You want to be free 
to follow your own convictions, not his, 
you know.” 

“A man needing money as I do has to 
get it where he can,” Gregory answered 
as he walked to the door. “But don’t 
worry about my going over to Koyama.” 

Hawkins hurried after him. 

“Wait a minute, Cap,” he called. “I'll 
walk along with you. I want to have a 
look round the village.” 

Leaving his friend at the bank the news- 
paperman directed his steps to the water- 
front and was soon hobnobbing familiarly 
with the white fishermen. With eyes and 
ears wide open, he worked his way slowly 
along the docks until he gained his ob- 
jective, the Golden Rule Fish Cannery. 
Walking to the far end of the cannery 
wharf where the Diablo boats were wait- 
ing to unload their cargo, he surveyed 
them curiously. As far as he was able to 
discern the crews of the various vessels 
were within the building. 

Hawkins saw a great chance. Looking 
about to see no one in sight, he climbed 
over the wharf rail and stepped aboard 
the nearest vessel. Unobserved, he made 
his way to the hold and squatted among the 
albacore. A rare opportunity was before 
him. He caught up a fish and examined 
it carefully, turning it over in his hands 
and delving into the belly with his eager 
fingers. But fish after fish proved not to 
be the ingenious container of contraband 
which the reporter expected. Yet this 
top layer might be only a blind. So inter- 
ested did he become in his work that he 
failed to hear the slip of sandaled feet 
shuffling along the deck. When he looked 
up, a stocky Japanese fisherman was 
advancing angrily. 

“What's a matter? 
the fish from Hawkins’ fingers. 
for you on my boat?” 

The newspaperman w as on the point of 
exhibiting the badge given him by the 
fish commissioner at Port Sol. Then he 
changed his mind. 

“You sell me fish?” he questioned. 

The Japanese shook his head. 

“No sell,” he exclaimed. 
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From the center of the struggling mass of 
men and boats came a sudden flare of 
light. “Fire! The crew of the 
Shima fled in a panic of fear to 
the deck of a neighboring craft 


Hawkins acted on the fisherman’s sug- 
gestion but with another plan. But at 
the office he was told politely that the 
boats had no license to carry passengers. 


REGORY found Dr. Rock in his pri- 
vate office and was warmly welcomed 
by the financier. 

“You told me if I ever got into a tight 
place, you’d see me through,” the young 
cannery owner began, “‘so I came in to 
have a little talk.” 

Rock nodded and the corners of his 
lips drew downward. 

“T sincerely trust you have met with no 
business reverses, my young friend,” he 
said. “However, if such should be the 
case, feel free to make me your confidant.” 

While Gregory stated his case the old 
man listened attentively. When he had 
concluded, Rock’s eyes were on the ceiling 
and his soft white hands caressed the 
desk noiselessly. 

“If you will accept a word of advice 
from one who seeks to advise you as a 
friend, you will——” 

“What?” 

Gregory cut short any rambling. 

“Stay away from Diablo Island.” 
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Rock’s advice carried a mandatory note 
which was not lost upon his auditor. 

“Why?” Gregory asked quickly. 

Rock searched the far corners of the 
room for the answer to the question. At 
length he replied: 

“Tt is an extremely dangerous place, 
particularly at this season of the year. 
Storms are prevalent about Diablo and 
by making the venture at this time you 
place not only your capital in jeopardy, 
but the lives of your men as well.” 

Gregory realized he had little time for 
argument. 

“T’ve asked for a loan of three thousand 
for ten days, Dr. Rock; it’s up to you. 
What will you do for me?” 

A slight frown came to the bank presi- 
dent’s forehead at his insistance. Then he 
said: “T will let you have the money on one 
condition—that you confine your opera- 
tions to coastal waters. _ Your security 
will then be comparatively safe.” 

“You forget, Doctor, that I am not 
taking my cannery with me to Diablo,” 
Gregory broke in. “Don’t you regard 
the plant and the canned product on the 
floor as sufficient security for a temporary 
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loan of three thousand dollars! 
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No 
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Rock nodded. After a moment’s silence 
he said: 

“‘There’s another thing. This is a time 
to speak plainly. As you are seeking a 
favor at my hands it is my duty to inform 
you that this bank does not wish to en- 
courage you in your militant policy of 
stirring up trouble with our alien popula- 
tion. Before you came, we lived in har- 
mony at Legonia, like members of one 
prosperous and contented family. Your 
advent transformed a thriving fishing 
village into a hotbed of strife and has made 
me almost ashamed of the fact that I am 
an American citizen.” 

He paused impressively and lifted a 
stubby forefinger with a warning gesture. 

“Consider your position well, young 
man,” he continued sternly. ‘We are 
passing through a critical period. Filled 
with insidious propaganda fed to them by 
a subsidized press, the people of this state 
are blindly supporting the passage of 
laws which would react in little short of 
persecution for the Japanese in California. 
In the spirit of simple American justice, 
I appeal to you, not to add fuel to the 
flame by igniting the fires of righteous 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Kinbasket Lake is a broadening and slackening of the Columbia, six or seven miles long and from one to two miles wide. Beyond its 
precipitous western wall rise the peaks and glaciers of the Selkirks; to the east stands the snowy barrier of the Rockies. 
If Kinbasket Lake is ever made accessible to the tourist its fame will reach to the end of the earth 
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Down the C olumbia 


The Explorers Bang Into the Rollers, Rocks and 
Whirlpools of Surprise Rapids 


OLDEN, superbly _ sit- 

uated where the Kicking 

Horse comes tumbling 

down to join the Colum- 

bia, is a typical Western mining 
and lumbering town. Save for their 
penchant for dramatizing the perils of the 
Big Bend, the people are delightful. I had 
taken especial pains to warn Roos what he 
would have to expect from Golden in the 
matter of warnings about the Big Bend, 
but in spite of all, that garrulous social 
center, the town poolroom, did manage to 
slip one rather good one over on him be- 
fore we got away. “How long does it 
take to go round the Bend?” he had asked 
of a circle of trappers and lumberjacks 
who were busily engaged in their favorite 
winter indoor sport of decorating the pool- 


room stove with a frieze of tobacco juice. | 


“Figger it fer yerself, sonny,” replied a 
corpulent woodsman with a bandaged 
jaw. “If yer gets into yer boat an’ lets 
it goin that ten-twent’-thirt’-mile 


By Lewis R. Freeman 
Author of : Tracking the Trades; Hell's Hatches, etc. 


stuff—thirty per cent over-proof; which 
means that it could be diluted with four 
parts of waters and still retain enough 
potency to make an ordinary man blink 
if he tried to bolt it. 

We pushed off from Beavermouth at 
three o’clock of the afternoon of Septem- 
ber twenty-ninth. We had hoped for an 
early start, but the erratically running 
local freight, six or eight hours behind 
time, did not arrive with our boat until 
noon. 

After the “farewell” had been filmed, 
we landed at a fire ranger’s cabin to pick 
up Roosand hiscamera. The ranger told 
us that a couple of trappers who had been 
for some weeks engaged in portaging their 
winter supplies round Surprise Rapids 


would be waiting for us at the 
head of the first fall in the expec- 
tation of getting the job of packing 
our stuff down tothe foot. ““Noth- 
ing doing,” Blackmore replied de- 
cisively; “going straight through.” The 
ranger grinned and shook his grizzled 
head. ‘‘You’re the man to do it,” he 
said; “but jest the same, I’m glad it’s you 
and not me that has the job.” 

The station agent came down with 
Roos, evidently with the cheering purpose 
of showing us the place where his prede- 
cessor and a couple of other men had been 
drowned in attempting to cross the river 
some months previously. ‘Only man in 
the boat to be picked up alive was a one- 
armed chap,” he concluded impressively. 
“Too late now for operations on any of 
this crew,” laughed Blackmore, pushing 
off with a pike-pole. 

Roos stationed himself in the bow, with 
camera set up on its shortened tripod, 

waiting to surprise any scenery 





current, it’s a simpl’ problum of 
*rithmatick. If yer aint dished 
in a souse-hole, yer has ter make 
Revelstoke insider one day. As 
yer has ter do sum linin’ to keep 
right side up, it’s sum slower. 
Best time any of us makes it in 
istwo days. But we never rushes 
it even like that ’nless we're 
hurryin’ the cor’ner down ter 
sit on sum drownded body.” 

As the whole court had nodded 
solemn acquiescence to this, and 
as none had cracked anything 
remotely resembling a smile, Roos 
was considerably impressed— 
not to say depressed. (So had I 
been the first time I heard that 
coroner yarn). Nor did he find 
great comfort in the hotel pro- 
prietor’s really well meant at- 
tempt at reassurance. “Don’t let 
that story bother you, my boy,” 
the genial McConnell had said: 

they never did take the coroner 
round the Big Bend. Fact is, 
there never.was a coroner here 
that had the guts to tackle it!” 

Through the efforts of influ- 










ential friends in Golden I had 
also been able to secure two bot- 
tles of prime Demerara rum. 
Knowing that I was going to pick 
up at least one cask of Scotch on 
the way, and perhaps two or 
three, 1 had not been very keen 
about bothering with the rum. 
Buton theassurance that it might 
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caught lurking along the way. 
Blackmore steered from the stern 


with his seven-feet-long birch 
paddle. Andy Kitson and I, 


pulling starboard and port oars 
respectively, rubbed shoulders on 
the broad ’midships thwart. 

Andy Kitson was a big husky 
North -of-Irelander, who had 
spent twenty years trapping, 
packing, hunting, lumbering and 
boating in western Canada. Like 
the best of his kind, he was de- 
liberate and sparing of speech 
most of the time, but with a fine 
reserve vocabulary for emergency 
use. He was careful and cautious, 
as all good river boatmen should 
be, but decidedly “‘all there” in a 
pinch. 


S it was three-thirty when we 
finally pushed off, Blackmore 
announced that he would not try 
to make farther than “Eight 
mile” that afternoon. In a cur- 
rent varying from three to eight 
miles an hour, we slid along down 
stream between banks golden-gay 
with the turning leaves of poplar, 
cottonwood and birch, the bright 
colors of which were strikingly 
accentuated by the somber back- 
ground cf thick-growing spruce, 
hemlock, balsam and fir. 
We took about an hour to run 
to “Eight Mile,” Andy and I 
pulling steadily all the way in the 












well be two or three days before 
any whisky lost. by. drowned 
bootleggers in the river was found, 
and that getting wet in the Colum- 
bia without something to restore 
the circulation was as good as 
suicide, I allowed myself to be 
persuaded. It was wonderful 


Mr, Freeman set out to go in a boat from the glacial sources of 

the Columbia to tidewater, following the trail blazed. by the 

Astor party more than a century ago. In this stirring chapter 

he describes his adventures in the wild waters of the Big Bend. 

The sketch map shows the route followed by the Freeman 
boats through the almost endless cascades between 


Beavermouth and Revelstoke 


deep, smoothly-running current. 
We tied upina quiet lagoon open- 
ing out to the west—evidently the 
mouth of a high-water channel. 
There was a magnificent stand of 
fir and spruce on a low bench 
running back from the river, not 
of great size on account of growing 
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The lake-like surface of the water might have fooled them if they hadn't heard the roar of 


the rapids beyond the bend of the river 


so thickly, but amazingly lofty and 
straight. We camped in the shelter 
of the timber without pitching a 
tent, Andy and Blackmore sleeping 
in the open and Roos and I in a 
tumble-down trapper’s cabin. Or 
rather we spread our blankets in 
the infernal hole. As the place was 
both damp and rat-infested, we did 
not sleep. Roos spent the night 
chopping wood and feeding the 
rust-eaten—and therefore smoky 
—sheet-iron stove. I divided my 
time between growling at Roos for 
enticing me into keeping him com- 
pany in the cabin against Black- 
more’s advice, and throwing things 
at the prowling rodents. It did 
not make for increased cheerfulness 
when I hit him on the ear with a 
hob-nailed boot that I had intended 
fora pair of eyes gleaming vitreously 
on a line about six inches back of 
his gloomily bowed head. He ar- 
gued—and with some reason, | 
must admit—that I had no call to 
draw so fine a bead until I was 
surer of my aim. Largely as a 
point of repartee, I told him not to 
be too certain | was not sure of my 
aim. But I really had been trying 
to hit the rat. 

There was a heavy mist resting on the 
river for a couple of hours after daybreak, 
but it was lifting by the time we were 
ready to push off. In running swift water 
good visibility is even more imperative 
than at sea, but as there was nothing im- 
mediately ahead to bother, Blackmore did 
not wait for it to clear completely. 


THE current quickened for a while and 
then began slowing again, the river 
broadening and deepening meanwhile. | 
thought I read the signs aright and asked 
Blackmore. “Yes,” he replied with a 
confirmatory nod; “it’s the river backing 
up for its big jump. Stop pulling a min- 
ute and you can probably hear the rapid 
growling even here.” Andy and I laid 
on our oars and listened. There it was 
surely enough, deep and distant but un- 
mistakable—the old familiar drum-roll of 
a big river beating for the charge. It was 
tremendous music—heavy, air-quivering, 
earth-shaking; more the diapason of a 
great cataract than an ordinary rapid, it 





The author and Andy put their backs into the oars—and 


it was found necessary most of the time 


Lewis R. Freeman 
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seemed to me. I was right. Surprise is 
anything but an ordinary rapid. 

fhe two trappers of whom the fire- 
ranger at Beavermouth had spoken were 
waiting for us on the bank. They had 
permits for trapping on a couple of the 
creeks below Kinbasket Lake, and were 
getting down early in order to lay out 
their lines by the time the season opened 
a month or so hence. They had been 
packing their stuff over the three-mile 
portage to the foot of the rapids during 
the last three weeks, and now, with noth- 
ing left to go but their canoes, were free 
to give us a hand if we wanted them. 
Blackmore replied that he could save time 
and labor by running and lining the rap- 
ids. “Besides,” he added with a grin, vhs E 
take it these movie people have come out 
to get Pictures of a river trip, not an over- 
land journey.” The trappers took the 
dig in good part. 

Blackmore looked to the trim of the boat 
carefully before shoving off, putting her 
down a bit more by the stern, it 
seemed to me. He cautioned me on 
one point as we pulled across the 
quarter of a mile to where the banks 
ran close together and the quiet 
water ended. “Don’t never dip 
deep in the white water, and ’spec- 
ially in the swirls,” he said, 
stressing each word. “If you do, 
a whirlpool is more’n likely to carry 
your oar-blade under the boat and 
tear out half the side ’fore you can 
clear your oarlock. That’s the 
way that patched gunnel next you 
came to get smashed.” As we were 
about at the point where it is well 
to confine all the talking done in 
the boat to one man, I refrained 
from replying that I had been told 
the same thing in a dozen or so lan- 
guages, on four different continents, 
and by “skippers” with black, 
yellow and copper as well as white 
skins, at fairly frequent intervals 
during the last fifteen years. There 
were enough slips I might make, 
but that of dipping deep in rough 
water was hardly likely to be one 
of them. 

The rumble of the rapid grew 
heavier as we proceeded, but only 
a single flickering white “eyelash” 
revealed the imminent ambush 





Every member of the crew had his hands full “lining” the boats through a particularly 
treacherous pitch in the tumbling waters of Surprise Rapids 
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lurking beyond the black rocks. The 
current accelerated rapidly as_ the 
walls closed in, but ran easily, without 
effort or ripple, with an almost uncanny 
absence of swirls and eddies. “Have 
plenty way on her ’fore she hits the suds,” 
cautioned Blackmore, and Andy and I 
grunted in unison as we leaned a few more 
pounds of beef into our bending spruces. 

With an easy bob—quick like a row- 
boat rides the bow wave of a steamer, but 
smoother, easier in its lift—we ran into 
the head of the rapid. There was a swift 
V-shaped chute of smooth jade-green 
water; then we slapped right into the 
“suds.” High-headed waves slammed 
against the bows and threw spray all over 
the boat and far astern of it. But they 
lacked “‘jolt.”” They had too much froth 
and not enough green water to make them 
really formidable. We were in rough but 
not really bad water. I tried to grin at 
Blackmore to show him I understood the 
situation and was enjoying it highly; but 
his eyes, pin-points of concentration 
under bent brows, were directed 
over my head and far in advance 
Plainly, he was thinking as wel 
as looking well ahead. 


EASSURED by the smart way 

we were slashing through that 
first riffle, I ventured to steal a look 
over my shoulder. In the immediate 
foreground Roos, with his waterproof 
buttoned close round his neck, 
was shaking the spray out of his 
hair and watching for a chance to 
snap with his kodak. Ahead there 
was perhaps another hundred yards 
of about the same sort of water as 
that in which we were running; 
then a yeasty welter of white 
where the river disappeared round 
a black cliff into what seemed a 
narrow gorge. Opposite the cliff 
the river wall sloped slightly and 
was thickly covered with a dense 
growth of evergreen. The heavy 
roar we had been hearing for hours 
was still mufHled. Evidently the 
main disturbance was somewhere 
beyond the bend at the cliff. 

The thunder of falling water 
grew louder as we headed down 
toward the white smother in the 
embrasure of the bend, and it was 


A landing some distance above a bad fall. 
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This bend and its whirlpool have a tragic record. At the left can be seen part of 
the log pile that was set on fire 





In white water an oar must not be dipped deep or the 


current may drag the blade under the boat 





While the picture man set up his. camera 
the others prepared to “line down’ the boats 


from Blackmore’s lips rather than 
from any words I heard that I 
gathered that he was calling for 
“More way!” Still keeping fairly 
good stroke, Andy and I quickly 
had her going enough faster than 
the current to give the big paddle 
all the steerage “grip” Blackmore 
could ask for. Swinging her sharply 
to the right, he headed her past 
the outreaching rock claws at the 
foot of the cliff, and, with a sudden 
blaze of light and an ear-shattering 
rush of sound, we were into the first 
and worst fall of Surprise Rapids. 

That dual onslaught of light and 
sound had something of the para- 
lyzing suddenness of that which 
occurs when a furnace door is 
thrown wide and eye and ear are 
assailed at the same instant with 
the glare and the roar from within. 
One moment we were running ina 
shadowed gorge with a heavy but 
deadened and apparently distant 
rumble sounding somewhere ahead; 
the next we were in the heart of a 
roar that fairly scoured our ear- 
drums, and blinking in a fluttering 
white light that seemed to sear the 
eyeballs. The one hurried glance 
that I threw behind me as I began 
floundering on the end of my kicking 
oar photographed an intensely vivid 
picture on my memory. 


yar had been merely a swiftly flow- 
ing river with astreak of silver rifles 
down the middle had changed to a tumul- 
tuous tumble of cascades that gleamed in 
solid white from bank to bank like the 
churned snow of a freshly descended ava- 
lanche. There was no green water what- 
ever; not even a streak that was tinged 
with green. All that relieved the coruscat- 
ing, sun-silvered tumble of whiteness were 
the black tips of jutting bed-rock sticking 
up through the foam they had churned. 
The deeply shadowed western wall, hang- 
ing above the river like a dusky pall, served 
only to accentuate by contrast the intense 
white light that danced above the cascade. 
It was as though the golden yellow had 
been filtered out of the sunlight in the 
depths, and only the pure blue-white of 
calcium reflected back into the atmo- 
sphere. , 



























































































Blackmore safeguarded the moored boats with pike-poles to 
prevent bumping during the night 


Heavy as was the fall of the river over 
the stretch we had now entered, I could 
just make out a point perhaps a half mile 
farther down where it dropped out of 
sight entirely. That, I told myself, must 
be the place where there was an unbroken 
reef of bed-rock all the way across the 
stream, and where there was an abrupt 
drop of eight or ten feet. A great throb- 
bing rumble cutting into the slightly 
higher-keyed roar that already engulfed 
us also seemed to indicate that the steep- 
est pitch had not yet been reached. 
had, of course, seen worse water than this, 
but certainly had never (as appeared to 
be the case now) been irretrievably com- 
mitted to running it. I had heard that it 
was quite unrunnable in any kind of a 
boat, it certainly looked unrunnable, and 
I seemed to have the impression that 
Blackmore had said he was not intending 
torun it. Yet here we were into it, and 
without (so far as I could see) anything to 
do but drive ahead. However, that was 
Blackmore’s affair. 


HE rather smart team-work which 

Andy and I had maintained for a while 
dissolved like the morning mists as we 
banged in among the walloping rollers at 
the head of the real cascade. Both of us 
were in difficulties, but his round-armed 
thumping stroke seemed rather more true 
to form than the shattered remnants of 
my fine straight-armed slide-and-recover, 
with its dainty  surface-skimming 
“feather.” Nothing but the sharpest of 
dabs with the tip of an oar can get any 
hold in a current of fifteen to twenty miles 
an hour, and the short, wristy pull (which 
is all there is time for) doesn’t impart a 
lot of impulse to a thirty-foot boat. 
That, and the staggering buffets on the 
bows, for it was solid, lumpy water that 
was coming over us now, quickly reduced 
our headway. (Headway through the 
current, I mean; our headway floating in 
the current was terrific). This was, of 
course, a serious handicap to Blackmore, 
as it deprived him of much of the steer- 
age-way upon which he was dependent 
for quick handling of the boat. However, 
Blackmore knew just what he was going 
up against. 

I was too busy keeping myself from 
being bucked off the thwart by my floun- 
dering oar to steal more than that first 
hurried look over my shoulder. It was 
not my concern what was ahead anyway. 
All I had to do was to take a slap at the 
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top of a wave every 
time I saw a chance, 
and be ready to back, 
or throw my weight 
into a_ heavy stroke, 
when Blackmore need- 
ed help to turn her this 
way orthat. Mysignal 
—a jerk of the steers- 
man’s head to the left 
—came sooner than I 
expected. It lookeda 
sheer impossibility to 
drive through the maze 
of rocks to either bank, 
yet that—after a long, 
anxious look ahead— 
was evidently what he 
had decided to at- 
tempt. 


a the way Black- 
ore was leaning into 
his paddle I knew pose he needed all the 
pull I could give him to bring her round. 
Swinging back hard, I threw every pound 
I had into my oar. For an instant the 
lack of resistance as the blade tore through 
foam nearly sent me reeling backwards; 
then it bit into solid water, and, under 
impulse of oar and paddle, the boat piv- 
oted through more than half a quadrant 
and shot straight for the bank. Right in 
where the black rock tips were scattered 
like the raisins in a pudding he headed 
her. There was no room to use the oars 
now, but she still carried more than 
enough way to send her to the bank. Or 
rather, it would have carried her through 
if the course had been clear. Missing two 
or three rocks by inches, she rasped half 
her length along another, and onto a 
fourth—lurking submerged by a foot— 
she jammed full tilt. It was her ‘port bow 
that struck, and from the crash it seemed 
impossible that she could have escaped 
holing. Andy went over the side so sud- 
denly that, until I saw him balancing on 
a rock and trying to keep the boat from 
backing off into the current, I thought he 
had been thrown overboard by the im- 
pact. Thumping her bow with his boot, 
he reported her leaking slightly but not 
much damaged. Then, swinging her 
round into an eddy, he jumped off into 
the waist-deep water and led her unresist- 
ingly up against the bank. It was aston- 
ishing to see so wild a creature so suddenly 
become tame. 

We would have to “line down” from 
here to the foot of the first fall, Blackmore 
said. While Roos was 
setting up his camera 
the veteran explained 
that he could have run 
four or five hundred 
yards farther down, 
right to the - brink. of 
the “tip off,” but that 
he preferred getting in 
out of the wet where 
he had*a good land-’ 
ing. 1° agreed with 
him heartily—without 
putting it in words. 
But if that was his idea 





of a’ “good landing 
” 

place,” I hoped “he 

would © continue, to 


avoid bad ones. 
Nothing of the outfit 

save the moving-pic- 

ture camera’ Was re- 
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moved from the boat at this juncture. 
Coiling his line—something over a hundred 
feet of half-inch Manila hemp—over his 
left arm, Blackmore signalled Andy to 
shove off. Paying out the line through his 
right hand, he let the eddy carry the boat 
out into the drag of the current. Armed 
with long pike-poles, Andy and I ran on 
ahead to keep it clear of the banks as it 
swung in. This was easy enough as long as 
we had only the bank tocontend with. But 
almost immediately the trouble which 
makes Surprise Rapids one of the nastiest 
stretches on any river in the world to line 
began to develop. This came from the 
submerged rocks which crop up all along 
between the banks and the deeper water 
of mid-channel. 


PULLING her upand releasing her with 
ahand that reminded me of that of a 
consummate natural horseman, Blackmore 
nursed the boat along and managed to 
avoid most of these obstructions. But 
every now and then she would wedge be- 
tween a close-set pair of boulders and re- 
sist the force of the current to drive her 
on. At such times it was up to Andy and 
me to wade in and try to dislodge her with 
our poles. Failing thus, we had to wade 
out ‘still farther and lift her through. 
Andy always took the lead in this lifting 
business, claiming that it required a lot of 
experience to know just the instant to 
stop shoving at the boat as she began to 
move and start bracing against the cur- 
rent to keep from getting carried away. 
I have no doubt he was right. In any 
event he would never let me come out 
until he had tugged and hauled for sev- 
eral minutes trying to budge her alone, 
and even then—notwithstanding his four 
or five inches less of height—he always 
took his station in the deepest hole. Two 
or three times, shaking himself like a 
Newfoundland, he came out wet to the 
armpits with the i icy water. As the sun 
was beating hotly upon the rocks, how- 
ever, neither of us felt the cold much that 
afternoon. A few days later it was an- 
other story. 

At the head of that rough-and-tumble 
cascade leading to the fall, Blackmore de- 
cided that we would have to unload the 
boat completely before trying to let her 
down. So we unloaded the boat, and 
Blackmore, leading her into the quietest 
pool he could find, moored her for the 
night. 

(Continued on page 65) 





One of the camps in the cedars after a stiff bit of hard 
labor on a portage 
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San Diego. oldest of California's cities, has so far this year put up more buildings of a greater value than those erected in St. Louis, Buffalo 
or Atlanta. Its harbor has trebled its business in four years and the effect of the Panama Canal is just beginning to 


make itself felt. 


This picture shows the super-dreadnaught New Mexico in San Diego harbor 


The Corn Belt in California 


How Climate is Moving the Middle West to the 


E have proceeded far 
toward the goal of a 
standardized, _inter- 


changeable _ civiliza- 
tion. If American homes could be 
taken up on a magic carpet and 
transplanted bodily a thousand, two thou- 
sand miles in a night, the housewife upon 
awakening would find the same kind of a 
grocery with the same kind of goods, the 
same movies, the same open-face lawns, the 
same flivvers and the same clubs in the 
new location. 
But this process of stand- 


Shores of the Pacific 


By W alter V. W oehlke 


Author of: What Cotton Did to Arizona; “ 


The New Day in New Mexico 


the dominant overtones of Southern Cali- 
fornia’s commercial and esthetic sym- 
phony. No, that isn’t right. There are 
two separate organizations making music 
in the climatic capital of the Western 
Hemisphere. The one consisting of the 


becomes conscious of the efforts of 
a rival instrument also performing 
continuously. It is an immense 
parlor” organ, slightly wheezy and 

saihiaaiie with a distinctly Middle 

Western nasal timbre. As the 
organ has not been tuned since it was 
moved half across the continent into 
strange surroundings, and as_he organist 
sometimes falls from grace and listens to 
the competing jazz, the pious melodic 
rumble is occasionally interrupted by 
strange hiccoughs. On Sun- 
days, when “parlor” organ 





ardization is not one hun- 
dred per cent completed. De- 
spite exterior similarity to 
the point of weariness, the 
life of every region, of every 
city retains a flavor, a scent, 
an atmosphere all its own. In 
the case of Southern Califor- 
nia, this flavor is determined 
by the extraordinary blend- 
ing of three elements very 
much subdued in the average 
community. 





UST how did Los Angeles manage to be- 
J come the largest city west of the Missouri? 
What factors are making Southern California 
the most prosperous spot in the country despite 
universal depression? These questions Mr. 
Woehlke answers entertainingly in this article, 
the third of a series reviewing post-war condi- 

tions in the Far West.—The Editors. 


and brass band burst into 
their loudest strains trying 
to drown out each other, 
the effect is unequaled any- 
where in Christendom. 

But the dominant strain 
of the dissonance is the 
Peppy, choir of the real es- 
taters’ seductive trumpets. 

Is there anywhere on the 
continent a region where the 
cutting-up and sale of Mother 
Earth has been developed 








It is said that the bulk 
of Southern  California’s 
urban working population consists of 
real estate sellers, fortune tellers. and 
movie people. That’s probably true, 
at least as far as visibility and prominence 
are concerned. These three classes of 
Southern Californians are as ubiquitous 
as the Climate, as persistent as prohibi- 
tionists, as modest as a steam calliope. 
They set the pace and make the noise. 
Going full blast—which they do twelve 
months of the frostless year—they create 


above mentioned three classes plays brass 
exclusively, with trombones in the ma- 
jority; the tempo is jazz and no mode of 
expression is tolerated except a full-lunged 
fortissimo. ‘That’s what the tourist hears 
in the desert long before he reaches the 
Promised Land. Simultaneously he gets 
the first whiff of the region’s characteris- 
tic scent, a compound of musk, Jockey 
Club and the odor of sanctity. 

But after he has been there a while he 


as highly as in Southern 
California? I doubt it. 
The state of the art, as they say in the 
Patent Office, has reached perfection. The 
batting average can’t be improved. 
Compared with the Southern California 
artists, the land sellers elsewhere are 
mere apprentices. 

A nurseryman from Rochester, New 
York, visited Southern California twenty- 
five years ago. The morning after his 
arrival a real estate man called at his 
hotel. 
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“But I don’t want to buy land,” pro- 
tested the New Yorker. “I’m merely a 
tourist.” 


“That’s what they all say,” replied the 


land man. “I don’t care whether you 
buy or not. Get in and I'll drive you 
round, show you the country. We'll 


have a nice ranch dinner and we'll be back 
in the afternoon. Won't cost you a cent 
= you're under no obligation to buy 

nything.” 

he Easterner climbed into the buggy. 
That was the end. Before he came back 
he had bought ten acres. In three years 
he had a hundred, in five years a thousand 
acres, all in citrus fruits. Of course he 
gave up business and home in New York. 

They are still using the same aggressive 
tactics, with modern improvements and 
variations. Take the district round Los 
Angeles. In three days I was urged by 
eighteen different sidewalk agents to eat 
eighteen free ranch dinners and take eigh- 
teen free rides by auto and motor boat, 
all without cost or obligation of any kind 
except to view the lots in the marvelous 
tracts, lots that must double in value 
within a year. 

My friend George did that twelve years 
ago. He fell. He went out for a ranch 
dinner and came back with a ranch of five 
acres. I still remember how I laughed at 
him when he moved to the tall timber be- 
cause hecouldn’t afford 
to live close to the 
bright—before 9 Pp. M.— 
lights and keep up his 
payments on the five 
acres. They cost him 
a total of thirty-five 
hundred dollars. 


The Joke 


I met George a cou- 
ple of months ago. 

E How’ s the ranch?” I 
snickered. George 
sighed. “You see,” he 
said, scratching his 
ear, “I’m up a stump. 
Should I or shouldn’t 
I sell? Two of ’emare 
after it. One of ’em 
offers twenty-eight 
thousand cash and the 
other offers _ thirty 
thousand, half cash, 
balance in two years. 
Guess I won’t sell at 
all. Ican get thirty- 
five thousand in a year 
or two.” 

I am telling this true story (name, ad- 
dress and particulars furnished on appli- 
cation) for a purpose. I’ve got the finest 
half-acre lot in all Southern California, 
marine and mountain view, cool breeze 
and little fog, half a block from car line 
and three blocks from nearest real estate 
office. I’ve had it twelve years, but I’m 
not greedy, I'll sell it to the highest 
bidder for not less than cost plus savings 
bank interest and taxes. Terms if neces- 
sary. Two per cent discount if taken 
before taxes saat delinquent again. 

Real estate with its allied branches, 
surveying, title-searching, mortgage-draw- 
ing, lot-stake manufacturing, has been the 
leading industry of Southern California 
for almost forty years, but it never en- 
joyed as splendid a boom as the one that 
began in the late summer of 1919 and con- 
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tinued with undiminished fury for a year. 
At the beginning of the toom a syndicate 
acquired a ninety-acre barley field adjoin- 
ing the latest and most fashionable of the 
Los Angeles residence districts. The ink 

wasn’t dry on the sales agreement and the 
first full-page advertisement when_the 
buyers began to form in line. Their 
money paid for all the street work costing 
in excess of $300,C00; the syndicate didn’t 
have to putupacent. Inless than a year 


the sales of that new tract exceeded a mil- 
lion and a half and were still climbing fast 
Ninety per cent of the 


at last reports. 
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purchasers paid cash and not a house cost- 
ing less than $15,000 was built. 

There was the cigar manufacturer from 
St. Louis who came out every winter, be- 
ginning in 1900, to enjoy the sunshine, lie 
in the beach sand, listen to the breakers 
and the gulls and to fish from the lonely 
pier down at Ocean Park, eighteen miles 
west of Los Angeles. Because he liked 
the solitude of the beach, he rented a piece 
of sand on the ocean front and put up a 
little board-and-batten cottage. Along 
came a real estater and subdivided the 

sand dunes. Luck would have it that the 
cigar man’s cottage in the process of sub- 
division happened to stand on a corner lot 
in the non-existent business center. The 
subdivider urged the cigar man to buy. 

“Tt’s only seven hundred,” he argued. “Tt ll 
be worth fifteen hundred in two years.” 


The new factory is 
the result, the power 
line through the desert 
the principal cause of 
Southern California's 
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“Seven hundred dollars for twenty-five 
feet of sand!’ sneered the cigar man. 
“’m from Missouri. Take your old lot. 
I’ll move my shack. I won’t be held up 
and robbed.” 
He didn’t buy. Seven years later the 
sand lot sold for twelve thousand dollars. 
And still I’m willing to part with my 
Southern California lot for practically 
cost and carrying charges. 


Perpetually * *Good™ 


Los Angeles with 560,000 inhabitants 
as counted by the 1920 Census enumera- 
tors, is now the largest 


city in the Far West. 
If you. will look at 
the map gotten out 


monthly by the United 
States Chamber of Com- 
merce to show at a glance 
the condition of business 
in various parts of the 
country, you will notice 
that from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific every district 
is marked either “fair” or 
“poor.” There is only one 
spot where business is 
invariably indicated as 
and that spot is 
Southern California. And 
in Southern California in 
general, in Los Angeles in 
particular, business con- 
tinues to be good despite 
the world-wide depression 
because the real estate 
fraternity and the golden 
Climate continue to work 
hand in hand. Leaving 
out all other factors, the 
constant stream of people 
seeking new homes in 2 
mild climate would be 
sufficient to keep Southern 
California prosperous. 
They must be housed, and 
the necessary building 
operations attract thou- 
sandsof skilled mechanics; 
both the new residents 
and the house builders 
swell the trade of grocery, 
dry goods and furniture 
stores, of garages, cafe- 


industrial terias and bootleggers, of 
development shoe dealers, chile-con- 
carne parlors, dairies and 
electric lines. These en- 
terprises, in turn, need 


more employees to wait on 
their customers, more power to light the 
stores and run the cars, more paper to ad- 
vertise, more lawyers to collect the bills, 
etc., until for every new resident drawing 
an income from the old farm in Iowa there 
are three or four workers to look after his 
needs. ' In other words, to lift one’s self 
by one’s boot straps is not such an impos- 
sible feat, after all. 

There are few regions in this country 
that began their careers with less of the 
world’s goods than the territory known as 
Southern California. Though the padres, 
coming from Mexico, started their long 
chain of missions at San Diego a century 
and a half ago, though the missions and 
the settlers that came with them soon had 
large herds, grapes, olives and grain, their 
fields and orchards were tiny dots in the 
wilderness of gray sagebrush. And when 
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Eighteen years ago not even a coyote lived on the site of this Southern California town in the center of the dreaded Colorado Desert. Today 
El Centro is the hub of the Imperial Valley, a community with 50,000 inhabitants, shipping 100,000 


the gold fever broke out five hundred 
miles to the north, the southern half- 
Spanish end of the Golden State, compris- 
ing perhaps one-fourth of the state’s area 
and consisting of ninety per cent of desert 
and mountains, was completely forgotten. 
The state’s central part had gold, timber, 
herds of cattle, enormous wheat fields, 
deep rivers, a great world harbor. The 
dry southern tail had nothing except lean 
cattle and a marvelously equable climate 
along a rather narrow Coast strip. It was 
shut off from the gold-and-wheat region 
by mountain ranges, from the east by the 
country’s driest, most dangerous deserts; 
it had Mexico to the south and the empty 
Pacific to the west. For forty years it 
grew as fast as a newly laid egg; in forty 
years its only claim to momentary fame 
was the lynching of some twenty inoffen- 
sive Chinese on a drunken Saturday. 
The California, the region of Bret Harte 
and Mark Twain and Frank Norris, of 
Huntington and Hanford, of John Muir 
and Joaquin Miller, ignored its poor, 
shabby relation and was rather ashamed 
of it. 

And then Iowa discovered the virtues 
of Southern California’s Cli- 
mate. Kansas and Nebraska 
heard of the discovery; the 
news traveled north to Mani- 
toba, east to Indiana, all 
over the Corn Belt and the 
Wheat Buckle. There was 
no holding them. They came 
in droves, flocks and shoals. 
The rush was on. It’s still 
on. It will continue to be 
on until Southern California 
has disposed of its last avail- 
able drop of water. And 
then they'll begin to con- 
dense the ocean. 

Speaking parenthetically, 
offers for that marine-and- 
mountain-view lot are still 
being accepted. 

You see, the Climate that 
restored health and prolonged 
life also proved to be a vast 
outdoor nursery for tender, 
sensitive plants. Given water 
and transportation, South- 


on one newly opened Los Angeles tract. 


carloads of agricultural products annually 


ern California could produce huge 
quantities of oranges, lemons, olives, 
walnuts, grapes, tomatoes, lima beans, 
lettuce, onions, celery, dates, figs and can- 
taloupes per acre. It did produce them 
to such an extent that Los Angeles could 
afford to bring a young river 230 miles 
from the north across the Mojave Desert 
and through the backbone of the Sierra 
Madre to have an assured supply for at 
least a million people. Just now that 
forehanded, foresighted city is getting 
ready to obtain water enough for two 
million people—from the somnolent Bret 
Harte-Mark Twain part of California. 


Capital C Climate 


The rush of the middle-aged Middle 
West to Southern California’s Climate 
continued without pause or halt for 
twenty years. Right here I desire to stop 
long enough to correct a popular misap- 
prehension. ‘That rush was not the result 
of, nor was it kept up by, an expensive, 
well-planned and systematic advertising 
campaign hatched and financed by Los 
Angeles. On the contrary, with the ex- 
ception of maintaining a few exhibits of 





They built 250 new homes as charmingly original as this in ten months 
In domestic 


architecture Southern California leads the world 


large pumpkins, embalmed fruits and wal- 
nut elephants, Los Angeles as a commun- 
ity confined its effective advertising to the 
irreducible minimum. The real advertis- 
ing Southern California received cost 
nothing; it came from contented buyers, 
from the thousands of men and women so 
startled by the contrast between the snow- 
bound, blizzard-swept prairies and the 
orange-scented valleys of their new home 
that their letters to the stay-behinds 
teemed with adoration and wonder, over- 
flowed with the marvels of a painless win- 
ter and a dry summer. 

It was the word-of-mouth, take-my- 
pen-in-hand advertising that filled the 
west-bound trains wherever the excursion 
rates were in effect. And after this volun- 
teer advertising had brought the new- 
comers, Southern California got up at 
5 a.M., worked and schemed till midnight 
to entertain them, feed them and make 
them comfortable at minimum cost. Look 
at the cafeterias! If Los Angeles did not 
invent them, at least it made the idea of 
wrestling with a tray to save and work up 
an appetite so popular that nowadays the 
self-help palacios everywhere are crowded 
even though the item of sav- 
ings has been eliminated 
while the gratuitous tray- 
wrestling remains, aggravated 
by the saccharine stains of 
the save-yourself orchestra. 
The next development should 
be the introduction of a one- 
man organ to replace the 
four instrumentalists, espe- 
cially as the steam-table sur- 
plus power could be utilized 
efficiently in the working of 
the bellows. 

Southern California built 
hotels of all sizes and grades 
to suit every purse, erected 
miles of light, medium and 
heavy weight housekeeping 
apartments, sign posted every 
main road for motorists, ar- 
ranged inexpensive, one- and 
two-day rides to all points of 
interest, built half a dozen 
Coney Islands for the frivo- 


lous and thousands’ of 
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churches for the devout, pioneered 
the way in the length and quality of 
motor roads, laid out golf links by the 
score just to keep the visiting climate- 
seekers and sightseers amused and enter- 
tained for the longest possible time. Its 
real estaters did the rest. 

They sold ’em. Most certainly they 
did sell ’em. Not only did they sell the 
lots, but they made it easy for the new lot 
owners to build the coziest, most attrac- 
tive and convenient bungalows, houses 
that revolutionized American domestic 
architecture, for five hundred dollars 
down and the balance like rent—plus 
little items like taxes, repairs, insurance, 
etc. Of course these lots at the time of 
their sale were priced too high, but nobody 
cared. While the influx of newcomers 
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Golden State into a hesperidian garden, 
to build in a spot lacking even ordinary 
commercial advantages the largest city 
west of Chicago, to create harbors out of 
dry land and, Sunday schools and the 
single standard notwithstanding, to hatch 
and rear the greatest film-producing cen- 
teronthe planet. Which is going some. 

I mentioned team work in the preceding 
paragraph. There are a million persons 
practising it in Southern California, the 
real estaters in the lead. They actually 
boost the other fellow’s subdivision! Hon- 
estly, they do. If one of them discovers 
that he can’t get the prospect’s signature 
on the dotted line, he’ll turn right round 
and praise the tract of the competitor. 
It isn’t altruism. It’s merely a clear rec- 
ognition of the fact that population is the 





The hotels and apartment houses could not accommodate the crowds, and on the business 
streets the traffic cops despaired of ever disentangling the auto jam 


lasted and the population grew like the 
number of books by the members of the 
American Peace Commission, land values 
climbed so fast that even the most auda- 
ciously brazen lot merchant couldn’t keep 
more than four or five years ahead of 
them. So in the end both seller and buyer 
profited and both were content. 

The Mississippi Valley is the acknowl- 
edged backbone of American civilization. 
“That’s true,’ admits the cynic, “the 
spinal column with its bony protuberances 
is the strongest and most useful member 
of the body politic, but I can’t see any- 
thing beautiful or attractive about it, es- 
pecially when it is out of place and no 
longer young.”” Be that as it may, the 
solid, substantial, conservative American 
Middle West has furnished the bulk of 
Southern California’s permanent and 
transient population which brought its 
many virtues, its habits and prejudices 
into the new environment. On the debit 
side, according to the indignant Native 
Son, the Middle Western element was re- 
sponsible for Prohibition, Blue Laws, 
Morality Squads, the Open Shop, the 
eighty-nine Feats of Truth, the Vegetar- 
ian Cafeteria and the re-election of Presi- 
dent Wilson. But the eloquent language 
of accomplishment forced the Native Son 
to admit that thrift, intelligent persever- 
ance, foresighted enterprise and team 
work had enabled the new element to 
transform the despised desert end of the 


basis of land values, that every new resi- 
dent, no matter where he settles, helps to 
lift the selling value of land everywhere in 
Southern California. 

Team work, though, is not confined to 
the land game. The ability to travel in 
double harness, to give up a part of the 
individual’s right to do as he pleases in his 
own business, is the foundation of the 
prosperity Southern California’s horticul- 
turists have enjoyed for many years. In- 
dividually the ten-acre orange grower has 
no more influence over the sale of his fruit 
in a market three thousand miles distant 
than he exercises over the weather, but 
when ten thousand growers pool their 
crops, they can hire the best talent to be 
had, regulate the supply, beard the freight 
rate in its lair, advertise and make money. 

It takes intelligence to codperate volun- 
tarily and make the venture a success. 
That’s why the gigantic Russian codpera- 
tive effort is a fizzle. It is based on force 
and the mass of the codperators lack edu- 
cation and intelligence. In Southern Cali- 
fornia, on the contrary, eighty per cent of 
the rural population consisted of men and 
women above the average in intelligence, 
most of whom had already been fairly 
successful elsewhere. After the citrus 
growers had demonstrated that team 
work can make profits grow where deficits 
grew before, the California producers of 
nuts, berries, poultry, vegetables, olives, 
raisins and prunes proceeded to organize, 
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some of them so successfully that they for- 
feited the consumers’ good will in the 
profiteering years. But the organized 
producers of Southern California kept a 
level head, with eminent good sense held 
the prices down to a fair level and main- 
tained an undiminished market for their 
products. 

Twenty years ago Southern California 
consisted of a few small irrigated acres 
around Los Angeles, San Diego, Santa 
Barbara and Ventura, with a green strip 
extending east from Los Angeles along the 
foot of the Sierra Madre to the head of the 
San Bernardino Valley, the irrigated strip 
completing the loop by following the 
course of the Santa Ana River to the sea. 
Apparently the limit of irrigation develop- 
ment had been reached; more than the 
normal flow of the scattered streams was 
in use. Fortunately at that time the 
mechanism of the pump was so radically 
improved that deep-well pumping became 
an economic possibility, the internal com- 
bustion motor was perfected, oil in huge 
quantities was discovered and, with the 
aid of these factors, the underground sup- 
ply of water to a depth of several hundred 
feet became available. And long before 
oil and distillate rose in price, hydro-elec- 
tric power stepped into the breach, fur- 
nishing reliable energy at reasonable cost 
for the pumps that produce the life blood 
of Southern California. 


Building a “Back Country” 


For its own water supply the city of Los 
Angeles built the famous aqueduct that 
carries the Owens River from the east 
slope of the Sierra Nevada, 225 miles 
south across deserts and mountain ranges 
to the city limits. In San Diego, John D. 
Spreckels spent several millions on reser- 
voirs and pipe lines afterward acquired by 
the municipality, but the growth of this, 
California’s oldest community, was so fast 
that in the near future population will 
again press upon the water supply. When 
that time comes, the supply developed by 
Colonel Ed. Fletcher, part of which is al- 
ready going to the city, will take care of 
the additional needs. 

They said twenty years ago that the big 

cities of Southern California, Los Angeles 
and San Diego, had no “back country,” 
no far-flung rural territory to support the 
city industries. That was true. Realiz- 
ing this weakness, the Southern California 
cities proceeded to eliminate it. Their 
capital diverted the water of the Colorado 
River into the Colorado Desert, fiercest, 
most dreaded of all the Southwest’s desert 
regions. When the first scraper started 
on the big ditch, the Colorado Desert was 
literally as bare of human life as the North 
Pole. Today, less than twenty years 
later, the excess products of this reclaimed 
desert, now the neal Valley, fill 120,- 
ooo freight cars every year; it supports 
almost 50,000 people and it will double 
that population by 1930. Its products 
range from dates, grapefruit, Pima long- 
staple cotton and milo maize to melons, 
butter and midwinter lettuce. And to 
the north, in the valley of the Colorado 
River almost to the Grand Canon, similar 
settlements on a smaller scale are growing 
lustily. These find their duplicates in 
dozens of desert valleys reclaimed by the 
pump hitched to an electric wire, and that 
kind of reclamation is by no means 
finished. (Continued on page 70) 
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Interesting Westerners 








Pastor of the Largest Presbyterian Church 
A Girl Sculptor of Chinese Children 


A Ranch Cook Who Likes Her Job 
The Hotel Man Who Was a Newsboy 








YOUNG man in Georgia 
(he was very young) 
went into his father’s 
carriage factory one 
Sunday morning and started to 
paint a buggy. His father caught 
him in the act and applied a 
strap vigorously, thus thwarting 
the ambition of a painter but 
starting the career of a preacher. 
Dr. Mark A. Matthews, of 
Seattle, Washington, pastor of 
the largest Presbyterian Church 
membership in the world, dates 
his destiny from this disciplinary 
and important incident. 

When Dr. Matthews went to 
Seattle nineteen years ago his 
church had four hundred mem- 
bers.He took advertising space 
in several newspapers and an- 
nounced striking subjects which 
aroused curiosity. When he 
rose in the pulpit to his six feet 
five inches he made a command- 
ing figure and talked directly to 
the congregation in a_ voice 

eeply resonant and musical. 
The vigor of his oratory has been 
a factor in his success, but the 
most important factor in main- 
taining that success is his atti- 
tude toward the public. He sets 
aside two hours every Monday 
morning when he “grinds peo- 
ple’s axes,” as he humorously 
terms this phase of his work, 
listening to troubles domestic, 
legal, financial, spiritual, and 
giving valuable advice; for he 
has studied law and been admit- 
ted to the bar in two states, and 
has also studied medicine, al- 
though he has not practised it. 

Dr. Matthews believes that a 
minister should not merely ad- 
vocate better things in his com- 
munity but that he should zeal- 
ously work for their accomplish- 
ment. By progressive methods 
he has taken i in 12,237 new mem- 
bers during nineteen years. Of 
these, some have died and others 
have left the city, the total mem- 
bership now being 7,000. The 
church edifice has a seating ca- 
pacity of 3000 and is finely 
equipped for religious and social 
work. 

In 1912 Dr. Matthews was 
elected to serve a year as Mod- 
erator of the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church of 
the United States, the highest 
office in the denomination. The 
degree of Doctor of Laws has 
been conferred upon him by two 
colleges and that of Doctor of 
Divinity by three educational 
institutions. A nationally known 














Dr. Mark A. Matthews, of Seattle, Washington, pastor 
of the largest Presbyterian church in the world, 
is an impressive figure in the pulpit, 
six feet five inches tall. And he 
practises what he preaches 








business corporation once offered 
him an executive position at 
$25,000 a year—about three 
times his salary at that period— 
but it was declined, as have also 
been various offers from lyceum 
bureaus. For Dr. Matthews 
has just one purpose in life and 
that is to devote himself to the 
ministry. He has a capacity 
for systematic organization and 
the administrative offices on the 
third floor of his church are con- 
ducted on an efficiency basis 
with a careful schedule of hours. 
WarrEN EvuGENE CRANE. 
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STHER HUNT is a Califor- 


nia girl who grew up on a 
ranch in San Diego. While the 
“growing up” was progressing 
she decided to become a portrait 
painter. With that in mind she 
began her education in the art 
schools of Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. But “Art is long 
and time is fleeting,” also, an art 
education is expensive. Miss 
Hunt went toj[Chinatown and 
did water colors as a means of 
gaining the wherewithal. These 
bits of the transplanted Orient 
she sent to New York. The dealer 
to whom she sent them told her 
he would take all her Chinese 
paintings. She followed after 
them and spent two years more 
studying in the American me- 
tropolis. 

Next came Paris. For three 
successive years her canvases 
were hung in the Paris Salon. 
Suddenly she decided that por- 
trait painting was a wearisome 
branch of art as compared with 
creative work. Back to the 
West she came and to China- 
town once more, and there found 
inspiration for the work that is 
uniquely hers. She found it in 
the little Chinese boys and girls 
who peeped at her from sheltered 
doorways, as she sat busy with 
her brushes. They were very, 
very shy, and any distinct over- 
tures of friendliness on her part 
were never successful in bring- 
ing them nearer. She knew the 
Chinese trusted the missionar- 
ies, so she went to a local worker 
and through her secured the con- 
sent of the parents to making 
some sketches of a little boy. 
With these as a foundation she 
went to her studio, modeled a 
statuette and called it “Ah Wu.” 
But Ah Wu was disappointing 
He didn’t look like himself with- 


out the wonderful colorings of 
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his dress and the little yellow face. The 
Chinese can no more be expressed without 
colors than can the American Indian. 

To an artist the thought of painting 
a statue is atrocious, yet what could 
one do? Miss Hunt tried water colors; 
they certainly were atrocious. She 
tried oils; worse still. But “Ah Wu” 
had to be colored and it was neces- 
sary to invent something for his special 
benefit. The inventing was a process 
covering four years. Just how she 
evolved the preparation is a secret, but 
when the process is completed it gives the 
soft luster needed, yet is not too realistic. 
She has achieved the dividing line be- 
tween the decorative and the realistic. 

To secure models also required much 
patience. “To find favor wi ith a foreign 
people,” said Miss Hunt, “one must take 
pains to learn their ways. Among the 
orientals, present-giving is an ancient 
and honored custom. Aside from pre- 
senting silver pieces to the parents, on 
each visit every child receives a present. 
The word has been passed along that I 
am a ‘courteous’ person and one after an- 
other children come to be sketched. But 
as soon as they know a picture is to be 
made they stiffen and become absolutely 
unbending. I have long since given up 
talking to them about it. I just make 
sketches, stiff as they are, then when I go 
to my studio I have to do my modeling 
ae memory of the children’s movements 

s I have seen them playing. When not 
aiidiaacionn: they are very graceful.” 

The baby statuettes win the hearts of 
all who see them. Miss Hunt spends 
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weeks at a_ time 
sketching in _ her 
Chinatown room, 
then back to the 
studio where she 
models, casts and 
colors until the little 
figures are things of 
beauty; then they are 
named “Plum Blos- 
som,” “‘Wistaria,”’ or 
tagged with some 
typical Chinese cog- 
nomen, and through 
art connoisseurs all 
over the country find 
homes with  pur- 
chasers. 

Miss Hunt is a lit- 
tle woman with dark 
brown hair and happy 
brown eyes that radi- 

ate enthusiasm and 
earnestness. She loves 
her . little Chinese 
creations like a true 
mother and _ calls 
them always by their 
flower-like names, as 
though they were real 
children. Why not? 
She created them, 
christened them, and 
sent them out to bring 
delight to all who 
admire quaint, artis- 
tic objects. 

MayBeEL 

SHERMAN STRANG. 








Esther Hunt models in characteristic colors the children of the 
Her quaint statuettes 


Chinese Quarter in San Francisco. 


are sold throughout the United States 
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Adelia Peterson quit the ribbon counter for a job as cook on 
a four-hundred-acre apple ranch. Sometimes she 
provides a rabbit dinner for her forty boarders 





ATERING to 

the husky ap- 
petites of forty 
hungry farm hands 
is a lot of work, 
but Miss Adelia 
Peterson, cook at 
the Russell ranch 
in Grant county, 
eastern Washing- 
ton, says there’s 
a lot of fun in it, 
too. It beats the 
stuffy and unro- 
mantic atmos- 
phere of life behind 
a store counter, 
declares Miss Pet- 
erson, and it must 
be so, for she has 
been several sea- 
sons on this iso- 
lated four-hun- 
dred-acre apple 
ranch and would- 
n’t change jobs 
with any salesgirl 


ina city. After graduation from a Seattle 
high school Miss Peterson presided over 
the ribbon counter of a department store. 
Indoor work soon grew tami to her and 
she was not satisfied with being a success- 
ful clerk. She says: 

“T heard that the Russell ranch wanted 
a cook, so I got the job. Right here my 
domestic science training in school and 
helping mother in the kitchen came in 
mighty handy. I am the only woman on 
the ranch, but it is like having a home of 
my own. I do things in my own way and 
nobody complains or interferes. My 
health has improved and I have much 
better times than in the city. I wouldn’t 
even think of a store job again. We have 
more fun at our rural dances than in the 
formal parties and balls in the city, and 
there are many other diversions to make 
me contented. Of course my hours are 
long—from 5 A.M. to 8 P.M.—but my 
work is so planned that I have the after- 
noons to myself, when I go riding or hunt- 
ing, or ona weekly trip to the village post- 
office. 

“These rides are far more invigorating 
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than strolls on city 
avenues and_ through 
city parks. The land- 
scape unfolds more 
charm and action for 
me than I would see in a 
movie theater. When 
the boys want a rabbit 
stew I oil my automatic 
shotgun, don a middy 
blouse, khaki trousers 
and puttees and go hunt- 
ing in the next field.” 

All of which explains 
why Miss Peterson is a 
rosy picture of health. 

GILBERT GORDON. 
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MILING and at ease 

in his million-dollar 
hotel, the Multnomah of 
Portland, Oregon, Eric 
\V. Hauser was conver- 
sing with a guest, when 
from the dining-room 
suddenly came the tinkle 
of crashing crockery. 

A spasm of pain chased 
away the Hauser smile. 
It wasn’t the cost of the 
infinitesi- 
mal item of expense. It 
wasn’t the momentary 
lapse from the excellent 
service upon which the 
Hauser hostelry prides 
itself—accidents will 
happen in the best of 
hotels as well as in fam- 
ilies. It was because the 
clatter recalled an inci- 
dent of thirty years ago 
that has never been 
effaced from Hauser’s 
memory. When the 
Great Northern Railroad 
was being: built, Hauser 
operated “eating” cars 
for the workmen, or 

“Hotels de Bohunk” as 
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the beginning of a suc- 
cessful series of eat- 
ing-cars that embraced 
the entire Great North- 
erm system. 

Between meal hours 
young Hauser gave strict 
attention to the methods 
of the railroad con- 
tractor and learned how 
the difficult feats were 
accomplished. He soon 
secured a contract to do 
some grading and finally 
became a member of a 
company operating ona 
large scale in various 
leading American cities. 
Outstanding accomplish- 
ments of the firm are 
New York subways, the 
reclamation of vast areas 
of swamp in Louisiana, 
the excavation of navi- 
gation channels for the 
war department, rail- 
roads and irrigation 
dams—including the 
celebrated Shoshone dam 
—and ships as well as 
cantonments forthe Fed- 
eral Government. They 
also constructed the Ce- 
dar River pipe line which 
carries the city water 
supply to Seattle, the 
Denny Hill Regrade and 
the eleven-story Stuart 
Building of Seattle. 
They acted as general 
contractors for the 
Great Northern- North- 
ern Pacific-First Nation- 
al Bank Buildings in 
St. Paul, the largest 
railroad office structure 
in America. A yearago 








Eric V. Hauser, once a newsboy, owns a million-dollar hotel. 
succeeds like success! But he shudders at the sound of crashing 


crockery—for a non-financial reason, too 


Hauser withdrew from 
the company to estab- 
lish a construction enter- 
prise for his sons who 
had returned in uniform 


Nothing 








they were jokingly 
called. Being ambitious 
he fitted up one box-car in better style 
than any other on the line. He _ pur- 
chased chinaware, built plate-rails round 
the sides of the car and arranged fancy 
dishes in an imposing array. Finally 
the day came when the car de luxe was in 
readiness and he was prepared to begin 
serving food the next morning. That 
night a switch engine sent a string of 
empty cars down the side track and there 
was not enough chinaware left to feed one 
customer. ‘The ‘‘Hotel de Bohunk” used 
graniteware afterward. From that day 
to this there is one sound that Hauser can 
not hear without wincing. 
_ Starting in as a newsboy on the streets 
f Minneapolis, Hauser worked succes- 
sively as printer’s devil, compositor, news- 


paper reporter, section hand, dining-car 
operator, contractor, ship-builder and 
finally owner of a hotel which has built 
up a reputation upon the quality of its 
service. 

One day young Hauser was working on 
the section gang of the Great Northern 
when James J. Hill came along on a tour 
of inspection. He paused a moment to 
observe the young laborer, who looked up 
from his work, and recognizing his em- 
ployer made the railroad magnate a propo- 
sition to feed his construction workers 
plainly but comfortably for $3.50 a week. 
He was so enthusiastic about this offer 
that Hill accepted it and proffered him a 
string of obsolete box-cars for conversion 
into movable boarding-houses. This was 


from France. 

Four years ago the Multnomah hotel, 
covering a city block, was closed and a 
watchman had his choice of six hundred 
handsomely furnished rooms as sleeping 
quarters. It had been a failure under its 
firstand second managements, but Hauser 
had faith init. He went to San Francisco 
to negotiate with the owner, came away 
with the deed in his pocket and changed it 
from a white elephant into one of the most 
prosperous hotels on the Coast. 

Free life insurance, liberal bonuses for 
extraordinary service, and satisfactory 
working hours, are three factors which 
have made employees in the Multnomah 
contented and willing to serve, and they 
have been a part of the hotel’s success. 

WaRREN EuGENE CRANE. 
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Whose Is the Guilt? 


The Producer is Responsible for the Screen Sex Smut that 


HAT the public- wants 
in its motion-picture 
theaters and what. it 


should have—that is 
the question. Who can, who. will 
answer it? Who, where, what. has. been 
the deciding voice to answer it thus far? 

Does it greatly matter? 

It does. The nation is gradually awak- 
ening to the realization that motion pic- 
tures, daily reaching immense .audiences, 
have become one of the greatest influences 
for good or evil in the country. To deny 
their strong influence on public morale 
and private morality is blindness to fact. 

It would equally be blindness to fact to 
deny that some few producers of photo- 
plays, realizing that improvement.in pro- 
duction and exhibition 1s raising the aver- 
age intelligence of the audiences, have 
tried to fill the growing demand for better 
pictures. But the tremendous, ceaseless 
cry of the world for distrac- 


By Richard Bentinck 


Author of: The Slaughter of the Innocents 


by Will Rogers, whose sane, clean, homely 
humor fortunately predestines him to be 
cast in simple, sane, pleasant plays ex- 
clusively. 

The theater was crowded. The man- 
ager beamed. “He takes well,” he told 
me. “I am trying to book all his pictures 
regularly whenever I can get them. The 
people here sure like his stuff.” We gos- 
eg a little, and we recalled the first 

ill Rogers picture this theater had ex- 
hibited. The manager had had a long 
face that night. Many seats had been 
empty. The crowd had passed by his 
theater, not knowing the star of the eve- 
ning’s offering. ‘‘He’s the bunk,” had 
been the manager’s comment then, “peo- 


Potsons the Child Mind 


erally does, the type of play to the 
public, has a great deal to do with 
the drawing power of the play. 
People who go to see omer 
Bill Hart, Will Rogers, Marguerite 
Clark, Charlie Chaplin, Douglas Fair- 
banks, know in advance the sort of 
film that will be reeled off. And are 
not these names by way of being about 
the most famed and best patronized one: 
in the movie constellation? 

Is not the fact that audiences know the 
performances of these stars to be clean, 
wholesome entertainments responsible for 
the patronage they receive, more so than 
mere interest in the stars themselves? In 
other words, is not the following of a star 
determined more by the type of play in 
which he or she appears, than by his or 
her dimple, curly locks, long upper lip or 
fetching mannerisms? 

I believe it is. Such stars as Elsie Fer- 
uson, Pauline Frederick, 
ouise Glaum, Katherine 





tion compels such a vast 
output of films that countless 
pictures continue to be made 
and circulated which insult 
the public intelligence, smirch 
the public taste, and con- 
taminate the minds of chil- 
dren who unfortunately form 
a considerable portion of the 
audience. 

Without insisting that 
those pictures, whose influ- 
ence is decidedly pernicious, 
ar? in the majority, it might 
not be remiss to conclude, 
from the box-office success of 
several recent movies of the 
other type, that simple, 





silent stage. 


ASSING the buck is the favorite pastime 

of the movie industry when the question 

of the responsibility for sex-and-crime films 
is brought up. Every faction in the industry 
vociferously protests its undying 
affection for clean, sane, healthy pictures, but 
the foul stream of erotic, underdressed and 
overspiced “drama” continues to pollute the 
Mr. Bentinck in these pages 
squarely traces the stream to its source and 

suggests the right remedy.—The Editors. 


love 


MacDonald, not to omit the 
ever-ready vamp Theda Bara, 
ranked high in much adver- 
tised popularity—for a while. 
Their following, however, 
is dwindling. Why? Have 
their pompadours, their beau- 
tiful eyes, their looks, their fe- 
line blandishments changed? 
Or has the mass of theater- 
goers come to pass them by 
because it has grown to de- 
spair of ever seeing them in 


and 


anything but society-sex- 
vamp plots, abundantly 
spiced with bedroom or 


kindred situations? 








homely faith, honest love, 
clean melodrama, square ad- 
venture, the contrast of normal, decent, 
happy lives against evil ones, are ingredi- 
ents which go the limit toward making a 
photoplay a property of great commercial 
value. Such plays are what the public 
should have. Also, they seem to be what 
the public wants. 

Take, for instance, pictures like “Con- 
rad in Quest of his Youth,” “Suds,” 
“Humoresque.” Take “The Miracle 
Man,” which perhaps stands alone as yet 
in the screen expression of man’s reaching 
for something greater, beyond himself. 
These were pictures the public must have 
wanted, judging by the sums they paid 
to see them. 

Proof that audiences persistently seek 
out such plays with their patronage when- 
ever they can find them and that they not 
merely blunder into a theater ready to 
applaud whatever they have paid to see, 
may be found in the following incident. 
“Honest Hutch,” a play which—no doubt 
with several others—should be added to 
the few mentioned above, was being ex- 
hibited at a neighborhood theater of 
average size which I occasionally have 
attended. “Honest Hutch” was played 


ple here don’t know him at all. I'll not 
book him again if I can help myself.” 

It appeared that the manager had not 
been able to help himself, but had had to 
book another Will Rogers picture when 
no other choice within his means had of- 
fered. However, the few people who 
had seen that first Will Rogers movie 
liked it well enough to talk up the star. 
The second Rogers production had drawn 
very wellindeed. And ever since the house 
had played to S. R. O. business each time 
the blessed crooked smile of this same Will 
Rogers was to be seen on the screen. The 
public liked the type of play identified by 
thisactor. They stamped their approval 
upon it with their consistent patronage. 


Wholesome Plays 


And plays like these do equally well, to 
my certain knowledge, on Broadway, on 
Michigan Avenue, on Market Street, as 
in the small town theater, or in the side 
street, family, neighborhood playhouse. 
Plays like these make money for producer 
and exhibitor alike. 

Unquestionably the reputation of the 
star actor or actress identifying, as it gen- 





My contention, then, re- 
solves itself to this: Audi- 
ences appear to want what they should 
have in their moving pictures—love, 
clean melodrama, light comedy, high 
adventure; photoplays that show the 
value of happiness, normality, decency as 
against the folly of evil. 

All this bears out the statements, con- 
stantly reiterated by the movie gentry, 
that “the public will not support that 
which is not clean;” that “the American 
home wants—and don’t mistake it— 
clean pictures.”’ Now these same movie 
gentry, excellent business men as they 
claim to be, realizing that “the motion 
picture caters to the American home,” 
insist that they put into circulation only 
clean pictures fit for the American home. 

But they do not. Many an undesir- 
able picture continues to be produced. 

“A picture theater not run on clean 
lines,” they say, “will inevitably fail. 
You—the homefolks right in this audi- 
ence—will do the job (preventing the ex- 
hibition of undesirable movies) a blamed 
sight quicker than any censor board. 
How about it?” 

“A blamed sight quicker!’ There’s 
the rub. You see, we are drifting back 
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‘to the question of censorship. As I 
| stated in a previous article, let movies for 


grown-ups go uncensored. Adults are 
well able—or should be—to decide for 
themselves what to believe and what to 
reject of the stuff passed off to them on 
the screen as a portrayal of life. But 
minors, youths, children, are not able to 
do that. To protect Young America 
against the pernicious influence of cer- 
tain movies on morale and morals, I be- 
lieve that a Federal Board of Censors 
should approve for exhibition to minors 
such pictures as it sees fit. To a theater 
exhibiting pictures so approved, let mi- 
nors be admitted. From theaters ex- 
hibiting pictures not so approved, let 
minors be barred. And let any exhibitor 
who does not bar minors from perform- 
ances in his house during which unap- 
proved pictures are shown, be heavily 
fined and upon second offense have his 
license revoked. 


A Slow Process 


A Federal Censor board can prevent at 
the very start the exhibition to minors of 
pictures unfit for Young America to see. 
The public can not. Contrary to the 
assertion in the paragraph just quoted, 
the public can not “do the job a blamed 
sight quicker.” All it can do is to with- 
hold its patronage from plays it does not 
care to see. But such plays obviously 
have to be shown first in many theaters, 
before the public disapproval becomes 
sufficiently apparent to the producer to 
make him conclude that he has invested 
his money in a_ poor 
vehicle. 

Suppose that vehicle 
is hitched to a star like, 


for instance, Theda 
Bara. The star is prob- 
ably under contract 


with the producer for 
several years to come. 
Her talents are usually 
limited to the portrayal 
of a certain type of char- 
acter which requires a 
certain type of play. 
The producer, having 
concluded that he has 
picked a badly drawing 
star, must nevertheless 
continue to pick plays of 
the same or a similar 
type to suit the partic- 
ular actor or actress. 
\nd there you are. For 
a long period the public 
will be shown a type of 
play for which each time 
it may evince its disap- 
proval in varying de- 
grees. But as long as 
the contract with the 
star is in force the pro- 
ducer will try to “put 
her over” in her type of 
play. Hope springs eter- 
nal in the human breast. 
\nd your producer is 
1uman. He wants and 
er hopes anew to see 
turns on his money. 
This is one reason 
1y we continue to see 
desirable plays. Real- 
the large majority of 
ectators do not want 
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them. But they are exhibited just the 
same. And the responsibility for their 
exhibition falls upon the producer, first, last 
and all the time. 

Right here is a point of heavy contro- 
versy. The producer disclaims all re- 
sponsibility. He shifts it on to the ex- 
hibitor, that is, the theater owner who 
pays the producer to have the picture 
shown in his theater. He shifts it on to 
the public, whose wants he claims to know 
and to observe better than any one else. 
He denies flatly any accusation of manu- 
facturing improper photoplays. And yet, 
improper photoplays, movies that per- 
sistently cater to the lowest rather than 
to the best in human nature, “‘movies 
whose influence, from a national view- 
point, is distinctly bad,” continue to 
abound. 

Read the following statement, uttered 
in the anti-censorship propaganda, which 
tapers off into a neat alibi for the producer 
in the matter of the responsibility for un- 
desirable movies: 

“Pictures are clean. Ambitiously 
clean! Nobody can honestly claim other- 
wise if he knows pictures and their devel- 
opment, and has an unbiased mind. Any 
outcry raised against pictures—an outcry 
which always jumps to the witerly false 
conclusion of censorship—is due, not to 
pictures, but to their sensational, sugges- 
tive, even salacious advertising.” 

Pictures are clean, ambitiously clean, 
mind you. ‘Dem reinen ist alles rein.” 


The immaculate-souled producer can see 
nothing unclean, nothing salacious, sug- 
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presentation of 


the theme by Olga Linek Scholl 


A Big Nine Reel Spectacle 


Thousands of years covered. 
4600 persons in film. 


950 mounted women fighters 
1450 mounted male fighters 
1300 footmen 

900 courtesans and civilians. 
Terrific battle of Amazons. 


Voluptuous Barbarian dances. 
Roman orgies. 


Whipping of slave girls. 


Scores of other startling scenes. 





An example of the manner in which many producers play up the erotic 


features in advertising their w ares to the trade 
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gestive, erotically oblique in a picture 
which a blurb, such as the one reproduced 
on this page advertises. 

Such advertising is blamed on Exploi- 
tation. Exploitation is the term desig- 
nating all efforts calculated to draw the 
public into a theater. Exploitation has 
become ‘‘a wild, hysterical effort to get 
the money without reckoning the cost.” 
“Through titles, posters and newspaper 
advertising the ablie is told that pictures 
are bad when positively they are not.” 

Who does the telling? Who advertises 
ambitiously clean pictures in this abomi- 
nably unclean way? Who does the ex- 
ploiting? The picture theater owner 
does? He is accused of thus maligning 
the chemically pure movie. He is sup- 
posed to tear from its context, from its 
cleansing, prophylactic context, such 
“suggestive or questionable scenes” as he 
can find in a picture, twist them to make 
them appear more lurid, salacious and 
lewd, and present them “‘in blazing head- 
lines,” to the public as a bait for their 
patronage. 


The Public Taste 


Dear Reader, let us laugh. Nay, let 
us weep! Can you believe that the 
theater owner will take clean scenes, twist 
them into cheap, erotic or sex appeal and 
use them asa baittothe public? To that 
same public which, “don’t you forget it,” 
wants clean pictures, the public whose 
clean taste the movie gentry know so well 
and only seek to please! To that public 
coming from the American home, to 
which the movie gentry 
cater! 

Truly the  pubiic’s 
mind is clean. ‘The 
people all over the coun- 
try do want clean pic- 
tures for their families 
to see. It follows then, 
that to appeal to audi- 
ences with this foul bait 
is bad business, perpe- 
trated by bad {business- 
men. 


The public want clean 
pictures. The children 
of the public must have 
only clean pictures. The 
question of what the 
public wants the public 
can answer for them- 
selves by the slow, in- 
effective process of with- 
holding its patronage 
from rotten (passez-mot 
le mot, as they said in 
the A. E. F.) movies. 
But these bad business- 
men, who claim to know 
and respect the public 
taste so well, neverthe- 
less present rotten pic- 
tures, admittedly adver- 
tise them in a rotten 
way. 

These bad _business- 
men have taken it upon 
themselves to give the 
public what they think it 
wants. Theirs, and only 
theirs, so far, has been 
the deciding voice in the 
matter of what the public 
should have. It seems 
that, in many instances, 
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they have decided the matter very badly. 
It seems that they should NOT be per- 
mitted to decide it much longer, at least 
not where Young America is concerned. 

To come back to the ambitiously clean 
pictures, misrepresented as abominably 
dirty ones by the advertising, the exploi- 
tation, allegedly perpetrated by the ex- 
hibitor, that is, by the theater owner. 
The blame thus cast upon the exhibitor 
is rather falsely cast. The blame first, 
last, and in overwhelming proportion falls 
upon the producer. 

To begin with, whether twisted from 
its context or not, a suggestive, salacious 
scene must appear in the film before it can 
provide smutty advertising 
material. The scene is put 


Whose Is the Guilt? 








In every way the exhibitor’s advertis- 
ing activity is circumscribed, prescribed, 
arranged, prepared, sent and ‘delivered to 
him by the producer. In only one way 
can he exercise his own mind to some ex- 
tent, and that is in the so-called exploita- 
tion stunts. We all have seen the so- 
called “atmospheric” introductions which 
some of the large metropolitan or down- 
town theaters present just before the 
feature photoplay appears on the screen. 
We all have seen the lobby displays of 
some spectacular kind or other, or the 
costumed mummers in the streets, that 
attract our attention to the performance 
“‘now going on” at such or such a theater. 


Richard Bentinck 
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audience, an element that enjoys the 
stuff. I daresay it is so small, and by 
virtue of its fear of decent opinion, so 
voiceless, that this element is negligible. 

Anyway, the public never directly and 
actually demands any kind of picture. 
It merely, by the slow, years-long process 
of scarcely perceptible withholding of 
patronage, eliminates the undesirable 

movie. The exhibitor can tell—he usu- 
ally knows, better than the producer— 
what his particular audiences want. 

Is the exhibitor’s demand, then, the 
factor which makes continued production 
of undesirable pictures possible? He, 
after all, is the person who directly ob- 
tains from the producer or 
the producer’s distribution 





into the film by the producer. 
If he were the good business- 
man he claims to be, catering 
to the clean-minded audience, 
he would never introduce 
suggestive, oblique, erotic 
passages into his production. 

Next, the preparation of 
matter advertising a movie 
is done again by the pro- 
ducer, by his press depart- 
ment. When a photoplay is 
in course of manufacture, 
“stills” are constantly being 
made of such scenes as, in the 
producer's judgment, will 
best and most appealingly 
advertise the film: ‘“‘Stills”’ 
are photographs of certain 
situations, usually tensely 
dramatic or otherwise sup- 





| of a 


tures. 


HE public does want clean pictures. 


its children it demands only clean 


cleaning-up. 


The question as to what the public 
wants it can decide for itself, must decide for 
itself. The producer who has decided it 
for the public so far, the exhibitor who, to 
| some very slight extent and in a few isolated 
cases may have abetted the producer's de- 
cision, both have shown themselves in need 
If they will not heed the 
handwriting on the wall and do the cleansing 
themselves, the American Home, the Ameri- 
can Audience, will take a hand and resort to 
a thorough if more painful cleansing method.” 


agencies the wares he retails 
to his audiences. 

In some cases—yes, per- 
haps, it is the exhibitor who 
asks for smut. There are, 
it is to be assumed, exhibitors 
whose personal tastes or in- 
clination so interpret the 
public taste as to snap up 


For 
pic- 


preferably the sex-sensa- 
tional stuff. But these are 
few. 


But all exhibitors are nearly 
as helpless in their actual 
advance choice of the pic- 
tures that are shown in their 
theaters as the spectators are. 

It is the exhibitor’s job to 
get into his projection room 
some six to ten thousand feet 
of film three hundred and 








posedly appealing, in which 
the actors hold their poses, 
standing stz//, and not in motion 
actual motion-picture film. 

From these stills the producer has the 
paper made, the posters which he supplies 
to the exhibitor for display in theater lob- 
bies and in the front of the movie houses. 
From these stills cuts are made, which 
with appropriately , sensational phrases 
are gathered in the so-called pressbook, 
compiled by the producer’s press or ad- 
vertising department. 

The advertisement reproduced on page 
37 emanated directly from the pro- 
ducer, was inserted by the producer in 
trade papers to persuade the exhibitor 
what an excellently drawing picture was 
hereby offered to him for him to book and 
run in his playhouse before his audiences. 
The exhibitors themselves had nothing to 
do with the preparation, circulation or 
displaying of this ad. 


The Exhibitor's Position 


When the exhibitor books a picture, 
that is, rents a film for one or more days 
and nights to run it in his theater, he ob- 
tains the necessary posters and stills for 
lobby display. He must take what the 


as in the 


producer has prepared for him. There 
is nothing else for him to do. 
He receives the pressbook. In this 


pressbook appear so-called ‘“‘news” items, 
all written up with blank lines in which 
to insert the name of the theater and its 
address, the date or dates of presentation 
of the picture and so forth. These news 
items the exhibitor is supposed to use all 
orin part. The exhibitor should clip the 
items out of the pressbook and persuade 
the newspaper in which he advertises his 
theater’s offerings to print them as movie 
news. 


And even these exploitation stunts are 
suggested by the press matter sent out by 
the producer, prepared by the producer. 

I hold no brief for the exhibitor. In 
many instances he may be an ignorant, 
untutored, “unrefined” exploiter of the 
public’s addiction to the movie. He may 
be mentally incapable to devise the ad- 
vertising matter needed for the pictures 
he exhibits and which, therefore, the pro- 
ducer devises for him and supplies him 
with. 

The exhibitor himself may frequently 
err in his choice of the kind of appeal to 
theater goers that will “bring them in.” 
He may choose, and in his exploitation 
stunts even exaggerate, the cheap sex-bait 
concocted by the producers for his guid- 
ance. He may be under the impression, 
fostered by the tone and trend of the pro- 
ducer’s blurbs, that sex- -bait, salacious 
texts, erotic emphasis, sensation, SEN- 
SATION, are the more infallible means to 
“bring them in” than the honest, clean 
appeal of honest, clean pictures. But 
the fact remains that the exhibitor must 
stick pretty close either one way or an- 
other, to the course laid down for him— 
by the producer. 

Now it may be argued that the pro- 
ducer after all merely fills a demand. If 
salacious matter, if the erotic suggestion, 
the sex stuff in pictures, did not pay, he 
would not, could not continue producing 
them. 

If the public wants only clean pictures, 
then who or what makes possible the con- 
tinued production of the other kind of 
pictures, even if in ever diminishing num- 
bers? 

Of course, there is and always will be 
in any audience, even in the American 


sixty-five days in the year. 
In the few big theaters 
he needs only fifty-two programs, a 
change once a week. But the overwhelm- 
ing majority of movie houses changes its 
bills about five times each week. 

The exhibitor can pay only a certain 
amount for the films he shows. This 
narrows down his supply. The franchises 
again narrow his supply still further. 
Other factors, too technical and tedious 
to enumerate, all add to the one result: 
The exhibitor must take what he can get. 
That means, the exhibitor is compelled to 
take what the producer is willing or able 
to let him have. 


Back to the Source 


With scarcely an exception an exhibitor 
never sees the film before it is reeled 
off in his own theater. He receives his 
tin box of films, his paper, his music pro- 
gram and cue sheet, all very nearly at the 
last minute. He rarely has time to go 
and see a picture when it is being shown 
at some other, larger, “‘first-run’’ theater. 
Whatever guidance he has within his very 
narrow limit of choice is supplied entirely 
by the producers’ blurbs. 

Perhaps some few of the largest theater 
owners or managers witness the films they 
rent before springing them on their audi- 
ences. But most of the exhibitors de- 
cidedly do not. 

Consequently, it is not the exhibitors’ 
explicit or inferential demand that keeps 
the rotten movie coming. The producers 
are the parties responsible for anything 
and everything we see. 

In tracing the undesirable movie to its 
source, then, it appears that the producer 
is that source. ‘The public may, the pub- 
lic does, want clean pictures. For its 

(Continued on page 69) 
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The Three Rs on the Reservation 


Further Leaves from the Diary of a Teacher 


Purple River Indian School, 
March 24. 

BLACK cloud hovers over 

us. A chill wind is blow- 

ing from the direction of Wash- 

ington. The air is sibilant with 
whispers. Our glances meet uneasily. 
Purple River is to be investigated! 
Even now an Inspector is on his way 

to us from the Indian Office. 

Only a saint like Miss Abbott can live 
at an Indian School and preserve her con- 
science in a state of New-England effici- 
ency. I have sometimes thought there 1s 
a Federal limbo to which the exigencies of 
Government service consign many still 
small voices that would otherwise be on 
active duty. 

Threatened with an official investiga- 
tion, Purple River is hastily calling in its 
absentee consciences and inspecting them 
critically to see if they merit Government 
reproof. 

I do not regret my letter in behalf of 
Miss Abbott, but my conscience re- 
proaches me for those forged thumbmarks 
I didn’t report. ‘Am I an accessory after 
the fact? 

No doubt the laundress is wondering if 
the Indian Office could have heard of that 
marked similarity between the stockings 
of her boys and the Indian pupils, and 1s 
sending the Inspector from Washington 
to look into it! 

Perhaps the farmer wonders whether 
that little matter of his forgetting to bring 
in those yearlings during the blizzard last 
winter is going to be discussed—there 
were nine head of stock unaccounted for 
on his last property return. 

Over in the pupils’ kitchen a harassed 
cook is thinking of the half-raw oatmeal 
served for breakfast last week, and of the 
rumor—not quite proved—that an Indian 
boy detailed to help in the kitchen had 
put a defunct puppy into the caldron of 
boiling meat and it had 
been served up at dinner 
to the unsuspecting In- 
dian pupils. To tell the 
truth, their appetites 
would not have suffered 
greatly had they known. 
Out on the reservation 
many a poor dog has 
gone that way. 

Miss Swinton ‘returns 
thanks’ at the noon meal, 
much against her natural 
inclinations. She says 
if she had known of the 
incident she would really 
have felt like returning 
thanks that day, in be- 
half of the poor puppy 
who had entered into 
rest. Life on an Indian 
reservation holds even 
greater vicissitudes for 
dogs than for teachers. 


in the Indian Service 


By Estelle Aubrey Brown 


Miss Swinton says the teachers do not 
need to worry; the Inspector will probably 
visit the schoolrooms, but if the pupils are 
sitting quietly in their places studying 
their lessons, with their noses wiped and 
their shoes shined, he will go away and 
send a favorable report to Washington. 

I reminded her that even so, the teach- 
ers’ burden was not light. It is compara- 
tively easy to have the shoes of sixty 
pupils all shining at one time, but sixty 
simultaneously clean noses in an Indian 
schoolroom is nothing short of a miracle. 

We are of course selfishly hoping that 
Agent Jones will receive his full share of 
the Inspector’s regard. To a greater de- 
gree than most of us, I think, Agent Jones 
possesses that convenient type of con- 
science that troubles him only when his 
sin—in this case the Indian Ofice—finds 
him out. I suspect that he, too, is think- 
ing of those forged thumbmarks. He 
looks worried and is being extremely and 
unusually civil to all of us. 

April 2 

Inspector Langhorne arrived by stage 
today. He is tall, with a kindly face and 
a bald head so pink and glossy that Miss 
Swinton immediately declared he mani- 
cures it. 

As the stage deposited him at the office 
he was smoking the biggest of big black 
cigars. And posted in the office and on 
the bulletin board in the dining-room is 
Agent Jones’ order prohibiting smoking 
at Purple River! Will the Agent take 
the notice down? Or will Inspector 
Langhorne stop smoking? 

We were seated at dinner when Agent 
Jones brought the Inspector in. He as- 
signed him a seat next his own. He in- 
troduced him to those sitting near and we 





Indian parents, on their way to place their children in the school, 
pause for dinner before the ordeal 


acknowledged the introductions 
like frightened schoolboys, and 
the Inspector sat down amid 
complete silence. looking every 
bit as uncomfortable as we did. 

It may have been his presence that 
made the untender beef and canned to- 
matoes seem less attractive than usual. 
I had hoped the laundress would repent, 
for the Inspector’s sake, and give us des- 
sert for dinner. But she didn’t. She 

said what was good enough for her to eat 
was good enough for any Inspector. 
Mr. Langhorne’s appetite is not robust. 
He left the table early, still amid that 
dreadful silence. Agent Jones followed 
him. 


April 4. 
Mr. Lamb displayed unexpected 
strength of character today. After din- 


ner he went to his room and immediately 
reappeared with a lighted cigarette. He 
actually walked over to the ofhce and 
asked for his mail. Inspector Langhorne 
was in Agent Jones’ office, another black 
cigar burning furiously. 

“Have a cigarette, Mr. Jones?”’ asked 
Mr. Lamb cordially. 

Agent Jones hesitated, looking at the 
long ash on the Inspector’s cigar. Then 
he took the proffered cigarette, accepted 
a match from the same source and lit it. 
Great is the power of example! 

Mr. Lamb came directly to the dining- 
room and tore down that notice from the 
bulletin board. So far, at least, the In- 
spector’s visit seems to have been bene- 
ficial, or so the men regard it. 

April ro. 

It has become known that Inspector 
Langhorne is giving most of his attention 
to Agent Jones. It is hinted his accounts 
have been examined and found wanting. 
The news of the arrival at the agency of 
a Washington Inspector spread like wild- 
fire over the reservation and the office is 
daily filled with blank- 
eted complainants. The 
rank and file of Purple 
River has resumed its 
normal breathing. 

Yesterday Inspector 
Langhorne asked me if 
we ever played Bridge 
at Purple River. We 
do, secretly, for fear the 
missionary will find i 
out and ask the Agent 
to forbid us. I told the 
Inspector we would ar- 

range a game for that 
evening, if he wished. 
He did, so after school I 
went into the kitchen 
and made a big layer 
cake with chocolate fill- 
ing, and some fudge. 
Mr. Lamb and I won the 
rubber. There wasn’t a 
scrap of the cake left and 
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the fudge disappeared as fastas had the 
Agent’s repugnance to smoking in the 
presence of the Inspector’s cigar. 

Today I heard Miss Swinton tell the 
laundress that some people knew how to 
stay on the payroll. “Just feed an In- 
spector cake and your position is secure; 
feed him fudge as well and he will get 
your salary raised!’ One doesn’t know 
whether to laugh or cry. 

April 15s. 

There was a formal note in my mail box 
today, directing me to report to Inspector 
Langhorne tomorrow at one o'clock, to 
testify on certain matters now being in- 
vestigated. The summons fell like a 
blow on my defenseless head; the firma- 
ment is dotted with thumbmarks! 

April 16. 

I slept poorly last night. Today I 
went to the office promptly at one. The 
Inspector was chewing an unlighted cigar, 
which he laid aside as he motioned me to 
a seat before him. 

“T am empowered,” he began, “in my 
official capacity of Federal Inspector, to 
administer the oath to a witness. Please 
raise your right hand.” 

I did so and immediately found myself 
sworn to tell the truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth—a very un- 
comfortable position for any Indian Ser- 
vice employee to find himself in. 

“T have here,” Inspector Langhorne 
spread a paper on the desk before him, 
“a voucher which covers the issue to In- 
dians of certain farm implements which 
they are supposed to have obtained in 
exchange for labor. This voucher bears 
many thumbmarks which you have wit- 
nessed.”’ 

He paused. I said nothing. 

“You recall witnessing this voucher?” 
he asked. 

“T do.” 

“Did you see the Indians make those 
thumbmarks?” 

“T did not.” 

“Then why did you witness them?” 

“Because Agent Jones told me to 
do so.” 

“Did you believe you were witness- 
ing Indian marks?” 

“T did. I found out afterward that 
Agent Jones made the marks himself.” 

“How do you know he did?” 

“He told me he made them.” 

“After you had signed your name?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Did you see Mr. Jones make any 
of these marks?” 

“Not on that voucher. I saw him 
make his mark many times on another 
voucher similar to this one.” 

“Did you witness that voucher?” 

“T did not.” 

“Did you believe at the time that 
Mr. Jones was defrauding the Govern- 
ment in forging those thumbmarks?” 

“No. I’ve thought all the time the 
Indians got the implements all right.” 

“Why do you think Mr. Jones made 
those false thumbmarks?”’ 

“It was the easiest thing to do, I 
fancy.” 

“Why didn’t you report this forgery 
to the Indian Office?” 

That was the question I had been 
dreading. It was the question I did 
not want to answer. 

“You must know that concealing the 
falsifying of a voucher involving the 
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“The American Indian has been overtaken and surrounded by a civilization for which he is 


not yet fitted. 
protect themselves. 


expenditure of Federal property is tanta- 
mount to defrauding the Government?” 

“Why didn’t you report it?” Inspector 
Langhorne asked again, as I made no 
reply. 

He had sworn me to tell the truth. He 
should have it. “I didn’t report it be- 
cause I have come to believe the Indian 
Office always supports the Agents. It 
has kept in charge here for two years a 
man who is grossly incompetent. On his 
recommendation the Office virtually dis- 
missed a woman who had served eighteen 
years, simply because the Agent wanted 
her position for his wife’s daughter. The 
employees here are afraid to speak—they 
know he can also have them demoted or 
transferred.” 

I paused for breath. 
horne was silent. 


Inspector Lang- 





These Indian girls are a product of several years 


of routine in the Indian School 


It is imperative that his children shall be taught to 


It is not an easy task” 


“It is the business of the Indian Office 
to know what its Agents are doing, isn’t 
it?’ ] asked. ‘That is what it pays you 
Inspectors for! Besides,” I added, more 
calmly, “it was perfectly plain that those 
thumbmarks were all made by the same 
person. Why should I report to the 
Office what it should find out for itself? 

“T will hand you my resignation today, 
if you wish,” I ended. 

The Inspector smiled—almost. “I do 
not want it,” he said. “I want you to 
stay in the Service long enough to change 
some of the views you hold, not unnatur- 
ally perhaps. 

“I want you to get a broader view,” he 
went on, kindly. “You see much of the 
trouble lies in the fact that the Indian 
Office in Washington is working on one 
end of a mighty big problem. You field 

people away out here are working at 
the other end, and the two ends are too 
widely separated for a good mutual 
understanding. The Office is over- 
burdened by the collective weight of 
the many questions the problem pre- 
sents. The field force is occupied 
with the often sordid details the prac- 
tical working out of the problem in- 
volves, and which sometimes cause you 
to lose sight of the really high aims we 
both are striving to accomplish.” 

Mr. Langhorne took up his neglected 
cigar and in lighting it the Federal In- 
spector disappeared and in his place 
was the genial, bald-headed man who 
had eaten a third of my chocolate 
cake. 

“The Indian Office is responsible for 
the affairs of 300,000 Indians, split up 
into over 200 tribes. Each tribe 
presents. different problems. The 
Office maintains 70 reservation board- 
ing schools similar to Purple River. It 
maintains 22 large non-reservation 
schools and nearly 200 reservation 
day schools. It allots the Indians land 
and holds it in trust for them. It is 
responsible for the six hundred million 
dollars’ worth of Indian property. 

“Tt even holds prize Indian baby 
fairs,” he added, smiling. “Do you 
know how many employees there 
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are in the Indian Office?” he asked 
suddenly. 

I did not know. 

“Just now we have 237 men and wo- 
men, many of them underpaid. Less 
than one-half of these are executives. So 
you see their task isnoteasy. The Office 
often knows things are not running 
smoothly at these schools, but good In- 
dian Agents do not grow on bushes.” 

“Not on eighteen-hundred-dollar 
bushes,” I ventured, “but perhaps 7 
would grow on—say—five thousand dol- 
lar ones.” 

Inspector Langhorne laughed. “You 
will have many friends in the Indian 
Office if you can convince the Congres- 
sional Committee on Indian Appropria- 
tions of that,” he said. 

So Congress is to blame for our meager 
salaries! That puts the responsibility 
for my dessert of bread 
and sirup squarely where 
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When told of the thumbmarks she was 
jubilant. 

“That means we’ll have a new Agent,” 
she cried gleefully. ‘The Office has just 
been waiting to catch Agent Jones doing 
something crooked, so it could fire him.” 

“Couldn’t it have dismissed him for 
incompetency?” I asked. : 

“Maybe. That would reflect on its 
own judgment, wouldn’t it? If Agent 
Jones isn’t competent now he wasn’t 
when it made him Agent. The Indian 
Office isn’t fond of eating crow.” 

I told Miss Swinton something of what 
Inspector Langhorne had said. She 
seemed impressed, but could not forbear 
making her usual caustic comments. 

“Inspectors are pretty well paid,” she 
said. ‘They don’t have to stay at one 
school long enough for its deadly routine 
to seep into their souls. Reminds me of 
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and of her devotion to duty that asked no 
reward. 

After all, are not the imprints that 
fidelity and unselfishness leave on our 
souls far more enduring than the scars 
made by arrogance and littleness of 
spirit? I like to think that they are. 

It is pathetic to see how anxiously 
Purple River is awaiting its new Agent; 
how ardently it is hoping for a man it can 
respect and work with loyally. The wel- 
fare of the Indian pupils, the wise conduct 
of affairs on the reservation, and the peace 
of mind of Purple River’s thirty white 
employees all depend largely on the char- 
acter of its next Agent. No wonder we 
are anxious. It seems absurd to expect 
so much for one hundred and fifty dollars 
a month! 

May 26. 

A telegram came today from Washing- 
ton, asking would I ac- 
cept transfer to the 








Monterey Indian School 








it belongs. 

I was seeing a great 
light, but still— 

“The Indian Office 
dismissed Miss Abbott 
after eighteen years of 
wonderful service,” I 
protested. 

“T regret that as much 
as you, but I can under- 
stand how it happened. 
When six clerks in 
Washington handle all 
changes in a field per- 
sonnel of nearly 6000 
people, few of whom 
they know personally, 
more or less injustice 
will creep in. The Office 
rightly holds that an 
Agent who is responsible 
for the conduct of affairs 
on his reservation should 
to a reasonable extent 
be permitted to choose 
his working force. Agent 
Jones has asked for few 
changes in his personnel. 
Naturally when his re- 
quest for Miss Abbott’s 
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Shut-In 


By M. L. C. Pickthall 


If I should live again, 
O God, let me be young, 
Quick in sinew and vein 
With the honeycomb on my tongue, 
Allin a moment flung 
With the dawn on a grassy plain, 
Riding, riding, riding, riding 
Between the sun and the rain. 


If I, having been, must be, 
O God, let it be so, 

Swift and supple and free 
With a long journey to go, 
And the clink of the curb, and the blow 

Of hoofs, and the wind at my knee, 
Riding, riding, riding, riding 

Between the hills and the sea. 


in California. Would I 
accept! Monterey is one 
of the largest of the non- 
reservation schools and 
is the Mecca of the 
faithful throughout the 
Service. The transfer 
also carries a small in- 
crease in salary. 

I have a secret feeling 
that Miss Swinton is 
again a good prophet, for 
I suspect that Inspector 
Langhorne is back of my 
unexpected promotion. 
Miss Swinton is openly 
hinting that she will be 
the one to feed unlimited 
cake to the next In- 
spector who visits Purple 
River. I don’t think it 
was altogether the cake, 
but there is no use trying 
to convince Miss Swin- 
ton of that. 

June 4. 

The new Agent, Mr. 
Ayers, came in_ unex- 
pectedly late last night, 
in a private conveyance 
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transfer came in, it was 
granted as a matter of 
general policy.” 

Inspector Langhorne stood up and held 
out his hand. “I make no claim of in- 
fallibility for the Indian Office,” he said, 
in his kindly way. “But I want you to 
think of it as a handful of people trying to 
do the best circumstances will allow. I 
know how dreary your lives are at remote 
schools like this. I know, too, that a 
narrow institutional environment always 
tends to turn one’s vision in and down, 
not up and out. 

“It is easy to let it warp and sour you. 
[t requires a strong character to keep 
sweet and tolerant.” 

I wish I had known this months ago. 
! would have been spared many doubts 
ind misgivings. Hereafter, I shall keep 
balanced against the vexations and inevi- 
table injustices of the field work the 
image of the Indian Office which Mr. 
Langhorne’s words gave me. 
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April 18. 
Last evening Miss Swinton rushed 
breathlessly into my room, bursting with 
curiosity. She had heard I had been 
made to testify against Agent Jones, and 
she wanted particulars. 
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that sweet little butterfly who perched 
himself on top of the wheel and preached 
contentment to the toad being squashed 
underneath.” 

I wonder sometimes just how sweet and 
primrosy the paths of the Elysian fields 
will have to be to win Miss Swinton’s un- 
qualified approval. 

Just the same I am grateful to Inspector 
Langhorne. He is leaving soon. [ shall 
be sorry to see him go. We owe much to 
those who help us to regain and keep our 
faith. 

May 1s. 

Miss Swinton has proved herself a 
fairly good prophet. Agent Jones has 
received instructions from Washington 
to report to the Apache Agency in New 
Mexico to take up his duties there as 
farmer! 

Not one of us pretend we regret his de- 
motion. We have suffered too many pin- 
pricks of pride at his arrogant hands. 
Yet I know that long after the remem- 
brance of the hardships and injustice have 
vanished from my mind I shall be cherish- 
ing the memory of Miss Abbott’s serenity 


from town. Many of 
us did not know of his 
arrival till we saw a strange man in the 
dining-room at breakfast. 

The laundress, whose work and appear- 
ance have visibly deteriorated since she 
no longer actively fears Agent Jones, 
came to breakfast in a kimona and with 
her hair in kid curlers under a very trans- 
parent cap. 

She was seated at table before she ob- 
served Agent Ayers. The precipitancy 
of her retreat amused him, for he smiled 
a little and by the nature of that smile J 
knew Purple River was going to like its 
new Agent. 

Mr. Ayers is a big, bluff man, with a 
big hearty voice and a warm handshake. 
There is a certain abrupt, decisive note to 
his manner that bespeaks strength. He 
attacked his dish of oatmeal with a de- 
termined air. I don’t believe he was 
hungry—at least for oatmeal. It was 
just something that had to be gotten 
through with. 

I wondered what he thought of his new 
official family. Purple River is not at 
its best at the breakfast hour. 

Before leaving the dining-room, Mr. 
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Ayers asked us all to meet him for a few 
moments in the school assembly room at 
ten o'clock. 

Mr. Ayers spoke briefly of his pleasure 
in being at Purple River and in meeting 
us. I think individually Purple River 
was uneasy in its mind, having private 
doubts of the degree of pleasure we col- 
lectively afforded. 

“We are a small number of people,” he 
began earnestly, “‘sent to this reservation 
to accomplish a certain thing. Each has 
his own tasks and duties. On the faith- 
ful performance of those duties rests the 
success of the larger task assigned us. It 
is essential that we believe in this great 
task, believe in ourselves and in our abil- 
ity to do well our part. 

“We are entrusted by the Government 
to carry out its plans for the education of 
these a boys and girls and for the 
betterment of conditions on the reserva- 
tion. We are the helping hand our Gov- 
ernment has stretched forth to aid a 
people to stand squarely on its own feet. 

“The American Indian has been over- 
taken and surrounded by a civilization for 
which he is not yet fitted. This encroach- 
ing civilization is knocking on his door, is 
reaching a greedy hand for his natural 


wealth. It is crying ‘only the fit shall 
survive.’ 

“It is necessary that so far as possible 
the Indian shall be protected. It is im- 
perative that his children shall be taught 
to protect themselves. It is not an easy 
task. The difficulties are many. Dis- 
couragements and doubts creep in. The 
isolated life is exacting. We have great 
need to remember that we are engaged in 
the noblest work to which mankind can 
turn—helping those less fortunate than 
ourselves. 

“But”—Agent Ayers smiled—“those 
who expect thanks or gratitude will prob- 
ably be disappointed. The first lesson a 
philanthropist needs to learn is that as- 
sistance and gratitude are not necessarily 
correlative. hen humanity has reached 
the stage that it is unfailingly grateful for 
succor it will no longer need it. 

“But there is a more satisfying reward 
that comes from the knowledge of a hard 
task well done. I have faith to believe 
that if we are loyal and faithful, we shall 
be rewarded royally.” 

Mr. Ayers closed by asking our loyal 
support for whatever measures he should 
take to better conditions at Purple River. 
He will have it beyond a doubt. He prob- 


ably will never know how very glad we 
are of the chance to give it. 

As we came out of the schoolroom, Miss 
Swinton slipped her arm through mine. 
Strangely oblivious of the gray, leaden 
skies, she exclaimed: 

“Beautiful day, isn’t it. 
some fudge tonight.” 


Let’s make 


June 10. 

I am almost sorry I accepted transfer to 
Monterey. Purple River promises to be 
a good place in which to live and work. 
But the lure of California is upon me— 
that, and the realization that for eighteen 
months I have not been shopping! 

We fail to realize what a minor part 
clothes play in reservation life until sud- 
denly confronted with the necessity of 
appearing before the world in a shabby 
suit and a self-trimmed hat. I have seen 
many a brave hat that first saw the light 
of day on an Indian reservation, but I 
have yet to see one that did not betray 
its origin. 

I have never adopted the peculiar In- 
dian Service belief that fashionable clothes 
and a high morale are inherently incom- 

atible. | Somewhere between Purple 
River and the Monterey Indian School I 
shall acquire a new hat. 





ARNG in four feet of snow, bundled in heavy woolen 
clothing yet shivering in the keen wind that drove across 
the unprotected ridges at an elevation of more than eight 
thousand feet, the artist transferred this image of California’s 
Alone and without snow- 
shoes, with a sixty-pound pack on his back, he made the 
pilgrimage to timber line seeking locations for this and other 
Although the trip was 
taken in May, it was often necessary to break a way through 
breast-high drifts and make his nightly camps in the snow, 


famous peak to his copper plate. 


pictures of the sublime mountain. 


Etching by Frederick G. Robbins 





Sunset on Mount Shasta 


digging dry pine fuel from beneath the white blanket. Six 
days were spent above 8500 feet elevation, with only robins, 
snow-birds and chipmunks for company. Once while on Gray 
Butte, where the above picture was completed, a purring 
airplane of the Forest Service fire patrol soared past overhead; 
once a snow avalanche swept down the slope close by. 
blackened lips and face burned raw by the snow glare, but with 
each of his precious wax-paper-covered copper plates bearing 
a likeness of some evanescent glory of old Shasta, the artist re- 
turned to civilization after eleven days alone in the high country. 


With 
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Spike Watches Him 
Under Fire 


By Badger Clark 


Author of the ‘“Spike’’ Series 
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ELL, how’s Chiquita?” said 

I to Tuck Williams, as he 

put his feet on my porch rail 

and lit up after eating dinner 
with me one day. 

“She’s all right,” he answered, snapping 
away his match, “except that she’s 
worried to death.” 

“Bad!” said I. “You aint gone and 
joined that poker-playing bunch up over 
the pool hall in town before you've been 
married three months, have you?” 

“Me? Oh, no,” grinned Tuck. “I’m 
the gentlest domestic animal in town. 
She’s worried over that boy out in the 
road, there.” 

I looked out to the road where a smart- 
looking cub in soldierish clothes was 
fussing over the engine of Tuck’s car, and 
wondered. 

“I don’t see anything very worrisome 
about young Ted Pickett,” said I. 

“Oh, there aint anything alarming 
about him alone,” said Tuck, “but Chi- 
quita is doing a lot of bothering about 
him and her little sister, Dolores. She’s 
afraid of the combination. 

“Dolores,” said I, ‘does Dolores go 
with the young generalissimo?” f 

“Aint done anything else since he got 
home last month,’ answered Tuck. 
“That’s why I’ve got him with, me today. 
Chiquita makes me take him every time 
I have to go out of town on the sheriff’s 
business, just so she can feel safe about 
Dolores for a couple of hours.” 

“Can’t be as bad as that,” I argued. 

“Well, just look at him,” said Tuck, 
“and tell me what he looks like to you.” 

“Let’s see,” said I, studying young 
Ted as he leaned over the engine. “He 
aint got on a tin hat, and his shirt aint 
tore out at the shoulder, nor blood 
dribbling down his bare arm, but other- 
wise he looks just like the boy that used 
to go romping over the shell holes and 
barbed wire in the war pictures.’ 





Six “You got it!” laughed Tuck. “And 
ins, Dolores is seventeen years old and has 
ray been to the movies about three nights a 
ring week ever since she was seven. Her head 
ead; has been full of heroes and runaway 
Vith weddings for years on end, and now this 
with young rooster pops up out of nowhere, 
ring made to order. Chiquita had her over to 
t re- supper with us last night and she sat there 


try. 
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Ted changed face a little and he run his fingers through his wavy yellow hair 
before he answered 


looking like a sick kitten most of the meal, 
and poured gravy in her tea.” 

“Well,” said I, ‘looks as if you better 
send over to Tucson for some orange 
blossoms and have the thing at home, 
decent and regular. Have you got any- 
thing special against the boy?” 

‘“‘He’s too fierce,” scowled Tuck. ‘‘He 
kills too many Germans. I met up witha 
real, registered, certified hero down in 
El Paso, a man that come back from the 
war with three medals on his chest, and 
I couldn’t get him to talk about anything 
in France but the cooties and the wine. 
But this Ted—he talks like a packing 
house. Germany must have two or three 
military graveyards named after him 
And the worst of it is, I’m morally certain 
he’d be scared to shoot off any thing more 
dangerous than a gasoline engine and 
never smelled any poison gas_ besides 
cigarette smoke, I aint got no way of 
proving him a blowhard, though, so I 
reckon he’ll turn out to be my brother- 
in-law, and I hate it.” 

Before he could say anything more 
young Ted come stalking back to the 
house and went inside the kitchen to 
wash the grease off of his hands. 

“You seem to have that engine running 
nice and creamy, Ted,” said Tuck. 

“Oh, that’s easy,” said Ted, coming 
out wiping his hands. “Easy enough 
when you don’t have to do it under fire. 
Did you ever work much under frre in the 
service?” 

“None to speak of,” said Tuck. 

“It’s a mean place to have a balky 
engine,” went on the young hero. “When 
they get the range so the shells begin to 
spit dirt and rocks in among your cylinders 
while you’re working it makes you sore.’ 

“Must be plumb aggravating,” agreed 
Tuck, who had a long scar under his shirt 
that he never got in Arizona. “Say, 
Ted, I reckon I have to go down on the 
river about next Monday and arrest a 
couple of men that are bad hombres. 
I’ll get you sworn in as a deputy and then 
if they give any trouble you may get a 
taste of the good old times.” 


Ted changed face a little and his mouth 
hung open and he run his fingers through 
his wavy yellow hair before he answered. 

“Monday?” he studied. ‘Well, no. 
I'd like it, but I promised to take Dolores 
out to Satterlee’s ranch Monday.” 

‘All right; Dolores outranks me,” said 
Tuck. ‘Are you going to be here at home 
Sunday, Spike?” 

“TI reckon so,” said I. 

“Well, P’ll bring Chiquita out for din- 
ner, then,” said he. ‘‘She’s talked about 
coming till I’d be jealous if it was anybody 
but you, and mebbe I will anyway.” 

“You got plenty of cause to be, so far 
as I’m concerned,” said I. “‘I can’t never 
forgive you for marrying Chiquita, but 
I’ve done set my jaw to suffer in silence 
and let you be happy. Fetch her out, 
and bring Ted and Dolores along.” 

“Make it Sunday, then,” said he, 
ting up. “That'll give you two days to 
scrub up yourself and the house before 
you receive the ladies. Come on, Ted. 
We got to hit it for town.” 


get- 


EBBE I done about my usual work 

for the rest of the afternoon, but I 
don’t remember anything of it for I was 
thinking hard about something else. Do- 
lores Roper was still a good deal of a kid, 
long and rangy and running pretty much 
to bone, but she had some promising thor- 
oughbred points and a smile that give you 
the notion of a flash of light. For two or 
three years I had liked to set round and 
look at her, like she was a picture. I 
wasn’t in love with her, understand, nor 
jealous of her, but sometimes I would get 
to thinking of her, and scheme, and won- 
der. 1 wasn’t ready to marry yet, by 
a whole lot, but I had Dolores staked out 
in the back of my head as a sort of a 
possibility. I wonder if every single man 
don’t have the same idea about some 
young girls he knows. Might-bes are 
always interesting to turn over in your 
mind; they don’t cost anything but a 
little spare time, and the onlikelier they 
are the finer they look through your 
tobacco smoke after supper. 





“This has gone far enough,” said A. 
“It's about time somebody in this 
country found out that you 
ire a common, low-down 


cow-thief™ 


Anyway, I disapproved of her and our 
young hero, Ted Pickett. He was just 
a kid with the military fever, horribly 
stuck on his own magazine-picture face 
and straight, slim body, and onmistak- 
ably a whole lot of a liar. He might turn 
out gold or mud, but I didn’t want Dolores 
to take a chance on him at this stage of 
the game. Ifshe had to get married there 
were lots of other men that would be 
better for the purpose, or a few at least— 
or one, anyway. 


TALKED about it to my dogs and cats 

that evening and then went to bed and 
slept on it. Next morning I saddled up 
and rode over to Al Stidder’s ranch and 
had a mild argument with him about a 
calf and loped home by noon feeling 
pretty cheerful. After dinner I got a 
couple of buckets of water and some soap 
and a brush and a broom and some rags 
and went to work on the house. It’s a 
solemn and awful thing when a old bach 
on the range has lady callers, and I always 
liked to have plenty of warning of them 
events so I could purify things and say 
my prayers. I spent the whole afternoon 
on my knees—with the scrub-brush— 
while the dogs quit the house altogether 
and the cats roosted round on the chairs 
and tables, watching the flood spread and 
looking miserable. Then after supper I 
het a tubful of water and went after 
myself as fierce as I had the floors, and 
finally rolled into bed so clean that I felt 
all ready to die. 

It’s a painful thing for any sane person 
to have to stand round and watch people 
in love. Dolores was glad enough to see 
me—she always did treat me like her 
daddy, the imp!—but I couldn’t hold her 
attention to what I said for two minutes 
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at a time all that Sunday. It was “Hello, 
Spike, old scout,” when she got there, and 
she seemed about as healthy as usual, but 
I hadn’t said ten words to her when I 
noticed she wasn’t listening to me, but 
had her head turned toward Ted. He 
was talking to Chiquita about shells or 
tanks or boshes or something. 

“Hasn’t he seen a lot of life for a man 
his age?’ whispered Dolores, her eyes all 
wide and shiny. 

“He has sure seen something that upset 
him considerable,” said I. 

“You needn’t be jealous of him,” she 
hit back, pushing out her red under lip at 
me. “It wasn’t his fault that a horse 
rolled on your leg and the doctors wouldn’t 
let you into the army.” 

“T aint jealous, my dear,” I sighed. 
«ey? bd . ’ 

I’m just sad. Once or twice lately I’ve 
thought that if it had only been something 
that rolled on my head, t snighe have got 
to France.” 

She didn’t catch the full heft of that, 
but laughed up at me with the sudden 
flash that always made me wink. 

“Cheer up, Spike,” she said. ‘‘You’re 
such a queer old maverick that you never 
would have made a good soldier, but 
you’re a good housekeeper, anyway. The 
house looks beautiful. And here’s old 
Blue, with the tip of her ear cut off and 
one squinty eye; same old cat. How’s 
old kittiwumpus, hm?” 

She swung old Blue up in her arms and 
turned away just in time so I could stick 
my head behind the door and _ swear. 
Good housekeeper! What a_ blazing, 
sizzling consolation it is to a he man to 
have a pretty girl tell him he’s a good 
housekeeper, when there is a soldier boy 
standing by all full of glory and thunder. 
It come to me for the first time just how 
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far that kid had me out- 
classed. I was only dear, 
dear old grandma! 

That’s the way it went all 
day. At the table I was try- 
ing to tell about how a ornery 
bull got between me and my 
horse on a open flat the week 
before, but led drawed away 
ali my audience by telling 
how interesting it is to have 
a bum land in your cup of 
coffee when you are eating in 
the trenches or something like 
that. And every time Ted 
would shoot off a war story, 
Dolores would draw a long 
breath and her eyes would 
shine. Chiquita, bless her 
heart, had fetched out a lot 
of woman-cooked stuff for 
dinner and I tried to cure the 
pain in my feelings by heavy 
applications to my stomach, 
but the good stuff didn’t 
taste right, somehow. 

Along in the afternoon, 
while we were talking on the 
porch, went in and 
reached down my rifle from 
over the door. That rifle was 
the apple of my heart and I 
was proud of it, though I 
never got to use it more than 
one week a year, when I went 
to the big mountains. 

“What do you know about 
that instrument?” said I, 
handing it to Ted. 

He was setting crosslegged in the door- 
way because he looked graceful and pic- 
turelike that way, and knowed it, and he 
took the rifle and turned it over in his 
hands and tried the action. 

“She’s some gun,” he said. “And a little 
lighter than the army rifle and I probably 
couldn’t hit much with her. It’s funny, 
but I’m never much of a shot onless I’m 
excited or mad. With a long aim at a tin 
can I can’t hit anything, but give me a 
quick snapshot at a man and I’m there. 

“Tough on the man,” said Tuck. 

“Yes, it is, generally,” smiled Ted. 
“One day in the Argonne I crawled out 
about a quarter of a mile and got a sniper 
that had been bothering for a day or two. 
It was a long shot and poor light, but I 
was awful excited and mad when I got 
sight of him. ‘Wham!’ says my rifle, just 
once, and that Heiney sprung clean out of 
his shelter and rolled down the hill. When 
I got back to the trench a French officer 
happened there, and he kissed me on both 
checks.” 

1 was setting inside the doorway where 
I couldn’t see Dolores, but I heard her 
draw her usual long breath in a way that 
made me reckon she was jealous of the 
French officer, and I gritted my teeth. 
About that time Al Stidder loped down 
the road, tied his horse to the corral and 
come bow-legging over toward the house. 
For some reason he was wearing a long 
sixshooter slung down his right leg in the 
old style, and his face was full of thunder 
and lightning. Al was a Texas man and 
he didn’t look just comforting in that con- 
dition, so I lifted the rifle off of Ted’s 
k nees and clicked a shell into the barrel 
while they were all watching Al. Al 
seemed a little put out at sight of the com- 
pany and spoke to them pretty short, and 
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Steamed Blueberry Pudding 


¥% cupful Crisco 5 teaspoonfuls baking powder 
% cupful sugar % teaspoonful salt 
2 egg yolks 1% cupfyl milk 
2) cupfuls wheat four 2 egg whites 

1 cupful blueberries 


Use level measurements 


Cream the Crisco; beat in the sugar 
and yolks; add the flour with the baking 
powder and salt, alternately, with the 
milk; beat in the whites and_ berries. 
Steam in a Criscoed mold one hour and a 
half. Serve hot with blueberries stewed 
with a little sugar. 








Sdlucherry Staddding 


and other Steamed Desserts— 
How to make them tender and tasteful 


S in making cake, the way to make pudding batter 

light is to use a shortening that enriches it without 
making it soggy. Crisco is suchashortening. It is so 
rich that less is required, yet its vegetable origin makes 
it so delicate that the richest pudding remains light and 
digestible. 


As in making pie, the way to enjoy in puddings the full 
flavor of the ripe fruit, unspoiled by any fatty taste, is to 
use a tasteless, odorless shortening inthe batter. Crisco 
is free from all animal fat and it keeps sweet indefinitely ; 
it always is tasteless and odorless. 


Try Blueberry Pudding as in the recipe at the left and 
you will find that steamed desserts can be made to sat- 
isfy everybody in your family. 


Can you make 16 different, 
easy puddings? 


You can with the help of “Recipes for Everyday,’’ the cook - a | 
book written exclusively for Crisco by Mrs. Janet M. Hill, found- 
er of The Boston Cooking School. This book contains practical 
cookery and baking helps, drawn from Mrs. Hill’s wide expe- 
rience, and 300 original recipes which feature economy and ease in 
cooking. Simplify your cooking by sending for a copy. Bound 
in blue and gold. Illustrated in colors. Book sent postpaid on 
receipt of 10c in stamps, less than half its wholesale cost to us. 
Address Section W-8, Department of Home Economics, The 
Procter & Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


RISCO 


% for Frying for Shortening 
ae For Cake Making. 
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then, mgt seeming to hear Tuck ask 
about hjs, wife’s health, he frowned 
down at me and begun to talk. 

“This morning I seen-that red Bar 
O calf we spoke about yesterday,” he 
said in a low yeoice that rattled in his 
throat, “and it ‘was following one of 
my Three C cows. Now this thing has 
gone about far enough, and I’m here 
for a settlement.” 
~ “Set down and make yourself good- 
natured, Al,” said I as quiet as I 
could. “There’s fadicdk present and 
this aint the place to talk business.” 

“Ladies or no ladies,” hg, croaked, 
getting louder, “I aint going to take 
such things laying down no longer. 
You’ve been stealing my stuff for two 
years, now, and I’m going to collect off 
of you or take it out of your hide.” 

“You better darn your own socks, 
said 1, beginning to get riled. “How 
about that time, last roundup, when 
you claimed the paint maverick down 
at Satterlee’s place and swore it was 
your old Speck’s calf. Satterleee said 
he had kept track of all your claims to 
loose stuff and, according to your tell, 
old Speck had had sixteen calves in one 
vear.” 

“Old Speck aint neither here nor 
there,”’ he come back. “This here calf 
aint a maverick. It’s my calf with 
your brand on it, and [ aint going to 
take such things no longer.” 

“e > ”” 

Leave ’em, then, and shut up, 
said I, 

“See here,” cut in Tuck in a oneasy 
voice, “you two cut out this barking or I’!! 
have to jail the both of you.” 

“Keep out o’ this, Tuck Williams,” 
snapped Al. “You’re a officer of the law 
and all that there, but this aint a law 
proposition. It’s particular private busi- 
ness and | won’t settle it any way but man 
to man.” 

“Yes, if you’re man enough,” I sniffed. 

“T’ll_ show you whether [’m man 
enough,” answered Al, beginning to shout. 
“You, with your nice, ladylike ways! You 
hate to have this happen before your lady 
friends, but it’s about time somebody in 
this country found out that you are a com- 
mon, low-down cow thief.” 

“You take that back,” I spluttered, 
hitching the rifle round. “You swallow 
that or I’ll make you swallow something 
a heap harder in about two seconds. [’ll 
stand a whole lot for the sake of decency, 
but I aint going to be bullyragged no 
longer by a camel-built Texas cotton- 
picker.” 

Cotton-picker! It was the old Texas 
cow man’s fighting word, a word full of 
blood and battle. Al’s face seemed to get 
white and his eyes flared; he sort of gulped 
and choked and then his hand shot down 
his hip. In the same second I swung up 
the rifle, and things ended in scattering 
crashes and a swirl of smoke. 


I didn’t look to see if Al fell. 


I was 





The Young Hero: 








‘No, thanks,” answered Dolores. “We might meet 
one of Spike's old cows or something™ 


watching Ted. He had sat there on the 
threshold between us during all this cor- 
dial conversation, looking back and forth 
at Al and me with a sort of a empty grin 
on his face. The girl’s eyes were pretty 
wide, but he had his mouth open too. At 
the second when Al and I went into action 
he just simply faded out of his place and 
went down the length of the porch. He 
wasn’t exactly running. He moved more 
like a airplane does just after it raises off 
of the ground. The end of the porch was 
closed by a net of strings with hop vines 
trained up it, but he never seen them at 
all. He hit them in full flight, went 
through them with a rip, took the air 
again and flew right on until he whipped 
out of sight behind the hen house. 


L and | lowered our artillery and stood 

looking at each other with our faces 
twisting and our bodies quivering, but 
never speaking a word. It was a sacred 
minute, too perfect to be spoiled by any 
ondignified racket. Tuck was first to 
break it. He grabbed me by the ears and 
kissed me on both cheeks—loud—and 
then he done the same to Al. 

“A la Francey! Oh, you precious 
pups!” he sung. “You done it so well you 
had me scared up to the last minute. I 
reckoned I’d have another murder case to 
bother about next term of court. Oh, you 
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dear, sweet fightin’ tarantlers! What 
do you know about it, Chiquita? Did 
you ever—” and:so he went on. 

After a minute Ted edged himself 
out from behind the hen house and 
come back a whole lot slower than he 
went, pretty red in the face but game 
to the last. ey 

“I hope you birds are enjoying 
yourselves,” -he ~said. “One of the 
things they hammered into us in the 
army was-always to take cover under 
fire onless it was absolutely necessary 
to be exposed. Say, Dolores, let’s take 
a walk up to the top.of the hill. Spike 
says you can see a lot of country from 
there.” 

“No, thanks,” answered Dolores in 
words that were fuzzy with frost. 
“Not onless somebody goes along to 
guard us. We might meet one of Spike’s 
old cows or something.” 

“While I think of it, Ted,” said Tuck 
in a soft voice, looking up at a hole 
that Al had shot in the porch roof, “I 
met a old comrade of yours over in 
Douglas yesterday, a fellow named 
Elright or Enright or some such name. 
He says that he fought shoulder to 
shoulder with you at the same place in 
England all the time you were over- 
seas. 

Enough is a plenty. At Tuck’s words 
poor Ted wilted, and looked just like | 
felt on the day that I stole my dad’s 
pipeand tried a smoke when I waseight 
years old. Afterall, he had served his 
country honest and faithful as far as 
the country had asked him to, and he 
was just a kid hungry for glory. Waris 
war, but I reckoned if we carried the 
thing any farther we'd be atrocities. 

‘Well, the war’s over,” said I, reaching 
round behind the door and fishing out my 
guitar. “Let’s be merry. Tuck, I'll 
whistle ‘Turkey in the Straw’ and you 
dance that double flipflop, like you used 
to in the bunk-house when we both 
worked down at the old home ranch. I 
bet that’s one thing your wife hasn’t found 
out about you yet. Lively, now, or I'll 
have Al shoot at your feet.” 

And so we all looked the other way and 
give our hero a chance to pick himself up 
and put himself together again. Just be- 
fore the crowd rolled out for town I hap- 
pened to be with Chiquita and Tuck in 
the setting room, and she slipped her hand 
into mine. 

“T’ll sleep easier tonight than I have for 
a month, Spike,” she said, “‘and I think 
you’re pretty fine. If you should ever 
want me to, I believe I can learn to” —she 
glanced out on the porch where Dolores 
was romping with one of my dogs—“I be- 
lieve I can learn to love you like a sister.” 

Then she laughed and left me standing 
there, feeling foolish. A woman’s eyes are 
sure good for something else than just to 
be looked at. How do you reckon she ever 
guessed ? 
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Stutz prestige rests securely upon Stutz per- 
formance —it knows no master on the road 


STUTZ MOTOR CAR CO. OF AMERICA, INC., Indianapolis, U.S. A. 
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Maybelle surprised him. 





“Not a step, Jamison,” 














she said positively. 
put them away and don't be childish!” 


“Take those silly things off and 














The Americanization of Jonesy 
He Didn't have Any Firm Convictions Unti]— 


HAT Jonesy could never 
understand was all this 
talk about Americaniza- 


tion. Not for foreigners, 
of course—that was all right. But he 
had heard and read that there were ac- 
tually Americans who needed American- 
izing! 

You might as well propose, Jonesy 
thought—trying to get a figure—you 
might as well propose gilding with some of 
that smelly Japanese stuff the ring with 
which he had I-do-thee-wed Mrs. Jones. 
Or sprinkling cheese with grated cheese to 
make it smell like cheese. Jonesy’s was 

‘not a poet’s imagery, but he thought that 
last syllabus or metonymy, or whatever 
it was, rather expressive. Because it 
seemed to him that Americans were Amer- 
icans—in the very nature of the case one 
couldn’t make anything else of them. If 
they needed Americanizing it seemed to 
stand to reason that they were not Ameri- 
cans; but if they were not Americans the 
first proposition—that Americans were 
Americans—didn’t seem to apply to them, 


By Wilbur Hall 


Illustrated by Louis Rogers 


since the thing you started with was that 
they were Americans, and therefore you 
couldn’t— 

This was about where Jonesy would 
stop. To tell the truth, sustained thinking 
along abstract lines gave joneer a head- 
ache—a kind of dull feeling back of the eyes, 
sometimes accompanied by slight nausea. 
Forewarned, Jonesy did not often indulge 
himself in the upsetting performance. 
Really, too, Mrs. Jones did enough of it 
for the family. The thinking Mrs. Jones 
did, and the scope of it, often filled Jonesy 
with a sort of admiration, tempered with 
secret pity. Undoubtedly his large and 
capable wife was a woman of massive 
brain, well lubricated and in first class 
running order. Jonesy’s pity arose from 
the, perhaps, unthinking impatience he 
felt because the simpler facts of life—and 
therefore the most interesting—were to 





Mrs. Jones inexplicable riddles which 
she found herself totally unable to 
grasp in any small degree. 
Take money matters, for example. 
“Er-r-, excuse me, Maybelle,” - Mr. 
Jones would say, at month ends, “but 
your check stubs don’t quite, er-I-r, agree 
~— the cancelled checks—again.” 
gg a cg many, large, fat wo- 
men, Mrs. Jones had a lyric name, if we 
may so express it)—would continue read- 
ing her book—a weighty tome by one of 
those Englishmen, or a novel in eighty 
chapters of extremely short sentences, by 
some author whose name looked like 
Doskxcheliefskivyxz to Jonesy—and say, 
absent-mindedly: 

“So sorry, honey-dew.” 

Period. As in the sentence: “The big 
dog runs.” No exclamation point. 

“But see here, Maybelle,” Jonesy would 
protest, “the bank statement shows a bal- 
ance of one hundred and eight, seventy- 
three; but in your check book you show 
two hundred and thirty, twenty-seven. 
Even allowing for that check of eighteen 
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A typical California bungalow—siding, shingles, 
and exterior trim are of Redwood. 
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Five hundred years of exposure to the rain and salt fog of the 
Pacific Coast failed to rot this huge fallen trunk, which was 
recently dragged out of the forest and manufactured into 
sound, clear, merchantable lumber. 

Redwood is impregnated with a natural acid which gives 
it immunity from the attacks of insects and decay-producing 
fungi. For mudsills, siding, shingles, exterior trim —all uses 
where the wood is exposed to the weather or to moist earth 
—Redwood is unequalled. Being free from pitch and resin 
it is also fire-resistant to a remarkable degree. 

Used for interior trim, Redwood is one of the most beauti- 
ful of woods, whether finished in 
the rich, warm tones of the natural 





Redwood is unequalled for 
the special uses to which it is 
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adapted, and for these uses 
the available supply is ade- 
quate for generations. Mean- 
while, according to U. S. 
Forest Service Bulletin 38, 
merchantable second-growth 
Redwood is produced in less 
than 60 years by natural 
growth from the stump. 








wood,or stained. Your architect can 
achieve an unusual variety of charm- 
ing effects in Redwood. Go to him 
—or to your building contractor or 
lumber dealer—and ask 
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| He didn’t think of them at all. 


| foreigner and then leaped on the man’s back 





Recklessly he shrilled a wrathful admonition at the 


“Would you mind, 
.Maybelle, if I dropped 
over to Nolan’s for’ a 

! while tonight. The boys 
were thinking about a 
little game—” 

“T have ‘the Liberal 
Club tonight. I wish 
you would go—but if 
you prefer the crass ma- 
terialism of day-by-day 
to the broadening vision 
of the proletariat re- 
naissance, I suppose | 
can not influence you.” 

Mr. Jones would let 
the proletariat renais- 
sance slide, to put it 
vulgarly, and would go 
and take on two dollars’ 
worth of crass material- 
ism in red, blue and 
white chips. No one 
could say that he was 
incapable of sustained 
thinking when it came to 
alittle game. The boys 
played theirhandstighter 
when Jonesy was sitting 
in. And if he felt slight 
twinges of conscience for 
not accompanying his 
wife to the Liberal Club, 
Jonesy would assuage his 
remorse by recalling the 
headaches his one at- 
tendance on that body’s 
deliberation had brought 
upon jhim. A_ famous 
author had spoken that 
night. His theme had 
been, What of America! 
and he had brought down 
the house—and brought 
on Jonesy’s headache— 
by asserting several times 














fifty that I made good for you the first at 
Dawson’s you still have a discrepancy 
of—” 

“Peach-bloom!” Mrs. Jones would pro- 
test, lowering her book languidly; “you 
really mustn't be so rude. Can not you 
see that I am absorbed? And adding and 
subtracting, as you know, are simply 
meaningless forms to me. It will all come 
out quite right—if the bank bothers about 
it I shall mail them a check to pay them 
up. Now, please! I’m sorry, but I can 
not keep accounts.” 

“All right. But as long as I’ve inter- 
rupted you—have you paid that milliner’s 
bill yet?’ 

“I don’t remember. But they’ll let me 
know—trust them.” 

“That’s just the trouble, Maybelle; 
they have let you know for three months 
now and their collector is beginning to 
come to the office and—make it unpleas- 
ant for me.” 

Mrs. Jones would sigh. 

“And yet you go right on defending the 
capitalistic system, love-bird! When the 
International prevails—” 

That was signal for Jonesy to take her 
accounts or his newspaper and flee. Safely 
out of hearing he would say, under his 
breath: 

“Damn the International!” 

Jonesy had never been heard swearing— 
but that was not proof that he never swore. 

Then there was sport. 


“Dempsey and the frog-eater—some 
scrap!” Jonesy might cry, bursting into 
the house. 

“James! What on earth do you mean?” 

“Carpenter—or Carpenteer—or Cah- 
pangtee-ay—blessed if I can do it! But 
it’s the first time in years that a Frenchy 
has been even a pork-and-bean contender!” 

“Prize-fighting, I assume. I must say 
again, precious, that your tastes are un- 
accountably low.” 

“Maybe they are, my dear,” Mr. Jones 
would confess, beginning to droop. “I 
suppose I shouldn’t talk to you about 
fighters. But baseball, now—” 

“Quite as unintelligible to me.” 

“You only think so, Maybelle. You 
could understand this: some club has just 
offered seventy thousand and four players 
for Roger Hornsby. And Rickey gave 
them the horse laugh!” 

“Ts that interesting to you? But what 
would anyone want of seventy thousand 
and four players? I thought you said the 
other day that there were eleven players 
on a football team!” 

“Good land! Seventy thousand dollars, 
and four players. And I’m talking about 
baseball. The St. Louis Nationals—” 

“I dislike damping your enthusiasms, 
sweet; you have so few of them. But I 
can’t understand the difference between all 
these games and things. And I really have 
no time for such little things. The sweep of 
radical thought over a shackled world—” 





that “‘we radicals have at 
last eliminated from our vocabulary the 
words Democracy and Patriotism.” He 
had explained what he meant, but Jonesy 
never got beyond the simple declaration. It 
swept him off his feet and clear beyond 
the breakers before he could so much as 
pull off his shoes! 


PERHAPS you get a mental picture of 
W. Jamison Jones from that nickname 
—Jonesy, or Old Jonesy. Everyone called 
him that. He had preferred Bill as a 
youth, but Maybelle had interdicted Wil- 
liam as “bourgeois” in the first months of 
their marriage. That, as far as Maybelle 
is concerned, might be designated as dur- 
ing the Humphrey Wardian period of her 
career, when she had.read “our unappre- 
ciated best authors” and aspired to great 
social heights. Jonesy’s being an account- 
ant—and remaining one, and more or less 
threatening always to remain one—had 
blighted Maybelle’s hopes. When the ex- 
clusive Weston Country Club of their 
suburb coldly rejected her application for 
membership Maybelle had discovered that 
there was a conspiracy against the aris- 
tocracy of brains in America and had 
taken to reading Walt Whitman. That 
had led her to small and somewhat messy 
periodicals with wealth-baiting proclivi- 
ties and a tendency to be continually-in 
trouble with the post-office department, 
and Maybelle had become a radical. Very 
radical. If she had had the slightest curl 
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in her hair she would have bobbed it and 
gone the extreme limit. 

Odd how we keep getting back to May- 
belle when trying to break away and tell 
something about Jonesy himself. And yet 
not so odd, since everything connected 
with Jonesy, his life, habits, outlook, ex- 

riences, or adventures, was dominated 

his lady wife. It has been already 
hinted that she did his thinking for him— 
what little he did for himself was only in 
the circumscribed mental territory where 
she did not care to function. For example, 
she bought his clothes but he bought his 
own socks; she marked his sample ballot for 
him, but did not interfere when he wanted 
to sign a petition for the recall of a mayor 
who proposed to prohibit Sunday baseball. 
The trivialities of life—those escaped 
Maybelle; she was a swimmer in empy- 
rean streams. So Jonesy just kept books 
and liked fellows, even when they hurt 
him a little with their clumsy practical 
jokes at his expense, and bet on elections 
and ate badly chosen luncheons at top- 
speed and was flattered when the boss 
came through and commented on the fact 
that the accounting department needed a 
few more like Jones and could easily spare 
quite a number of clock-watchers and 
shirkers. That was about all there was to 
Jonesy, except his height, which was five 
feet scant eight; his weight, which was 
one hundred and thirty in his overcoat; 
and his hair and eyes, which were both 
almost colorless and had never (on the one 
hand) stood straight through fear of peril, 
nor (on the other) melted with tenderness 
or flashed fire or become moist because of 
deep emotion. Maybelle said—but let us 
stick to Jonesy, now we have him. 


HERE is that matter of the Ameri- 
canization of Americans to be cleared 
up. Jonesy was vaguely familiar, after 
the war, with the fact, that there was a 
good deal of agitation of the subject of 
making America safe for Americans. That 
was all right—the Jones’s had a neighbor 
whose bull-dog had made summary end 
for them of a terrier, two cats, and innu- 
merable promising beds of spring onions 
and pansies. Jones often wished that he 
were bigger and heavier himself; or if this 
had been Arizona, where guns were 
worn—! In Weston Heights, however, 
ou simply stood it, especially as May- 
belle was a pacifist. But Americanization 
would help. The neighbor was some kind 
of foreigner—name of Loewenstein. 

That wasn’t just the point. The point 
was that one of the four-minute-men left 
over from the war came to the plant one 
noon and talked about America for Ameri- 
cans. He waved his arms a good deal and 
seemed to Jones to get rather warm over a 
fairly simple proposition. One thing he 
said, however, appealed to Jonesy as quite 
good sense—if you could put it into 
practice. 

“What is an American?” the orator had 
demanded, and Jones, having wondered 
often himself, became more interested at 
once. The speaker proceeded to reply to 
his own challenge. 

“An American is a democratic king, 
born free and with equal opportunities 
with all his fellows. tnaide the law he 
takes orders from no man. The land of 
his birth guarantees to him the right of in- 
dependent action, up to the place where 
that action interferes with the rights of 
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his neighbors. And because of what his 
country gives him, he gives back to her 
and to her institutions a loyalty and de- 
votion that for him makes death prefer- 
able to one seditious word or thought.” 

The sentence that made such an im- 
pression on Jonesy was that about inde- 
pendent action. Your own boss ‘until 
you bothered somebody else—and there 
you had America. fA never con- 
sciously bothered anyone else. And he 
was his own boss— Whoa! 

Well, almost. Giving way to Maybelle, 
for instance, was just good humor on his 
part. Maybelle, perhaps, exceeded the 
learned speaker’s definition a little at 
times. But if much was good, more must 
be better. Maybelle was undoubtedly a 














|  Atthe Sons and Daughters of Russian 
Freedom meeting she gave an address 
_ on “Ireland Enslaved" 








sort of super-American, with a slight edge 
on the rest of them! 

On the other hand, why this fuss about 
Americanization? Jonesy didn’t know 
anyone who was not an American, except 
a few Poles and wops and Irish who 
worked for the Company in the yards and 
the factory plants. But they were all 
right. They were as good as Americans. 
Loewenstein, of course, owner of the fero- 
cious bull-dog—but he was a cigar dealer 
and prominent in politics. If you could 
manage it Jonesy thought it would be 
quicker, cheaper, safer and easier to make 
America safe by deporting all politicians 
instead of bothering to Americanize them. 
They never did any work and they were 
always stirring up something and holding 
elections and crowding good live sporting 
news out of the paper with some of their 
darn’ nonsense! That plan would dispose 
of Loewenstein summarily—and Loewen- 
stein probably wouldn’t care, if all of them 
went at once. As for Americanizing them 
—why bother? Whole lot easier to adopt 
a few American orphans—if you couldn’t 
arrange it any other way—and raise some 
good American stock, right from the 
ground up. Making over a lot of old 















pieces and probably not doing more than 
a third-rate job at best— 

Then a stranger named Forbes tackled 
Jonesy on his way home from work at 
night. 

“T’m a friend of Nicholson’s,” he ex- 
plained. 

“Oh, yes,” said Jonesy. Nicholson was 
a bookkeeper, as full of ideas as Maybelle 
herself. e was always in some new 
scheme or other—usually a lodge with a 
lot of sick benefits and so on. Only when- 
ever Nick was sick the lodge had always 
just blown up, it seemed. “Oh, yes, Mr. 
F orbes. Pleased to make your acquaint- 
ance. bis 

“I thought you would be. You’ve 
heard about the new union, of course?” 

“Which one?” 

“Auditors and accountants.” 

“Seems to me I have. Nick, maybe. 
What about it?” 

_ “The boys wanted me to see you about 
it. Of course, it won’t go unless you join.” 


Povo looked quickly to see if the 
man was joking, but he was not. 
Jonesy felt a warm glow of pride. 

“If they feel that way‘about it—But 
what good would a union be #¥ 

“This is the day of prganization, 
Mr Jones. Capitalism—the employing 
classes—” 

“Oh, look here,” Jonesy interrupted, 
uncomfortably, “I’ve got no kick against 
the employing classes. Sterling and Ma- 
guire have always treated me right. If 
that’s the idea—” 

Mr. Forbes was gazing at him sadly. 

“Haven’t you got any feeling for men 
that aint as well off as you are, Mr. 
Jones ?” he broke in. 

“Me? Why, sure I have. But what’s 
that got to do with the employing 
classes?” 

“This. Capitalism seeks to lull to sleep 
the intelligent middle classes, but its heel 
is on the throat of the lower. There you 
have the whole doctrine of wage-slavery.” 

“Oh, I see,” Jonesy said—but he didn’t. 

“T knew you would. You are probably 
contented. You are well treated, as you 
say. But the laborers—the artisans and 
skilled workers—the men who use their 
hands in the Sterling and Maguire plants, 
are worse off than dogs. They are about 
to rebel. If they have your support and 
sympathy they will win.” 

“You mean we are going to have an- 
other strike?” 

“T did not say that. It would be a 
breach of confidence. But you can draw 
your own conclusions. The men have 
tried every means to get shorter hours and 
an increase in pay. The present cost of 
living is not decreasing as the paid propa- 
gandists of capital led us to believe it 
would. Capital is greasy fat with profi- 
teering.” 

And so forth and so forth. The part 
about the plight of the laborers in the Ster- 
ling and Maguire plants really won 
all The rest made his head ache. 
Vhen he objected to anything this man 
Forbes said, it precipitated an argument 
at which Forbes was much the faster of 
the two. Also considerably the louder. 

“All right,” Jonesy said at last; “if the 
other boys go in I will.” 

He was extremely dubious as to what 
Maybelle would say; she held rather a low 
opinion of bookkeepers as a class, and 
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discouraged any attempts on their part or 
on Jonesy’s to form any social bonds that 
would entangle herself. But when he 
blurted out the news, as he had to do— 
secrets being as easily accessible to May- 
belle as oysters in a self-opening can—he 
was relieved. 

“T had almost given up hope for your 
awakening, petty,” she said, rumpling his 
hair and getting some of it in his eyes—a 
trick of her’s which he loathed. ‘But the 
social conscience functions in men sooner 
or later, and you are no exception. It isa 
glorious day!” 

She celebrated the glorious 


“Already? Now?” 

“Yes. We voted to go out this evening 
—that is, the others did.” 

“Well, I’m glad you had the courage of 
your convictions. How many others 
voted no?” 

“T didn’t vote no; I didn’t vote at all.” 

“Oh, you ant!” Maybelle withdrew the 
hem of her garment from him. She was 
seldom disagreeable, but this was one of 
the times when she was. Her indignation 
was a good cloak for her rising wrath at 
his being out of work. She proceeded to 
draw Jonesy a graphic picture of their im- 
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for them in any capacity whatever. The 
walking delegate question was the point 
round which the contest really waxed 
furious at last. It looked for a time as 
though the militia would have to be called 
in; there were threats of violence, and the 
local police had their hands full practically 
all the time. It was a real he strike. 

Old Jonesy’s feelings about it fluctuated 
a good deal. When he talked to the men 
and they told him their woes he thought 
that Sterling and Maguire probably ought 
to be hanged, but when he talked to some 
of the other accountants who had been 
against the strike, or to the office 
manager or someone, Jonesy felt 





day by going over to the meet- 
ing of the Sons and Daughters 
of Russian Freedom that evening 
and winning great applause by 
her address on the subject of 
“Treland Enslaved.” (We are 
aware that the geography looks 
mixed; but we are only record- 
ing the facts. Russia having 
gotten rather a handful it is 
barely possible that the Sons 
and Daughters leaned toward 
the repudiation of their parent, 
or something). Maybelle came 
home to give Jonesy a verbatim 
account of proceedings, but 
Charley Chaplin was at the 
Suprema that night and Jonesy 
was in the seventeenth row with 
a stitch in his side and tears 
rolling down his face. Maybelle 
had to content herself with mar- 
veling at the intellectual stand- 
ards of the American middle 
classes, and with going to bed 
‘ with a cigarette. 

The union went ahead. Some 
of the higher-paid accountants 
turned up their noses at it, 
but the majority joined. Jonesy 
was a very inconspicuous mem- 


——— 


A Westerner in Europe 


By ®. Marshall Terrell 


I have seen ancient castles on the hills 
Like wicked old men sleeping in the sun. 
The rustle of the winds that fled 

Down dark and undrained corridors 
Seemed whispering ghosts of pain, 

And evil thoughts of men long dead seemed still 
To cling there, cluttering like bats 
The shadow-haunted rooms. 


Ancient castles—their beauty 
Is the beauty of old harlots 
Fingered by time and eaten with the rust of sin. 


My heart turned sick with longing 

For the stainless beauty of my home; 

My cabin built of cedar logs, 

Trees old when Lebanon was young. 

There are no ghosts of pain nor evil thoughts 
To lay cold fingers on my soul; 

Only the hearthfire’s friendly shine, 

The scent of cedar and, around my door, 
The trooping, singing pines, 


where and that Sterling and 
Maguire were second cousins to 
the angels, once removed. He 
was that way—he didn’t have 
very firm convictions; he really 
didn’t have any convictions at 
all. What virtues resided in him 
were natural to him; he didn’t 
bother to cultivate them because 
it had been his experience that 
life was a pretty busy little shop 
where the best the ordinary man 
could do was to keep his bills 
paid and the bottoms of his 
trouser legs from getting frayed. 
If you have ever seen a car- 
toonist’s conception of The Tax- 
Payer, or the Average Citi- 
zen or The Public, you have a 
very good idea of Old Jonesy. 
He was poor stuff for the hero of 
a novel. 


HEN the men had been 

out two months and it was 
getting very unpleasant at home 
for Jonesy, the strike leaders de- 
cided to hold a big parade of 
Sterling and Maguire strikers. 
Partly this was to encourage 


sure there was a mistake some- , 


ber. They held a meeting and 
elected officers and adopted by- 
laws that came already prepared 
from somewhere, and they all 
signed them. 


Weaving blue-black patterns on the lighter sky, 
The night-dark hills, range beyond range, 
Adream beneath the slow-revolving roof of stars, 
And far above, faintly gleaming, 


strikes in other plants where the 
yeast was working; partly it was 
to make a sizable demonstration; 
but mainly it was for the purpose 





HEN the men in the plants | 
struck. 
When Maybelle heard the 
news she was elated at this new | 
outbreak for proletarian free- 
dom. But three days later 
Jonesy’s news disconcerted her. 


The Mountains, tremendous, upthrusting, 
Impregnable white castles built by God. 


Their silent power through the years had laid 
Unswerving fealty upon my soul that drew me 
Back, across the leagues and all the seas, 

To home, and them again. 


of giving the men a little exercise 
and a chance to work off the 
surplus energy that, in some of 
them, was beginning to back up 
and threaten to burst out in 
violence. There may have been 
professional strike officials in 
the batch who had no objections 
to a little seasonable violence, 








had my suspicions of that 
accountants union,” he said, 
with some disgust. “Now we’re in for it.”’ 

“W hat do you mean, Jamison?” 

‘The union bosses want us to go on a 
sympathetic strike. There was some- 
thing about it in the by-laws.” 

“The by-laws?” 

“Of our union. None of us knew it—” 

“Then it is not binding on you! I 
should think the most rudimentary—” 

“But we all signed them.” 

“Without knowing what they were?” 

“Of course. Nobody ever reads by- 
laws before signing them. By-laws aren’t 
written to be read. They’re just custo- 
mary—like a vice-president or a framed 
charter.” 

“Jamison, I get more out of patience 
with you every day! What on earth does 
all this mean?” 

“TI guess it means that I’m on a strike, 


Maybelle.” 





mediate future, bereft of the small but 
heretofore dependable income he brought 
home; she visualized her own discomforts 
and deprivations; she scorched old Jonesy 
with the fury of her scorn. The next day 
they asked for volunteers to do picket 
duty in the street in front of the shop and 
any said he’d serve. Anything was 
etter than going home. 

The strike against Sterling and Maguire 
was no light and passing jest. A good 
many angles of it got into the papers and 
once it was referred to as a horrible ex- 
ample by a spellbinder in Congress. The 
men wanted shorter hours and more pay; 
they wanted recognition for the unions, 
and the closed shop; but what the whole 
thing finally ended by being about was 
that Sterling and Maguire refused to do 
business with an intermediary represent- 
ing the unions but who had never worked 





but the level-headed among 
them knew that overt acts would help 
Sterling and Maguire and hurt the strike. 
The parade seemed an excellent device 
and was carefully planned so that it would 
be imposing and convincing and appealing 
and all that. It was to be headed by a 
cordon of police and a brass band, playing 
atriotic airs, was to form at the court 
ouse and was to disband half a mile be- 
ond the riverside plant of the company. 
Trenteiaed dollars was the amount paid 
for the banners and transparencies with 
which the procession was to be captioned 
and subtitled, as they say. 

Meantime, Jonesy. 

He wanted to march in the parade. 
Every striker was needed to swell the 
ranks, in the first place, and in the second 
place Jonesy was like every other average 
American—he loved to appear in ceremo- 
nials, attired in dark coat and pongee 
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breeches and heavy with ribbon-and-gilt 
badges. But Maybelle surprised him. 

“Not a step, Jamison!”’ she said, posi- 
tively. “Take those silly things off and 
put them away somewhere and don’t be 
childish!” 

The long period of deprivation had 
galled Maybelle considerably—she was 
irritable, gloomy, and short. Not that 
they were actually in need—for Jonesy 
had had quite a little surplus in the bank 
for a rainy day—but they were running 
on rations and she had seen Madam Deff- 
endorfer, the foreign radical, at a tea in a 
panel dress of old gold and black that was 
extremely simple and would be enor- 
mously becoming to Maybelle’s style of 
beauty. Her temper was touched. 

Jonesy looked at her miserably. 

“T thought you were always talking 
about the right of the working man—” 

“Nonsense! I’m not going to have you 
traipsing through the streets in a silly 
parade. None of those men are fit for you 
to be seen in public with. Besides if you 
knew how absurd you look when walking 
quietly along the sidewalk minding your 
own business you would never plan to get 
out into public and show yourself off in 
the middle of the street! Have you seen 
my copy of ‘The Red Triumph’ ?” 

“It’s on your dresser. But look here, 
dear, the boys are expecting me.” 

“Let them expect, then,” Maybelle 
said with, finality, and went in search of 
her book. 

Jonesy sighed and laid his regimentals 
and badges away. He wanted to go off 
somewhere and be miserable, because the 
gang would be in the, parade or at their 
work in other places, and there would be 
no chance of a little game. Baseball didn’t 
come until afternoon, and there was no 
fun in walking in the Park. He let himself 
out of the house quietly and went down 
town. At least he could see the parade. 
He spent a dull and lonely two hours 
waiting for it, and then he wished he 
hadn’t because one of the very first men 
in the long line saw him on the curb and 
yelled: “Slacker!” at him, and pointed 
him out to the others. Of course the 
crowd in which he stood turned to look at 
Jonesy and of course he colored red, which 
made him look like a slacker in very truth. 
Worse still, he was so pressed upon from 
behind by a lot of people larger than him- 
self that he could not escape to the rear 
and get safely away. He was held in his 
place, and as the parade wound intermin- 
ably by the pressure from behind pushed 
him farther and farther out until, at last, 
he could almost touch the marchers. 

Then Big Jim Satterwhite, one of the 
moulders from the engine shops, came by 
at the head of his division, casting his eyes 
proudly about him, and caught sight of 
Jones. 

_ “Hi, little fellow!” he bellowed, wheel- 
ing; “what are you doin’ out there? Come 
on in where you belong!”* 

Jonesy tried to melt into the crowd, but 
unfeelingly it pushed him out. 

“I—I’ve got a sore heel, Jim,” he 
gasped unhappily. 

“Sore heel your grandmother! I’ve 
got two of ’em! Come along with me!” 

Protest and appeal were vain—the next 
thing Jonesy knew he was being dragged al- 
most by the scruff of theneck into the street. 

“It’s little Old Jonesy!” someone be- 
hind shouted. 
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“’Fraid to march?” another asked. 

“Sure he was. His rich aunt might see 
him and cut him off’n her will!” 

“Aw, that aint it! Jonesy is just 
waitin’ for his limysine to take him to the 
club!” 

“Three cheers for Old Jonesy!” 

The marchers, a little tired of the 
monotony of their parade, and welcoming 
any change, gave the cheers with a will. 
Those in front, turning to find out what 
it was all about, took up the cheer. Those 
behind, having the word passed to them, 
began to shout vociferously. Presently 
someone behind demanded to see the man 
they were hailing, and Jonesy was passed 
gently from hand to hand and from rank 
to rank, backwards over the way they had 
come. This proved real fun—when he 
had almost reached the rear they began to 
shuttle-cock him forward once again. The 
parade became a humorous, human sort of 
thing instead off just a dead and dull ad- 
vertisement of protest. Along the curb 
spectators demanded to know who this 
Jonesy was, and being told passed various 
and garbled accounts to others. A news- 
paper reporter and his attendant camera 
man came running, glad of a chance to get 
a “feature” out of what had promised to 
be hopelessly drab and ordinary. Pres- 
ently Jonesy had been photographed, 
struggling good-naturedly in the hands of 
two temporary captors. He tried to es- 
cape, but there was no escape for him. 
And he groaned inwardly at the thought 
of what Maybelle would say. 

When they tired of the sport Jonesy 
thought he would drop out. But his near- 
est neighbors protested. 

“W’at’s wrong wid ye, lad?” a big struc- 
tural steel worker growled. “Aint we 
good enough for the likes of ye?” 

“T belong back with the accountants,” 
Jonesy explained. “Anybody could tell I 
wasn’t an iron worker.” 

“Could they though? You’re a hand- 
some little rigger, and a credit to the local. 
Stay where you are!” 

“All right,” Jonesy agreed. But he 
hoped Maybelle wouldn’t have come down 
town for one of her club meetings or to 
shop. 


AS they approached the plant of the 
company Jonesy began to feel a sort 
of stiffening in the ranks about him—a 
vague tension. The men for the most 
part fell silent; when they spoke it was 
defiantly. Looking ahead they could see 
that the barred shutters were in place and 
all the door blinds drawn. This, as the 
first of the strikers filed past, seemed to 
make them peevish—angry. Jonesy could 
not determine why until one of the men 
beside him explained: there were armed 
guards in the windows and round the 
yards. 

“We aint goin’ to steal their damned 
little works!” someone growled. “What's 
the good of the johnnies with the shot- 

uns!” 

“T’d like to take a poke at one of ’em!” 
another said boldly. 

“Let’s see ’em run 

“If they drawed down on me—”’ 

Jonesy felt extremely cross and warm 
round the collar. True, Sterling and Ma- 
guire were flaunting a red flag in the same 
corral with a very temperamental bull, as 
you might say, but that was their busi- 
ness. ‘This parade was something of a red 
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flag itself, when you came to that. But 
Jonesy was peaceable by nature and in- 
clinations. He was also tired and thirsty. 
And if they started a riot, or anything, 
everyone within range would get mussed 
up and sweaty, and the first thing you 
knew it would be too late to get some- 
thing to eat and go to the ball game. 
Jonesy was opposed to rioting on these 
grounds at least; for him they seemed 
sufficient and ample. 

But nothing happened as the head of 
the procession wound by the yards; noth- 
ing happened as the tinners and the car- 
penters and joiners moved along. An- 
other hundred yards and Jonesy would be 
past and the parade would begin to break 
up and he could hurry to The Hot Rivet 
Lunch Counter— 

Those windows in the main office, be- 
hind which Jones had spent five years of 
fairly contented business existence were 
shuttered and curtained—it looked as 
though there had been a death in the 
place. Jonesy’s heart fell a little. The 
third window from the right was one 
through which many an afternoon sun had 
fallen on his books; his old rusty coat, 
with the frayed cuffs and the left wrist 
smeared and daubed with the million 
times he had used it for a penwiper, hung 
in a locker just behind; his old pipe, that 
he smoked noons in the ten minutes al- 
lowed for that purpose before one o'clock, 
was in the upper right hand drawer of his 
desk. Doggone it all! Jonesy thought 
regretfully; if capital and labor could shut 
up awhile and get to work he could be in 
there where it was cool and where the 
smell of everything was clean and redo- 
lent of commerce, instead of being out 
here, foot-sore and a little cross, moping 
along the hot street with a gang of sweaty 
moulders who didn’t know exactly what 
they wanted! Jonesy’s impatience with 
the economic struggles of the lower classes 
waxed rapidly. 

Then he heard sudden cries, and a man 
ran diagonally toward his place in the 
line, pulling something from under his 
coat. He was a tremendous big beast of a 
foreigner, with several days’ growth of 
beard and a wild and unkempt look about 
him. Jonesy had seen him several times 
since the strike began—he was an iron 
worker from the machine shops and a 
troublesome sort. He bowled one marcher 
over as he came, others grabbed at his 
arms or coat, but were thrown off. He 
was on Jonesy before the accountant 
could get out of the way, and as he came 
the others fell back—turned to run— 
shouted unintelligible phrases. Then Old 
Jones saw that what the foreigner was 
plucking from his coat was a_ black 
cylinder secured to the end of a short 
handle of heavy wire. He swung it 
back, planted his feet firmly, wide apart, 
and moved to hurl it toward the office 
building that was crowded with guards 
and officials. Jonesy didn’t think of them. 
He didn’t think of them at all! What he 
thought of was his own neat desk, his own 
books, his old pipe, his place in Sterling 
and Maguire’s establishment, there be- 
hind that third window from the right. 

Recklessly he shrilled a wrathful ad- 
monition at the foreigner and then leaped 
for him. He came down on the man’s 
back, wrapping about him tough, short 
little arms and wiry, sturdy little legs— 

(Continued on page 73) 
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Your Tires—A Fortification 
By BARNEY OLDFIELD 


(President, The Oldfield Tire Company, Akron, Ohio) 
Take it from one who has tried them all, the best tire 
fortification you can get for your car is a set of Speed- 
way Champion Oldfields! 


For speed? Yes! But—far more important —for 
Miles Too! 


I’ve driven 20 miles on streets and roads to every mile 
I ever drove on track or speedway. 










And the tires that wore longest on my race cars always 
carried me farthest in my road tests. 


Five hundred miles to victory over the bricks at Indi- 
anapolis without a tire change—Oldfields did it—is easily 
equal to 20,000 miles over your roads at your speeds. 


Fabric or cord, from Ford sizes to truck pneumatics, 
you'll find them real champions—Tires that will set 
records in your service, and will start an enduring 
business friendship between us. 


You know me, 


SSOMY . 
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Home in the West 
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CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 
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ONG ago Susan Fenimore Cooper 
expressed in her “Rural Hours” 
the sentiments of many a com- 
muter who is willing to travel 

daily, by train or ferry or both, that he 
may enjoy nature as she did: 

“How pleasantly the shadows of the 
wood fall upon our heads when we turn 
from the glitter and turmoil of the world 
of man! The winds of heaven seem to 


This retreat is paved with brick-bordered 
cement and furnished in hickory 


The Out- Doors 
to Live In 





linger among their branches and the 
sunshine falls like a blessing upon the 
green leaves; the wild breath of the forest, 
fragrant with bark and berry, fans the 
brow with grateful freshness; and the 
beautiful wood-light, neither garish nor 
gloomy, sheds repose over the spirit.” 
But since to enjoy the pleasures of the 
natural woodland is denied to city 
dwellers excepting at brief vacation 








Dame Nature began this garden with magnificent oak trees. 


Home-loving hearts and skilful bands completed the picture 
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One of the first requisites of a modern home is that it 
contain ample facilities for an ever increasing use of 
electric service 





HEN you buy elec- 

trical goods, look for a 
store that displays the G-E 
orange and blue labelled 
line of electrical conve- 
niences—this label is an 
indication of quality. 


Pacific Coast Sales Offices in: 
Rocky Mountain Sales Officesin: Denver, Colorado 


“ 


wn 


How convenience receptacles 
aid artistic arrangement 


N intelligent use of G-E ‘‘Standard”’ 
Twin Receptacles not only doubles 
convenience, but permits of the artistic 
and sensible arrangement of furniture 
in any room. This baseboard outlet 
takes up no more space than a single 
receptacle, but contains two places to 
“plug in.’’ Forliving room, dining room, 
bedroom, hall—in fact for every room in 
the house, the G-E ‘‘Standard’’ Twin 
Receptacle will more than repay its 
slight cost in added convenience. 


Such convenience is easy to obtain. 
If you’re building, see that your wiring 
includes G-E ‘‘Standard’’ Twin Re- 


ceptacles. If you are already settled in 
a home, ask the electrical contractor- 
dealer in your community to install 
them to replace your present single re- 
ceptacles. It’s an easy job with no muss 
or litter, and you will at once appreciate 
the improvement. 


And when you have any other wiring 
done, be sure that your electrical con- 
tractor uses G-E Reliable Wiring De- 
vices—there are 3000 of them to meet 
every wiring requirement. 


Ask our distributor for our interesting 
booklets on house wiring, illustrating 
and describing G-E wiring devices. 


Pacific Coast Distributor 
PACIFIC STATES ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Los Angeles | Oakland Portland 


Im 


Los Angeles 


General Office 
Schenectady, NY. 


San Francisco 





Portland 


Seattle Spokane 






an Sales Offices in 
Ly all large cities 


San Francisco Seattle Spokane Tacoma 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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The Home in the West 








Even a city back-yard may be transformed into a lovely sun-garden 


intervals, and since a suburban home is 
not possible for all nature-lovers, why 
not plant trees or build arbors, to secure 
anout-doors retreat within the confines of 
town, be the space ever so limited? 
Porches and pavilions, if properly de- 
signed and suitably furnished, afford 
excellent compromises. Opportunities are 
too often wasted because ingenuity is 
lacking to create a country atmosphere 
within the city’s noisy areas, yet these 
opportunities are well worth development. 

Fortunate indeed are those who own 
enough of mother earth in the West to 
live out of doors in comfort the greater 
part of the year. The accompanying 
illustrations show several paradisical 
places in the suburbs of California cities 
and also a sunny haven of rest that was 
originally a mere back-yard before its 
transformation. One of the leafy living- 
rooms introduces a slightly elevated 
platform of cement edged with red brick. 
Another, where the sunbeams dance upon 


a tree-encircled lake, has wide graveled 
walks leading to enchanting nooks; and 
another is permeated with the “beautiful 
wood-light, neither garish nor gloomy, 
that sheds repose over the spirit.’ 

Selection of furniture should be made 
with regard to durability. Hickory is 
practical for out-door purposes; so are the 
gaily painted chairs and tables obtainable 
in a variety of designs. The formal 
garden should have furniture of formal 
lines and white enamel finish, but in no 

case should comfort be sacrificed. Swing- 
ing seats in shady nooks are particularly 
desirable, and cushions upon reclining 
chairs. Tables for refreshments and 
magazines should be included. 

If the ground be firm and barren, it 
should be covered with a fibre rug where 
table and chairs are grouped, unless a brick, 
tile or concrete flooring is provided, in 
which case small mats may be scattered for 
the comfort they give, as well as for their 
cheerful colors. CHARLES ALMA ByERs. 
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A Broom and Brush Rack 


PECAGSE there was no available space 
in the kitchen to build a closet for 
brooms, a clever housekeeper looked over 
her screened-in and latticed back porch. 
There she found room near the kitchen 
door to put up a shelf 40 inches long, eight 
inches deep by 2 inches thick. Four 
grooves, wide enough to admit the broom 
handles, and five inches deep, were sawed 
into the shelf. The corners of each groove 
and the ends of the shelf were rounded off. 
This made it easier to slip the brooms into 
their places and left five projections the 
same size. There were three inches of 
solid board beyond the grooves, thus leav- 
ing sufficient strength to the shelf to hold 
the desired weight of the brooms and 
brushes hanging on it, with the heads 
above the boards. Two brackets fast- 
ened this satisfactory rack to the walls of 
the house, finished with paint of the same 
color. EAL: S; 


Your Address, Please 


SOME OF OUR CORRESPONDENTS ARE 
ABSENT-MINDED. ‘THEY ASK INFORM- 
ATION REGARDING HOUSE PLANS AND 
OMIT THEIR ADDRESSES. THERE ARE 
NO MIND-READERS ON SUNSET’S STAFF. 
WHEN LETTERS ARE NOT ANSWERED, 
THERE’SA REASON. DOon’T BLAME us! 


A Patio in the Home 


HEN a house is located near the 

street, privacy may be secured by 
planning for a three-sided patio. This 
will necessitate an added wall expense 
but the gain will be great in the matter of 
light and ventilation for every room that 
becomes a part of the patio enclosure. 
Interesting suggestions may be found in 
the two diagrams showing a choice of 
floor plans for the charming one-story 





A pictorial reason why one business man doesn't mind commuting. Woodland charm awaits him at the journey's end 
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; @ or these SIX reasons 
n a 
it FY With dozens of different makes of vacuum 
e 4 cleaners on the market and no real informa- 
, tion on how to choose the best one, here is a 
na simple, easy, understandable way that makes 
"4 it unnecessary to know about the mechanics 
0 of them as machines, and guides you right 
e into the thing you want to know most— 
of which one cleans most thoroughly, in the 
je easiest way and the shortest time. Don’t try 
d ¥ to judge them as “machines.” Judge them 
: 2 on these six “cleaning” points, and solve 
. the puzzle of finding the best one. 
of 
e 1 
Does not 2 
F fill the air Will not 
with dust injure rugs 
or carpets 
3 
fF 4 Saves 
bi Cleans 
i in 
- F Corners 
e 
> ee 
- < 
e 5 
y Has 
S attachments 
e for cleaning 
f F everything 
t 
n 
f 
: Where the six points came from 
The six cleaning points did not So we made a list of all the 
come out of any machinist’s broom’s advantages and dis- 
head, you may be sure. They advantages and reduced them 
came out of experience with to six “cleaning” points. Then 
brooms and_ sweeping. We we built a machine to live up 
said, “The ideal vacuum clean- _‘ to those points. Those points 
er should keep all the advan- re given briefly on this page. 


If you wish, you can have 
them in more complete form 
: Gabon ; by writing to James F. Kinder, 
pduanioges aren ured Fifth Floor, Concord Bldg., 
ee, faults of its Portland, Ore. (Western Dis- 
own.”  Doesn’t that sound tributor of The United Electric 
like a sensible way of getting Company, Canton, Ohio) and 
at it from the viewpoint of asking him for a copy of 
the actual job of cleaning? “Choosing a Vacuum Cleaner.” 


OHIO 


tages of sweeping with a broom 
and should correct all its dis- 



































s It must really 

I ‘oint clean without 
sc uttering dust 

No. 1 in the room. 


It must have a 
suction powerful enough to 
draw dirt right through the 
carnet. The Ohio Electric 
Cleaner is absolutely dustless 
in operation. It easily draws 
dirt through rug or carpet. 


Poi Tt must pick up 
int a threads, 

hairs, etc. ° 
No. _ without injur- 


ing the rug or 
carpet. The Ohio provides a 
slowly moving brush that 
picks up lint, threads, hairs, 
etc., yet will not injure the 
finest rug or carpet. 


ust save 


e [t 
Point m wing heavy 
furniture. The 
No. 3 Ohio | is de- 
signed as low 
down to the floor as food cm 
so that you can push it under 
any average piece of furniture 
without the effort of moving 
the furniture every time you 
clean, 


Cees. It must be able 
Point to clean in cor- 
ners. If the 

No. 4 cleaning nozzle 


is awkward in 

shape or if both ends are 
blocked with wheels, corners 
will be dirty. The nozzle of 
the Ohio is scientifically de- 
signed to clean square corners. 


P, e It must have 
‘oint attachments 

that are really 
No. 5 efficient for 


cleaning every- 
thing in the house. The floor 
is not the only thing. The 
Ohio has a full set of attach- 
ments that will clean every 
object in the house. 


must be 
Point ight in weit 


hio is 
No. 6 light i 3 hae 
—only 1% 


pounds. It is easy to ‘itt, has 
good balance and is surpris- 
ingly easy to use. It is so 
very much easier to use than 
the broom. 
































ELECTRIC CLEANER 


LOOK FOR THE CLEANER WITH THE RED BAND 

























































































The Home in the West 



































The exterior finish is stucco; trimming, dark brown; roofing, composition 


dwelling above. The patio space could 
extend as much farther as desired. 

To reproduce this house, a sixty-foot 
lot would be required. The construction 
is stucco over: metal lath, wood lath, 
plaster board, tile or brick.g Composition 


roofing is used. The outer trim is 
mahogany in tone. The inside trim is 
old ivory enamel and white, with ma- 
hogany trim and paneled doors. A base- 
ment may be added. For further inform- 
ation address the Home Editor. 
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Window boxes are decorative, as every one knows, but a chimney may also be made to serve 
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Making the Best of 
Bad Bargains 


HO among us does not own a 

sprawling Morris chair, an 

ungainly old couch or a big, 

clumsy writing-desk? Dur- 
ing the days of house-cleaning and reno- 
vation how many of us have longed in our 
innermost souls to sell them to the nearest 
second-hand dealer; to start afresh with 
the opportunity of making our rooms all 
over, following the alluring displays in the 
shops and the decorative suggestions in 
various publications? 

But there they sit—these Old Men of 
the Sea. We can not shake them off our 
backs. We must use them, even though 
it be in the brand-new house with all its 
tantalizing possibilities. Shall we be dis- 
couraged’ Shall we give up hope of ma- 
king the new house a charming place? 

By no means. Keep the old things if 
compelled to, but do not lose courage. 

Color is our most useful handmaid in 
controlling these difficulties. Not long 
ago a friend came to me with doubt and 
trouble written on her face. Her hus- 
band had just bought a house. They 
could not afford to furnish it anew 
throughout. ‘What can I do with those 
awful Morris chairs in the living-room? 
John insists upon having them. Anyway, 
we simply can not afford to get new ones.” 

We talked it over. The two chairs in 
question were dark brown fumed oak; at 
least, they were inconspicuous in color. 
Fortunately also, the upholstery was a 
plain dark brown velour that would not 
attract attention. Except for the lines of 
their contour there was nothing very bad 
to work with. Disguise of that contour 
was the first thing to consider. Against 
a light background the dark chairs would 
stand out, every inch proclaiming itself. 
With a dark background they would 
hardly be seen. My first question was, 
“Is the room light enough to stand a 
fairly dark paper onthe walls?” Yes, the 
new living-room was 24 by 18 and had 
five windows, the light unobstructed by 
trees or roofed porches outside. There 
was a flood of light in the room. More- 
over, it was large enough to carry a fairly 
dark wall-paper without looking cramped 
and small. Good. Our problem was 

easy. A fairly dark paper, and we had 
our partial disguise. 

The next question, what color? The 
answer to that, too, was already settled 
forus. Both the woodwork and covering 
of the chairs were brown. Elimination of 
contrast was absolutely essential to dis- 
guise. Choosing a fairly dark paper was 
only half the story. The other half was 
to select a paper the same color. Again, 
no contrast. A dark brown paper. 

“Oh, but I don’t want so much brown. 
It makes a room dull and stupid-looking,” 
I was told. ‘Wait a moment” was the 
response. “This is only the background. 
Remember, disguise of the lines of those 
chairs is our first object. Once that bug- 
bear is cared for we can have a joyous riot 
in the color of the other furnishings, but 
if those bulky chairs get away from us, 
the room will be a jumble.” 

We searched for the background. It 
proved to be a rich brown paper well cov- 
ered with a rather large dignified conven- 
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How to Keep 
Children’s Hair 


Beautifu 


What a Mother can do—to 
keep her Child’s hair Beautiful 
Healthy and Luxuriant 


HE beauty of your child’s hair de- 

pends upon the care you give it. 

Shampooing it properly is always 
the most important thing. 

It is the shampooing which brings out 
the real life and lustre, natural wave and 
color, and makes their hair soft, fresh and 
luxuriant. 

When your child’s hair is dry, dull and 
heavy, lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the 
strands cling together, and it feels harsh 
and disagreeable to the touch, it is be- 
cause the hair has not been shampooed 
properly. 

When the hair has been shampooed 
properly, and is thoroughly clean, it will 
be glossy, smooth and bright, delight- 
fully fresh-looking, soft and silky. 

While children’s hair must have fre- 
quent and regular washing to keep it 
beautiful, it cannot stand the harsh effect 
of ordinary soap. The free alkali in 
ordinary soap soon dries the scalp, makes 
the hair brittle and ruins it. 

That is why discriminating mothers 
use Mulsified Cocoanut Oil Shampoo. 
This clear, pure and entirely greaseless 
product cannot possibly injure and it does 
not dry the scalp, or make the hair brittle, 
no matter how often you use it. 

If you want to see how. really beautiful 
you can make your child’s hair look, just 


Follow This Simple Method 


IRST, wet the hair and scalp in clear, 

warm water. 

Then apply a little Mulsified Cocoanut 

Oil Shampoo, 
| rubbing it in 
thoroughly 
all over the 
scalpand 
throughout 
the entire 
length, down 
to the ends of 
the hair. 

Two or three 
teaspoonfuls 
will make an 
abundance of rich, creamy, lather. This 
should be rubbed in thoroughly and brisk- 
ly with the finger tips, so as to loosen the 
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dandruff and small particles of dust and 
dirt that stick to the scalp. 

When you have done this, rinse the 
hair and scalp thoroughly, using clear, 
fresh, warm water. Then use another 
application of Mulsified. 

Two waters are usually sufficient 
for washing the hair, but sometimes 
the third is necessary. You can easily 
tell, for when the hair is perfectly clean, 
it will be soft and silky in the water, 
the strands will fall apart easily, 
each separate 
hair floating 
in the 





alone 

water, and the 
entire mass, 
even while 


wet, will feel 
loose, fluffy 
and light to 
the touch and 
be so clean, it 
will fairly 
squeak when 
you pull it 
through your 
fingers. 


Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 


HIS is very important. After the 

final washing the hair and scalp 
should be rinsed in at least.two changes of 
good warm water and followed with a 
rinsing in cold water. When you have 
rinsed the hair thoroughly, wring it as 
dry as you can; and finish by rubbing it 











with a towel, shaking it and flufhng 
it until it is dry. Then give it a good 
brushing. 


After a Mulsified Shampoo, you will 
find the hair will dry quickly and evenly 
and have’ the appearance of being much 
thicker and heavier than it 1s. 

If you want your child to always be re- 
membered for its beautiful, well-kept hair, 
make it a rule to set a certain day each 
week for a Mulsified Cocoanut Oil Sham- 
poo. This regular weekly shampooing 
will keep the scalp soft, and the hair fine 
and silky, bright, fresh looking and fluffy, 
wavy and easy to manage, and it will be 
noticed and admired by everyone. 

You can get Mulsified Cocoanut Oil 
Shampoo at any drug store or toilet goods 






counter. 
months. 


Teach Your Boy to Shampoo 
His Hair Regularly 
I T may be hard to get a boy to shampoo 
his hair regularly, but it’s mighty 
important that he does so. 

His hair and scalp shou'd be kept per- 
fectly clean to insure a healthy, vigorous 
scalp and a fine, thick, heavy head of hair. 

Get your boy in the habit of shampoo- 
ing his hair regularly once each week. A 
boy’s hair being short, it will only take a 
few minutes’ time. Simply moisten the 
hair with warm water, pour on a little 
Mulsified and rub it vigorously with the 
tips of the fingers. This will stimulate 
the scalp, make an abundance of rich, 
creamy lather and cleanse the hair thor- 


A 4-0z. bottle should last for 


oughly. It takes only a few seconds to 
rinse it all out when — <= N 
he is through. oN 


You will be sur- 
prised how this regular 
weekly shampooing 
with Mulsified — will 
improve the appear- 
ance of his hair and 
you will be teaching 
your boy a habit he 
will appreciate in after- 
life, for a luxurious 
head of hair is some- 
thing every man feels 
mighty proud of. 

WATKINS 


_MULSI FIED| 


REG. US Par. ‘SHAMPOO 
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Style 4065 
Price . 
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FIVE WAYS 
The Pacific System 











oa uys SAVES you. money. 
I iret Celeodal 
100 photo prints of homes | {20 BuyingPowe: 
100 blue-print floor plans |.” system im 
100 sets of specifications Tir a 


ii ing direc 
At a cost exceeding $25,000 we have produced what we believe is iy atWhetesale 


the most up-to-date and elaborate Book of Designs ever printed. It fourth- 

pictures 27 inexpensive California Colonials, 30 ideal new-style yi, Quantity Sales 
Bungalows and many choice Spanish, English, Dutch, Swiss Chalet {with Small Profit. 
and Double Homes. Each of the hundred or more photos is accom- 
panied by an actual blue-print floor plan drawn to scale, complete 
specifications and prices. It also pictures a score or more of new 
interiors, views of wonderfully handy built- 

in features, garages and industrial homes. * 
Send 50 cents today for a copy of this [ 
144-page Book of Designs. 
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Prices of Pacific Homes 
Range from $200 to $7,000 


The Pacific System provides the way 
for you to purchase your new home at a 
saving of several hundred dollars. We 
buy lumber by the shipload, cut it in 
ready-cut pieces by fast, accurate machin- 
ery, ready to nail in place and ship all the 
material direct to consumer at wholesale 
cost. We have spent 10 years per- ~~ 
fecting the System. 15,000 Home- 
owners thruout Western America 
have saved by buying Pacific Homes 


Save 20% 


We can make immediate deliveries on 
any design you select from our Book of 
Designs. Now that prices are stabilized 
you cannot save by waiting. Tell us what size home 
you desire and we shall be glad to furnish you with 
estimates covering the cost of the complete ready- 
cut materials, paint, hardware, roofing, interior mi!l 
work, etc., either F. O. B. our mill or delivered to 
any city or rural destination. 


Send 50c at once for Book of Desi&’ s and 
full information. 






















































1338 SO. HILL ST. 
LOS ANGELES.CAL. 





| his favorite chairs. 
| great. 


| in new surroundings. 


tional figure, evidently having its inspira- 
tion from some beautiful old Florentine 
silk or velvet—a handsome design. The 
figure was in dark brown with accents of 
dull red and dark greens, the background 
in a lighter, warmer brown. At a dis- 
tance across the room the figure was 
scarcely discernible; it simply Sake up 


| the plain surface in an interesting fashion, 


making an entertaining variation of light 
and dark as the light played across the 


| surface and brought out the flecks of 
| color. 


It kept the wall simple, like the 
chair coverings, while adding interest with 
its figure and color flecks. These gave 
my friend the suggestions for the bright 
colors in the room, in the draperies, couch 
cover, pillows, lamp shades—all the 


| brightness she had begged for. 


This settled the problem. My friend 
had her desired color. Her husband had 
i he expense was not 
Color had done the work. 

The placing of furniture is often the 
clue to solving the difficulty of old things 
In most rooms a 
Morris chair seems to have no satisfactory 
place. It can not be set flat against the 
wall in decorative fashion, balanced on the 


| other side of the windows by some equally 
| large piece of furniture, because it 1s too 


irregular and awkward in outline to be 


| thus displayed. Nor do we wish to en- 


counter it in the middle of the room. It 
must go somewhere, but where? 

Look round for a window. Put the 
chair sidewise in front of it, a little back 
from the light so that the chair back will 
come against the dark background and 


| the light will fall on the upholstery, arms 
_ and legs—let us hope that these are sim- 


ple and dignified. Turned at a slight 


| angle from wall and window, it makes a 


| less conspicuous silhouette than when 


placed parallel to the wall. 
Think how well a tall reading lamp 
would look in the angle between back and 


| wall and how convenient it would be, 
| making an inviting feature of the one 
| virtue of a Morris chair—its comfort. It 


| for these chairs. 


would also divert attention from the back 
of the chair, provided that the lamp were 
near enough so that the two would be 
seen as a group. 

Bookcases give excellent backgrounds 
Often there is an awk- 


| ward corner between bookcase and win- 
| dow; just the nook for a Morris chair. 


_us. They 
| surroundings. 
tive to real discovery and the chances are 
| that instead of a sorry time you will have 
a merry time in using them to advantage. 


Add a table with a lamp at the side and 


| who wouldn’t sit down and read? 


Finally, we must not forget that our 
chair is a big fellow in this room. He is 


| both weighty and bulky. The group by 


the window is a heavy spot. Nothing in 


| that, however, to worry about, only to be 


duly considered. Somewhere against the 
opposite wall we shall have to balance it 
with another similar group, or feel when 


| we walk into the room that it is tipping 
| down at the Morris chair end like an un- 


balanced see-saw. A piano, or a book- 
case with chair and small table in front of 
it, or a desk with chair and lamp, would 


| serve as balance. 


Thus our old things need not distress 
often work in well with new 
Treat them as an incen- 


Lucy Davis Taytor. 
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Down the Columbia 


(Continued from page 28) 


The storm which Blackmore’s seer-like 
vision had descried in the blue-green 
auroral flutters of the two previous 
nights arrived quite on schedule. Al- 
though the western sky had glowed for 
half an hour after sunset with that sup- 
posedly optimistic tinge of primrose and 
terra-cotta, it was pouring before mid- 
night, and the next morning there was 
truly almost as much water in the air as 
in the river. 

I learned that the total length of Sur- 
prise Rapids was three and a third miles, 
in which distance there was a fall of nearly 
one hundred feet. The greatest drop was 
in that stretch which we were waiting 
to “line,” where there was a fall of twenty- 
one feet in seven hundred and fifty. At 
the second cascade there was a fall of fif- 
teen feet in twelve hundred, and at the 
third, twenty-five feet in twenty-five 
hundred. 


WE had left the camp now and were 
picking our way down the narrow 
trail to the foot of the second fall where 
Steinhoff had met his fate. I had been 
waiting to hear Blackmore speak of him. 

“Tell me about Steinhoff,’ I said. 
“He was on some kind of a bootlegging 
stunt, wasn’t he?” I was just a bit difh- 
dent about bringing up that drink-run- 
ning business, for although I had been 
told that Blackmore was a smooth hand 
at the game himself, I had a sort of sneak- 
ing idea that it was the kind of a thing a 
man ought to be sensitive about, like hav- 
ing had smallpox or a sister in the movies. 
I need not have worried, however. 

“You bet he was bootlegging,” Black- 
more replied; “and so was I. Both out- 
fits heading for Tete Jaune Cache on the 
Grand Trunk, and racing to get there 
first. That was what got him into 
trouble—trying to catch up with me after 
I had passed him by running and lining 
the first fall [the one we are doing the 
same way now] while he had portaged. 
I reckon it was his first intention to port- 
age all the way to the foot of the second 
fall, but when he saw me slip by in the 
water he put in his canoes at the foot of 
the first fall and came after me.” 

We had come out above the river now, 
and I saw a savage stretch of foam-white 
water falling in a roaring cascade to a 
mighty whirlpool that filled all of the 
bottom of the steeply walled amphi- 
theater formed by a right-angling bend 
of the Columbia. Thirty feet or more 
above the present level of the whirlpool 
were the marks of its swirling scour 
at midsummer high-water. Awesome 
enough now (and it was not any the less 
so to me since we still had to take the boat 
through it), I could see at once that, with 
the power of the floods driving it round 
and round at turbine speed, it must indeed 
be a veritable thing of terror. 

“So this is your ‘All Day Sucker,’ ” I 
remarked carelessly, in a studied attempt 
to keep Blackmore from noting how 
greatly the savage maelstrom had im- 
pressed me. Seeing through the bluff, 


he grinned indulgently and resumed his 
story of Steinhoff as soon as we had moved 
far enough round the whirlpool to make 
his voice comfortably 


heard above the 





roar of the cascade. A line had parted— 
sawed through in working round a rocky 
point a few hundred yards above—and 
Steinhoff’s big Peterboro was swept out 
into the current. Striking a rock, it 
turned over and threw him into the water. 
He made a brave effort to swim out, keep- 
ing his head above water most of the w ay 
down the cascade. The whirlpool had 
been too much for him, however. He 
was fighting hard to keep up when he was 
carried into the vortex and sucked under. 

Then I told him about Steinhoff’s 

whisky—spoke to him as a son to his 
father. And he, meeting me point for 
point in all seriousness of spirit, answered 
as father to son. He thought there was 
little chance of finding anything along the 
river. He had not done so himself for a 
number of years—and he hadn’t been 
overlooking any bets, either. There was, 
of course, still much good stuff buried in 
the drift below Middle River, but it would 
be like looking for a needle in a haystack 
trying to find it. But the cache of dead 
Steinhoff’s ten-gallon cask above Canoe 
River—ah, that was another matter! 
Captain Armstrong, who had found and 
buried it, could be absolutely depended 
upon in a matter of that kind, and the 
directions sounded right as rain. Yes, I 
could depend upon him to nose out 
that stuff at the old ferry. Put it 
there! We looked each other square in 
the eye, and shook hands solemnly there 
above the big whirlpool which was origi- 
nally responsible for the good fortune that 
had come to us—or rather to me. Men 
have clasped hands and sworn to stand by 
each other in lesser things. 

Although it snowed an inch or two dur- 
ing the night, the following morning ful- 
filled the promise of the sunset by break- 
ing bright and cloudless. We were to line 
the boat down empty for a cou ple of hun- 
dred yards, and then load up again and 
line about an equal distance of slightly 
better water. ‘This would take us to the 
brink of the abrupt fall, where both outfit 
and boat had to be portaged over the 
rocks for a short distance. That would 
leave us clear for the short, swift run to 
the head of the second fall. 

Cutting himself a “sylvan frame” 
through the pines on a point a hundred 
yards below the camp, Roos set up to 
shoot the first piece of lining. It was a 
mean-looking job, for the river was tum- 
bling in a half-cataract all the way, turn- 
ing and squirming like a wounded dragon. 
I could see Blackmore was a bit worried 
over it, and, as the sequel proved, with 
good reason. I never quite understood 
his explanation of the cause of what hap- 
pened, but J believe he claimed it was due 
to his obeying (against his better judg- 
ment) Roos’ signal to keep the boat in 
fairly close to the bank so that she would 
not pass ‘“‘out of the picture’—beyond 
the range of his lens, thatis. At any rate, 
the boat had hardly started before she 
swung broadside to the current and, clap- 
ping like a limpet upon a big round boul- 
der, hung there immovable. Heeled till 
her starboard side showed like the belly 
of a sharply sheering shark, her port gun- 





wale dipped deep into the swirling current. 
In a wink she had taken all the water she 
would hold with the half-heel that was on 
her—enough, perhaps, to fill her half 
full when on an even keel. 


T was a case for instant action—a case 

where the nearest available man had to 
follow his first hunch without thinking it 
over or counting the cost. A few seconds 
more on that rock, and one of two things 
must happen to the boat: either she would 
settle a few inches farther, fill completely 
and sink, or else the force of the current 
would tear her to pieces where she was. 
Blackmore was tugging at his line and 
shouting directions, but the roar stopped 
the words at his lips. Andy did not need 
to be told what was needed, however. 
For myself, I was not quite sure of what 
to do, and less so of how to doit. Also, 
I doubted my ability to keep my footing 
in the current. In short, I found myself 
thinking and weighing chances i in one of 
those emergencies where a man to be 
worth his salt has no business to do either. 

There was only one place where a man 
could get at the boat, and Andy beat me 
to it by a mile. (I would have seen to 
that even had he moved a lot slower than 
he did). He was rather more than waist 
deep, but quite safe as long as the boat 
stuck where she was. Unfortunately, 
getting her off was the very thing he was 
there for. It was a good deal like a man’s 
having to saw off the branch on which he 
sat. But Andy never hesitated—prob- 
ably because there was not time to think 
and reckon the consequences. Setting 
his heavy shoulders under her bilge, he 
gave a mighty upward heave. She shud- 
dered through her long red length, and 
then, as the kick of the current got under 
her submerged gunwale, shot up and off 
as though discharged from a catapult. 
The job had been well done, too, for she 
came off with her stern down stream, 
which made it comparatively easy for 
Blackmore to check her way with his line, 
even half-filled as she was. 

Whether he failed to recover as the boat 
was swept away, or whether he lost his 
balance in avoiding entanglement in the 
line, Andy was not quite sure. His first 
recollection after releasing the boat, he 
said, was of floundering in the water and 
of finding that his first kick or two did not 
strike bottom. The thing that is always 
possible when a man has lifted off a boat 
in a swift current had happened: he had 
lost his footing, and in just about the one 
worst place in the whole Columbia. 

Blackmore, dragged down the bank 
after his floundering boat, was not in a 
position where he could throw the end of 
his line to any purpose. I waded in and 
reached out my pike-pole, but Andy’s 
back was to it the only time he came 
within grabbing distance. The only 
thing that saved him was luck—the fact 
that the current at the point he lost his 
footing did not swirl directly into the 
main chute, but did a little double-shuffle 
of its own along the side of an eddy before 
taking the big leap. Hooking into the 
solid green water of that eddy, Andy 
found himself a toehold, and presently 
clambered out. He had not swallowed 
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any water, and did not seem much chilled 


| or winded. A violent sickness of the 
| stomach, where the cold had arrested di- 
| gestive operations, was about the only ill 
| effect. What seemed to annoy him most 
| was the fact that all of his pockets were 
| turned wrong-side-out, with all of their 
| contents missing—save only his watch, 
| which had been secured by a thong. 
Blackmore nodded grimly to me as he 
| came up after securing the boat. “Now 
perhaps you'll believe what I told you 
about the old Columbia picking pockets,” 
he said dryly. 

Roos came down complaining that he 
| had been too far away to pick up any de- 
tails of the show even with his “six-inch” 

' lens and cursing his luck for not having 
been set-up closer at hand. Considering 

| what he had missed, I thought he showed 
unwonted delicacy in not asking Black- 
more and Andy to stage it over again for 
him. 
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The second fall in Surprise Rapids, a savage stretch of foam-white that actually picked 
Andy's pockets as Blackmore claimed it would 


By ten o’clock the pile was well alight 
underneath, but it was not until nearly 
midnight, when the mist had turned to 
snow and a strong wind had sprung up, 
that it was blazing full strength. Cupped 
in the embrasure of the bend, the wind 
was sucking round and round, like the big 
whirlpool, only more fitfully and with an 
upward rather than a downward pull. 
Now it would drag the leaping flame- 
column a hundred feet in the air, twisting 
it into lambent coils and fining the tip 
down to a sharp point like that of the 
Avenging Angel’s Sword of Fire in the 
old Biblical prints, now sweep it out in a 
shivering sheet above the whirlpool, now 
swing it evenly round and round as though 
the flame, arrow-pointed and attenuated, 
were the radium-coated hand of a Gargan- 
tuan clock being swiftly revolved in the 
dark. 

Wrapped in my hooded duffle coat, I 
paced the snow- -covered moss and exulted 
in the awesome spectacle until long after 
midnight. I have never envied Nero 
very poignantly since. Given a fiddle 
and a few Christians, I would have had 
all that was his on the greatest night of 
his life—and then some. Father Tiber 
never had a whirlpool like mine, even on 
the day Horatius swam it “‘all heavy with 
his armor and spent with changing blows.” 


Th next morning, though too heavily 
overcast for pictures, was still clear 
enough to travel. The head riffles of the 
third fall of Surprise Rapids began a little 
below our camp, so that we started lining 
almost immediately. 

It was about half way down that I all 
but messed things up by failing to get 
into action quickly enough at a crossing. 
We were about to pull to the opposite side 
to line down past a stretch of bad white 
water which Blackmore reckoned too 
rough to risk running. There was about 
a ten-mile current, and it would have re- 
quired the smartest kind of a getaway and 
the hardest kind of pulling to make the 
other bank without being carried down 
into the cascade. The boat was headed 
up-stream, and, as Blackmore had not 
told me he intended to cross, | took it for 
granted he was going to run. So, when 
Roos shoved off and jumped in, I rested 
on my oar in order that Andy could bring 
the boat sharply round and head it down- 


stream. Blackmore’s excited yell was the 
first intimation I had that anything was 
wrong. “Pulllike hell! You!. . .Mister 
Freeman!” 

That “Mister,” and his momentary 
pause before uttering it, defeated the pur- 
pose of the order. I pulled all right, and 
so hard that my oar-blade picked up a 
very sizable hunk of river and flung it in 
Blackmore’s face. That upset my bal- 
ance, and I could not recover quickly 
enough to keep the boat’s head to the cur- 


rent. With characteristic presence of 
mind, Blackmore changed tactics in- 
stantly. “Got to chance it now!’ he 


shouted, and threw such a pull onto his 
steering paddle that the handle bent to 
more than half a right angle where he laid 
it over the gunwale. ‘There was one jut- 
ting rock at the head of the riffle that had 
to be missed; the rest was all a matter of 
whether or not the next couple of hundred 
yards of submerged boulders were deeply 
enough covered to let us pass over them. 
There was no way of avoiding them, no 
chance to lay a course between them. 

Blackmore was a bit wilder about the 
eyes than I had seen him before; but he 
had stopped swearing and his mouth was 
set in a hard, determined line. Andy, 
with chesty grunts, was fairly flailing the 
water with swift, short-arm strokes. I 
did not need to be told to refrain from 
pulling in order that the others could 
swing her head as far toward the west 
bank as possible before the rock was 
reached. Instead, I held ready for the 
one quick backing stroke that would be 
called for in the event a collision seemed 
imminent at the last moment. It was the 
wave thrown off by the rock itself that 
helped us most when the showdown came. 
Shooting by the jagged barrier so close 
that Andy could have fended with his 
hand, the boat plunged over a short, 
sharp pitch and hit the white water with 
a bang. 

That was by long odds the roughest 
stuff we had been into so far. The waves 
were curling up well above our heads, and 
every one we hit left a foot or two of its 
top with us—solid green water, most of 
it, that began accumulating rather alarm- 
ingly in the bottom of the boat. There 
was no regularity in the way they ran, 
either. One would come mushrooming 
fairly over the bows, another would flop 
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The He-Is-One- 
of-Us Club 


Few men are better judges of human 
nature than reporters are. 


Their work puts them in contact with 
men of all kinds. They interview small 
men pulled unexpectedly into the white 
glare of publicity and big men who have 
become famous so suddenly as to arouse 
the intense curiosity of the public. 


Reporters recognize the right thing when 
great men say it. When great men fail to 
say the right thing, reporters have some- 
times said it for them. 


Reporters often have to take a few curt 
words from big, busy men and make them 
appear good fellows. How do they do it? 

They do it so simply—with just one 
touch frequently. They put a pipe in the 
great man’s mouth. 


How did you feel when you learned that 
Foch smoked a pipe? You felt at once 
that the greatest general of our time was 
no top-lofty individual, but one of us, 
didn’t you? 

Reporters bring in more members of the 
He-Is-One-of-Us Club than all others put 
together. 

To smoke a pipe is to get the utmost out 
of smoking. The full flavor and fragrance 

of tobacco are yours. 
There need be no 
=m «= tobacco _wasted. As 

_— the smoke curls grace- 
fully away from your 
lips, you watch it with 
a pleased eye, you 
know what solid com- 
fort is. 









Only one thing 
is necessary. You 
must have asmok- 
ing tobacco just 
suited to your 
taste. 

Edgeworth To- 
bacco suits many 
—perhaps it would 
suit you. Asmoking 
tobacco is either 
yours or it isn’t, and 
there’s an end on’t. 


Would you like to learn whether Edge- 
worth is or isn’t yours? 

Merely send us your name and address 
upon a postcard. If you feel so inclined, 
send us also the name of the dealer you 
will ask for Edgeworth should it please 
you. We will send you postpaid immedi- 
ately and without charge generous samples 
of Edgeworth in both forms—Plug Slice 
and Ready-Rubbed. 

When the samples arrive, scrape out your 
pipe, fill it with Edgeworth, light up, and 
qualify for membership in the He-Is- 
One-of-Us Club. 

For the free samples, addres: Larus & 
Brother Company, 36 South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Biother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready- Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 
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aboard over the beam, and every now and 
then a wild side-winder, missing its spring 
at the forward part of the boat, would 
dash a shower of spray over the quarter. 

. From the bank she must have been pretty 
well out of sight most of the time, for I 
often saw sprays thrown ten or fifteen 
feet to either side and twice as far astern. 
All hands were drenched from the mo- 
ment we struck the first comber, of course, 
which was doubtless why a wail from Roos 
that the water was going down his neck 
seemed to strike Blackmore as a bit super- 
fluous. “Inside or outside your neck?” 
he roared back, adding that if it was the 
former the flow could be checked by the 
simple and natural expedient of keeping 
the mouth shut. Very properly, our 
“skipper” had the feeling that, in a really 
tight place, all the talking necessary for 
navigation should be done from the 
“bridge,” and that “extraneous” com- 
ment should be held over to smooth 
water. 

Before we had run a hundred yards the 
anxious look on Blackmore’s face had 
given way to one of relief and exultation. 
“There’s more water over the rocks than 
I reckoned,” he shouted. ‘‘Going to run 
right through.” And run we did, all of 
the last mile or more of Surprise Rapids 
and right on through the still swift but 
comparatively quiet water below. Here 
we drifted with the current for a way, 
while all hands turned to and baled. 


T was a pleasant run from the foot of 

Surprise Rapids down to Kinbasket 
Lake, or at least it was pleasant until the 
rain set in again by the time we shoved 
back into the river afterlunch. There were 
still five miles to go to reach the camping 
ground Blackmore had decided upon, 
halfway down the east side of Kinbasket 
Lake, just below Middle River—slack 
water all the way. 

All in all, I think that was the most 
miserable camp I ever helped to pitch. 
The snow, refusing persistently either to 
harden or to soften, adhered clingingly to 
everything it touched. We were two 
hours clearing a space for the tent, setting 
it up and collecting enough boughs to 
cushion the floor. By that time pretty 
nearly everything not hermetically sealed 
was wet, including the blankets and the 


Down the Columbia: 


“dry” clothes. No one but Andy could 
have started a camp-fire under such con- 
ditions, and no one but Blackmore could 
have cooked a piping hot dinner on it. 

forget whether it was Roos or myself who 
contributed further to save the day. 
Anyhow, it was one of the two of us that 
suggested cooking a can of plum-pudding 
in about its own Lak of “thirty per over- 
proof’ rum. That lent the saving touch. 
In spite of a leaking tent and wet blan- 
kets, the whole four of us turned in sing- 
ing “End of a Perfect Day” and “Old 
Green River.” The latter was prophetic. 
A miniature one—coming through the 
roof of the tent—had the range of the 
back of my neck for most of the night. 

It continued slushing all night and 
most of the next day. During the after- 
noon of the latter the clouds broke up 
twice or thrice, and through rifts in the 
drifting wracks we had transient glimpses 
of the peaks and glaciers of the Selkirks 
gleaming above the precipitous western 
walls of the lake. The most conspicuous 
feature of the sky-line was the three- 
peaked “Trident,” rising almost perpen- 
dicularly from a glittering field of glacial 
ice and impaling great masses of pendant 
cumulo-nimbii on its splintered prongs. 
Strings of lofty glacier-set summits 
marked the line of the backbone of the 
Selkirks to southeast and northwest, each 
of them sending down rain-swollen tor- 
rents to tumble into the lake in cataracts 
and cascades. Behind, or east of us, we 
knew the Rockies reared a similar barrier 
of snow and ice, but this was cut off from 
our vision by the more imminent lake- 
wall under which we were camped. If 
Kinbasket Lake is ever made accessible 
to the tourist its fame will reach to the 
end of the earth. 

Scouting round for more boughs to 
soften his bed, Roos, just before supper, 
chanced upon Steinhoff’s grave. It was 
under a small pine, not fifty feet from our 
tent, but so hidden by the dense under- 
growth that it had escaped our notice for 
two days. It was marked only by a frag- 
ment split from the stern of a white- 
painted boat nailed horizontally on the 
pine trunk and with the single word, 
“STEINHOFF,” carved in rude capitals. 
At one corner, in pencil, was an inscrip- 
tion stating that the board had been put 
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up in May, 1920, by Joe French and Leo 
Tennis. 

The next morning, the sixth of October, 
broke brilliantly clear, with the sun gild- 
ing the prongs of the “Trident” and 
throwing the whole snowy line of the Sel- 
kirks in dazzling relief against a deep tur- 
quoise sky. Blackmore, keen for an early 
start, so as not to be rushed in working 
down through the dreaded “Twenty-One- 
Mile” Rapids to Canoe River, rooted us 
out at daybreak and began breaking camp- 
before breakfast. 

Kinbasket Lake is a broadening and 
slackening of the Columbia, backed up- 
behind the obstructions which cause the 
long series of rapids between its outlet and 
the mouth of Canoe River. It is six or 
seven miles long, according to the stage 
of water, and from one to two miles wide. 
Its downward set of current is slight but 
perceptible. The outlet, as we ap- 
proached it after a three-mile pull from 
our camp at Middle River, appeared strik- 
ingly similar to the head of Surprise Rapids. 
Here, however, the transition from quiet 
to swift water was even more abrupt. 

The surface of the lake was a-dance 
with the ripples kicked up by the crisp 
morning breeze, and blindingly bright 
where the facets of the tiny wavelets re- 
flected the sunlight like shaken diamonds. 
The shadowed depths of the narrow gorge 
ahead was Stygian by contrast. Black- 
more called my attention to the way the 
crests of the pines rimming the river a few 
hundred yards inside the gorge appeared 
just about on the level with the surface of 
the lake. ‘When you see the tree-tops 
fall away like that,” he said, standing up 
to take his final bearings for the opening 
run, “look out. It means there’s water 
running down hill right ahead faster’n 
any boat wants to put its nose in.” The 
roar rolling up to us was not quite so deep- 
toned or thunderous as the challenging 
bellow of the first fall of Surprise; but it 
was more “‘permeative,” as though the 
sources from which it came ran on with- 
out end. And that was just about the 
situation. We were sliding down to the 
intake of Kinbasket or “The Twenty- 
One-Mile” Rapids, one of the longest, if 
not the longest, succession of practically 
unbroken riffles on any of the great rivers 
of the world. 





Lost in a maze of things untold— 
The beauty of earth, the magic of sky, 
The birth of a flower, a brook running riot... 


Lost in the maze am I. 


Beauty 


By Floyd Meredith 


Why does my pen refuse my bidding, 
Why is this pain of beauty everywhere? 
Stifled I seem by joyous sounds and visions, 


Pinioned by weight of mystic light and air. 


These things that I can not tell to any, 
Rage in my breast and clamor to be free . . . 

The sound of a bell at evening over the valley, 
The sudden hush of little waves lost in the sea. 








Whose 1s the 
Guilt? 
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children it demands only clean pictures. 
The question as to what the public wants 
it can decide for itself, must decide for | 
itself. The producer who has decided it 
for the public so far, the exhibitor who, to 
some very slight extent and in a few iso- 
lated cases, may have abetted the pro- 
ducer’s decision, both have shown them- 
selves to be in need of a cleaning-up. If 
they will not heed the handwriting on the 
wall and do the cleansing themselves, the 
American Home, the American Audience, 
whose exacting clean taste they prate so 
much about catering to, will take a hand 
and resort to a thorough if more painful 
cleansing method. 





What spirit of perversity, what stupid- | 
ity possesses producers to make undesir- | 
able pictures, films of evil influence, sala- | 
cious sex plays, that is another story. 
Whatever is the cause, their perversity or 
their helplessness in the matter, their 
warped judgment, the hectic atmosphere 
created by the furious pressure under 
which they hustle to supply the endless 
miles of film the world demands—the 
cause must be eliminated or prevented 
from working out its effect. 

Intelligent producers, those who spon- 
sor the finest films made, the finest which 
the most exacting mind can desire, are 
realizing the necessity of avoiding the 
doubtful subjects. They are intent 
upon making better movies. They ask 
only time to let the movie grow into per- 
fection. 

Give them time. Adult public opin- 
ion, the verdict of grown-up audiences, 
slow though it may work its way toward 
improvement, will gradually force pro- 
duction into the right channels. But the 
children of today, they who will make 
public opinion of tomorrow—let them be 
barred from the exhibitions of dubious 
movies during this given time in which 
the now grown-up audiences will slowly 
do the cleansing of the screen. 

For if we permit promiscuous exhibi- 
tion to children of the undesirable photo- 
plays, the public opinion of tomorrow 
will cease to be a check. If we let chil- | 
dren’s minds become saturated and 
warped with the salacious stuff they will 
be incapacitated, when their turn comes, 
to judge the issues of real life with the 
clean American intelligence that should | 
be their birthright. 
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Kor Ice Cream 


and Frozen Desserts 


Rich and delicious ice cream, custards, 
puddings, and desserts of all kinds can 
be made with Carnation Milk. Just 
cows’ milk evaporated and sterilized 
in hermetically sealed containers, 
it is absolutely pure, convenient and 


economical. 


We will gladly send you 


our Cook Book; it includes many good 
recipes for frozen desserts of all kinds. 


CarRNATION MiLk Propucts Company 


862 Consumers 
962 Stuart 


Carnation © 


“From Contented Cows” 


Building, 
Building, Seattle 


Chicago 


Milk 


The label is red and white 


MI LK Carnation Milk Products Co. 
” Seattle Chicago Aylmer, Ont. 








Cafe Mousse—2 cups Carnation Milk, 3 tablespoons 
powdered sugar, 1 tablespoon vanilla, 4% cup very 
strong coffee. Mix well together the ingredients, 
and chill thoroughly; then whip. Set the bowl ina 
pan of ice water while whipping; take off the froth 
asit rises. Turn the drained whip carefully into a 
mould, cover tightly, binding the edges witha strip 
of muslin dipped in melted butter; bury in ice and 
salt for freezing. Let stand for 3 hours, wipe off 
mould, and turn on serving dish. 


Frozen Custard—1% cups Carnation Milk, 1% cups 
water, 74 cup sugar, 2 eggs, 4 teaspoon salt, 1 tea- 
spoon vanilla. Scald the milk. Beat the eggs 


slightly; add sugar and salt. Add the scalded milk 
and stir constantly. Put in double boiler and stir 
until mixture thickens and a coating is formed on 
spoon. Cool, add flavoring and freeze. This recipe 
makes one quart, enough to serve six people. 

Carnation Ice Cream—2 cups Carnation Milk, 1 
cup water, % cup sugar, 1 teaspoon vanilla. Add 
the sugar to the milk and stir until the sugar is 
melted. Add the vanilla and freeze. Use three parts 
ice and one part salt in freezing. This recipe makes 
one quart, enough to serve six people. 


There are many other recipes as good as these 
in the Carnation Recipe Book. Send for it. 
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The Corn Belt in California 


Yet, when all is said and done, the bulk 
of Southern California’s population does 
not derive its living from the land. Ac- 
cording to the 1920 Census, the eight 
counties comprising the territory of 
Southern California had a total popula- 
tion of 1,346,963; only 318,000 persons, 
24 per cent of the total, lived in rural ter- 
ritory. Over 76 per cent of the total pop- 
ulation lived in towns and cities of 2500 or 
more inhabitants. In other words, the 
business of bringing ’em in and nailing 
’*em down, of attracting visitors and turn- 
ing them into permanent residents, is still 
the district’s leading industry. And in 
this line it has no equal in all the world. 

During the war this industry suffered a 
decided setback. From 1916 to 1919 the 
banging of the cafeteria tray was subdued, 
the megaphone of the rubberneck bus 

gathered cobwebs, the bungalow business 
came to a standstill, houses and lots could 
scarcely be given away. I know of one 
man who up to 1916 had been making a 
profit of $6000 a year from rental prop- 
erty, mostly bungalows and apartments. 
From 1917 to 1919 he lost $1300 and was 
finally forced to sell at a sacrifice. Neither 
tourists nor new residents came in sufh- 
cient volume to keep in motion the huge 
apparatus erected to look after their 
wants. Asa result urban property values 
slumped heavily even though the country 
districts enjoyed the freak of war pros- 
perity. 

Southern California during the war had 
its share of shipyards; its machine shops 
and foundries were going full blast; its 
farms and oil wells could not supply the 
demand, yet this industrial activity did 
not compensate the larger cities for the 
loss of the tourist and the homeseeker. 
By the same token, when the deflation of 
war industries became necessary, practic- 
ally no deflating had to be done in South- 
ern California. With the exception of 
two or three small shipyards, every estab- 
lishment pursued the even tenor of its way 
and the tourist-and-homeseeker crop, 
frostbitten during the war, began to pro- 
duce magnificent yields. 

Thousands upon thousands of farmers, 
merchants and manufacturers, having 

made big war profits, sold out in 1919 and 
1920, packed up and came to Southern 
California. For months last winter they 
arrived in Southern California at the rate 
of two thousand, three thousand a day, 
and most of them came to stay. The 


hotels and apartment houses could not 
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accommodate the crowds; in Los Angeles, 
San Diego, Pasadena, Riverside and other 
centers tents had to be put up hurriedly 
to provide shelter, on the business streets 
the traffic cops despaired of ever disen- 
tangling the auto jam and from one end 
of the blooming territory to the other the 
builders’ tools worked overtime. 

In the palmiest day of its greatest pros- 
perity say ten years ago Los Angeles 
thought it had reached the limit when it 
erected buildings with a total value of 
thirty million dollars in one year. In 
1920 the value of its new buildings ex- 
ceeded sixty million dollars; except New 
York and Chicago, no other American 
community showed a greater building 
activity than the Angel City. This year 
the gait is even faster. During the ‘first 
five months the value of new buildings 
reached almost $28,000,000 or $70,000,000 
for the year. San Diego and Long Beach, 
with less than 100,000 population, were 
showing greater building activity, both in 
the number and total value of permits, 
than St. Louis with 773,000 inhabitants, 
than St. Paul, Kansas City and Buffalo. 
The explanation, of course, is simple: 
People were leaving the territory round 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Kansas City, Buffalo 
and way stations in order to establish new 
homes in Southern California. 


Climatic By-Products 


Though the business of housing, feeding 
and entertaining the newcomer is still 
Southern California’s leading industry, 
an industry that has grown continuously 
for twenty-five years except when the 
World War was at its height, though the 

sale of the inexhaustible Climate super- 
imposed on 50 x 150 feet of soil is still its 
most profitable line of business, this line 
has most substantial by-products. Two 
years ago, for 1 instance, a Detroit capital- 
ist came out to enjoy the money he had 
made under Southern California’s ideal 
conditions. He wastired. The strain of 
the years had pushed him over the edge 
of nervous collapse. He built himself a 
home costing a quarter of a million. When 
it was completed, when he had lived in the 
open for a year playing golf and fixing up 
his extensive grounds, he suddenly discov- 
ered that he was entirely too young, too 
full of pep and ginger to spend the rest of 
his life on the links. Six months after 
this discovery he was running a factory 


covering two acres and employing three 
hundred mechanics. 

Instances of this kind might be multi- 
plied by the score. They explain in part 
the phenomenal industrial growth of 
Southern California, principally of the 
Los Angeles area. They also explain the 
continuous power shortage prevailing in 
the territory. For fifteen years Los 
Angeles capital has been building hydro- 
electric plants to bring power from ever- 
increasing distances, yet there has never 
been enough and it has always been neces- 

sary to enlarge the steam plants using 
crude oil as fuel. Now Los Angeles pro- 
poses to solve the power problem for all 
time by developing the hydro-electric pos- 
sibilities of the Colorado River below the 
Grand Caron, where one dam is to de- 
velop 900,000 horse power, an amount 
equal to the entire output of al! the hydro- 
electric plants now operating in California. 

Of course the wise, practical men of the 
West lift their eyebrows elegantly when 
the. project is mentioned. ‘Some more 
hot air from the Climate factory,” they 
say with a patronizing smile. They lifted 
the eyebrows in the same expressive way 
when the big ditch from the Colorado 
River into the Colorado Desert was 
started; they smiled knowingly when Los 
Angeles first proposed to build an aque- 
duct 225 miles long to bring to the city 
water which was not needed at the time. 
They forgot that foresight, perseverance 
and intelligent team work can move 
mountains; they overlook the fact that 
Southern California was the most un- 
promising part of the Golden State and 
has by the work of its inhabitants been 
pushed into the front rank among Pacific 
Coast communities. 

Performance, after all, is the factor that 
counts in the life of communities as well 
as of individuals. Southern California 
has been the most consistent performer in 
the Far West, the envy of its rivals, the 
pace maker and ribbon winner. And 
while the blizzards blow over the prairies 
of Iowa and Kansas, while the broad 
Mississippi Valley continues to produce 
corn and wheat, to swelter in summer and 
freeze in winter, Southern California will 
continue to perform. 

P.S. I just heard from my agent. 
digo of real estate are going up. The 
marine-and-mountain-view lot is off the 
market at savings-bank interest. It’s 
got to be six per cent compounded semi- 
annually. 
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away. Beyond that the ship is un- 
damaged.” 

Van Hoog held a thin glass vial in his 
hands. In it were a dozen gray pellets. 
“You lived in fear of the storm,” he said, 
“while I crawled inside of this glass cave 
of sleep and escaped its terrors. You are 
a fool, Chang Hong. Ask Captain Vleet 
if the wireless can be fixed. Give me 
Vulf’s chain while you are gone.” 

The Chinaman handed Van Hoog the 
end of the mastiff’s chain. In the driving 
rain he made his way to the bridge 
whereon he found the master of the ship. 
He transmitted Van Hoog’s question. 

“Tell him that tomorrow at daylight 
new antennae—new wires will be rigged.” 

Chang Hong returned to Van Hoog 
with the information. 

“As quickly as the wireless can pick up 
San Francisco I want a report on the sugar 
market,” Van Hoog ordered. “In my 
sleep I saw great pyramids of sugar tum- 
bling down a mountain side.” 

Van Hoog rolled to his side and with 
his face pillowed against the bulkhead 
which walled his berth he drifted again 
into the heavy sleep which derived from 
the drug. 

Chang Hong curled up on the floor and 
in a little while he too was asleep. His 
arm fell from about his face. The mastiff 
beside him reached out a great paw and 
laid it on Chang Hong’s wrist. Then the 
dog slept but presently his sleep was 
broken and from his throat came a low 
growl. Chang Hong awakened instantly 
and felt the dog’s paw on his wrist. He 
smiled. ‘“Therefore, Vulf, you are greater 
than a man, for you can not be bought 
with money.” 


Ill 


T eleven o’clock the next day the 

wireless operator sent word to Cap- 
tain Vleet that the apparatus was work- 
ing. Captain Vleet instructed the mes- 
senger to tell Van Hoog that communica- 
tion had been established. 

“Tell the man to pick up San Francisco 
or any other city that will give him a 
market report. Get a sugar quotation.” 

Five minutes later the operator was 
tuning for a dozen stations in North 
America. 

At noon Captain Vleet and the mate 
shot the sun and figured the ship’s po- 
sition. The master of the ship laid his 
course and instructions were relayed to 
the man at the wheel. Captain Vleet 
turned to the mate, “Mr Hagdorn, tell 
the owner that we should pick’ up the 
Point Reyes light day after tomorrow 
morning. 

Hagdorn knocked at the door of Van 
Hoog’s stateroom. “On day after to- 
morrow we'll make the Point Reyes light, 
sir,” he said to Van Hoog. 

“Damn the Point Reyes light! Is the 
wireless working? What is sugar?” 

The mate retreated in a blast of pro- 
fanity. He halted on his way to the 
bridge long enough to stick his head into 
the wireless room. “All I can say to you,” | 
he said to the wireless man, “‘is to get hold | 
of a market report before the wild man | 
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Why The Mennen Company 
Published My Baby Book 


Dear ANNE: 

I wish I could tell you how glorious I feel about 
my Baby Book, which The Mennen Company pub- 
lished for me last Spring. It’s simply wonderful the 
way doctors and nurses and mothers are using 
it and praising it—thousands of them! 

You know, all my life I have been using Mennen 
Borated Talcum in my baby work—on my ownskin, 
too, for that matter. It has always seemed just the 
least bit safer than anything else. It’s what I calla 
perfectly balanced talcum—the proper ingredients 
and the right amounts, so as to be antiseptic and 
soothing. I believe that is the real secret of its great 
success on baby’s petal-like skin. 

Andthen, when The Mennen Company introduced 
Kora-Konia I found something I had wanted for 
years. It really does give ‘‘quick relief’’ to an irri- 
tated skin —wonderful for chafing and prickly heat 
and similar afflictions. But what pleased me most is 
the way it soothes a poor little infant’s skin suffering 
from diaper rash or scalding caused by involuntary 
habit. 

I suppose it was because of wide experience with 
babies in my clinical work that The Mennen Com- 
pany asked me to write my Baby Book. I may have 
been flattered a bit, but I did see a big chance to help 
the greatest number of mothers in times of distress. 

I hope you will tell all your mother friends to write 
for their copies. It’s the kind of book they would 
ordinarily pay a dollar for. But because I have men- 
tioned Mennen Talcum a few times, The Mennen 
Company is mailing it for twenty-five cents as long 
as the edition lasts. It comes in a plain wrapper. 

Lovingly, 
BELLE 


THE MENNEN COMPANY 


© Newark. NJ. U.S. 4. 


ie THE MENNEN CO.,, LTD., MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


cAunt Belle’s 
First Aids 


An important part ot 
Aunt Belle’s Book isher 
Alphabetical First Aid 
Section —1-minute para- 
graphs on such troubles 
as the following: 


Aches 
Bruises 
Burns 

Colds 

Colic 
Constipation 
Convulsions 
Diarrhea 
Eczema 
Fevers 
Hives 
Indigestion 
N SeOL€E d 
Poise ning 
Prickly Heat 
Rashes 


Sore Throat 


Vomiting 
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turns his dog loose on you. He wants the 
price of sugar and he wants it quick.” 
The wireless operator replaced the re- 
ceivers on his ears and resumed his mo- 
notonous exploration of the ether. An 
hour later he hooked a commercial station 
at Seattle wherein a good-natured young 
man interrupted his own work long 
enough to quote a paragraph from the 
market page of a morning paper. On the 
yellow pad before him the T¢gai’s wireless 
man scribbled the jargon of commerce. 


“Cane granulated basis $12.00 Fine stand- 
ard coarse dry granulated, confectioners A 
and berry $12.60 Powdered and high grade 
bar $12.25 Cubes $12.75 Cubelets in cases, 
12 cartons solid pack $13.75 Extra C 
$11.60 Golden C $11.50 Yellow D $11.40. 


The message was delivered to Van 
Hoog’s stateroom. The man handed the 
message to Chang Hong. “Can you read 
English?” 

Without waiting to reply the Chinaman 
plunged into the quotation. He read it 
through rapidly and then aloud he quoted 
one phrase before he was interrupted. 

“Cane granulated basis twelve dollars. 
Fine standard—” 

Van Hoog struck his head violently 
against the framing of the corner post of 
his berth as he leaped to his feet. With 
difficulty he controlled his chattering 
jaws. From between his clenched teeth 
he shot a sentence at Chang Hong. 

“Read that again, damn you! Read 
all of it.” 

“Cane basis granulated twelve dollars. 
Fine standard coarse dry granulated con- 
fectioners A and berry twelve sixty. 
Powdered and high-grade bar twelve dol- 
lars and twenty-five cents. Cubes Es 

The Chinaman’s words were ended by a 
crashing blow from Van Hoog’s clenched 
hand. Chang Hong shielded his face with 
his arm. Then from the mastiff’s throat 
came a low snarl. Instinctively the 
Chinaman’s restraining hand caught the 
collar round Vulf’s neck. 

“Out of here!” In his rage Van Hoog 
kicked wildly atthe Chinaman. “Out of 
here, you yellow croaking fiend!” In the 
night of his blindness he rained blow after 
blow at Chang Hong. The Chinaman 
edged his way toward the stateroom door. 
“‘T am opening the door now. Be careful 
that your hands do not strike it.” With 
Vulf at his side he gained the freedom of 
the ship’s deck and latched the door be- 
hind him. In the lee of the deckhouse 
wherein raged Van Hoog he sat down and 
waited. Across an expanse where before 
the storm the hulls of two lifeboats had 
shut the horizon from his view was now a 
clear space. He gazed out upon the roll- 
ing waters and in his eyes where livid rage 
had flamed there came the quiet shadows 
of resignation. 

For an hour Van Hoog stormed within 
his stateroom and then abruptly the ex- 
cess of his accents quieted. Presently his 
calm voice came evenly from behind the 
closed door. “Chang!” he called. ‘Chang 
come back, I would speak to you.” 

The Chinaman returned to his master’s 
presence. “Find this man Hagdorn,” 
Van Hoog directed. ‘“Hagdorn the mate 
of the ship. Bring him here. Where is 
Vulf?”’ 

In a little while the Chinaman returned 
following behind the mate. He knocked 
upon Van Hoog’s stateroom. “It is I, 
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Chang Hong,” he answered in response to 
the inquiry that came from within. 

“Ts there anyone else near the door?” 
Van Hoog’s voice was low. 

“Sir, there is no one,” the Chinaman 
answered. 

“Hagdorn is with you? The mate of 
the ship?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

There was a long moment in which the 
blind man’s eyes seemed to rest upon the 
mate’s face. Van Hoog breathed deeply, 
twice. ‘“Hagdorn,” he questioned, would 
much danger attend shipwreck on this 
coast? Inthissea? Danger to my life?” 

Hagdorn looked at the man before him 
without replying to the question. 


“Do you understand? Could this ship 


be wrecked without danger to my life?” 

The mate turned his head toward the 
open ventilating panels in the door before 
he answered Van Hoog. “Wrecked? 
Wrecked—without danger? There’s half 
a sea following from the storm. She’d 
break up quick. The boats are smashed, 
three of them. She could go aground, yes 
sir. You’d get off. In the lee of the hull 
there’d be easy watér. We could lower a 
boat. Yes, sir.” 

“A ship is a ship. Insurance—two 
millions is a fortune. Sugar has gone to 
hell. A false course, Hagdorn, orders to 
the steersman—” 

“What words, sir! This Chink is lis- 
tening. There’d be men lost!’ The 
mate looked again at the door as if longing 
to be free from the shackles of the inter- 
view. 

The lines about Van Hoog’s mouth 
were suddenly graven as if steel. ‘“‘Life— 
Hagdorn, life is cheap. Gold! That is 
the precious thing. A falsg course to the 
man at the wheel, a little care in landing 
me safely ashore. How much?” 

Horror sounded deep in Hagdorn’s pro- 
test. ‘Never to sail again! And my 
mate’s papers? I’d be done for!” 

“A thousand dollars, Hagdorn—five 
thousand.” The blind man got to his 
feet and unbuckled a snakelike belt from 
about his waist. He felt for an open 
space upon the bed and an instant later 
the belt vomited forth a cone of gold coin. 
Van Hoog unbuckled a leather flap from 
a surface pocket of the belt and from it he 
removed a thick package of bank notes. 
He spoke to the Chinaman. “Count 
this. How much is here, Chang Hong?” 

The Chinaman rifled the ends of the 
crisp bills under his thumb. “The Yoko- 
hama bank paid five thousand. It is 
here.” 

Van Hoog repeated his offer to the 
mate. “Ten thousand dollars, Hagdorn. 
You could live for ten years.” 

The mate gulped deeply once and then, 
“Double it,” he said. His hands clenched. 

Van Hoog addressed the Chinaman. 
“Your money belt, Chang Hong. Cur- 
rency enough to make the price. Twenty 
thousand dollars in American money.” 

Obedient to Van Hoog’s dictates Chang 
Hong retrieved from the ‘belt about his 
waist all of the gold therein and aug- 
mented it with a thick bundle of currency. 

He poured the gold beside the heap 
upon the bed and put the currency in Van 
Hoog’s hand. “Sir,” he protested, “this 
is murder.” 

On his words Van Hoog struck at him. 
From the Chinaman’s lips where the blow 
had found its mark there trickled two thin 
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streams of blood. “Damn you—that 
word! Keep your yellow mouth shut.” 

The blind man sought quickly to con- 
firm the agreement by which the mate 
had become his accomplice in the black 
enterprise. ‘“There is the gold on the 
bed, Hagdorn. Here is a strong leather 
belt for it. Here is the currency—twenty 
thousand. You can live like a king. A 
word to the man at the wheel—a point or 
two off the course, then let the Tegal 
pound her way to hell! But get me off 
when she strikes!” 

With the heavy belt about his waist and 
with the banknotes secure in his pocket 
the mate left Van Hoog’s stateroom. 
After he had gone Van Hoog addressed 
Chang Hong. 

“Can you hear me?” 

“Sir, | can hear you.” 

“Chang Hong, some day I shall kill 
you. I would kill you now except that I 
shall need you to help me through the 
surf. I promise you that some day after 
I am off this ship and safe I shall kill 
you.” 

The Chinaman wiped away four drops 
“A blood which had coagulated upon his 
ips. 

“Sir—yes,” he answered simply. Then 
to himself, “Fate plans for a fool—and J 
am a fool.” 

IV 

A* hour before the gray of dawn had 

melted the veil of fog which hung 
over the red rock cliffs of the California 
coast, the 7egal struck. With the slash 
of the first thin fangs of the reef beneath 
her bows the great steel fabric pulsed 
throughout its length in terror of the 
threatening instant of destruction. 

A fifty-foot course of plates sheared and 
curled like wet paper against the rock. 
Then impelled by her dead weight and the 
mass of her cargo she leaped heavily at the 
rocks beneath her midship section. The 
main steam line to the port side engines 
let go and a cloud of live steam bloomed 
from the ventilators that dived to the 
engine room wherein six men faced death. 
In the tangled gear of her upper works the 
wireless spluttered a single call and then 
with the fading lights that died with the 
flooding dynamo, the wires were mute. 

In the darkness Van Hoog braced him- 
self against the framing of the open door 
of his stateroom. He called loudly into 
the night. 

“Chang!” 

The Chinaman’s voice rose above the 
tumult. ‘“‘Sir, I am here.” 

“Get me to the boat.” 

“The boat is over the side and broken. 
The shore is close. Hold fast to this door. 
Here is Vulf’s chain.” The Chinaman 
thrust the mastiff’s leading chain into 
Van Hoog’s hand. He plunged into the 
darkness of the stateroom and returned 
ten seconds later. He had not found the 
expected life-belts, so he said only— 
“Come! A jump to the water and I will 
guide you.” 

Together Van Hoog and the Chinaman 
leaped into the tide which surged beneath 
them. The mastiff, his chain hanging, 
hesitated for a second and then dived 
after them. 

The dog found the swimming pair in 
the water and struck out beside them for 
the shore. Half way to the beach Chang 
Hong felt the impact of a rush of air about 








his head and then the sea about him 
was filled with falling fragments that 
had lifted with the ship’s exploding 
boilers. 

Two hundred feet from shore Chang 
Hong became conscious of another swim- 
ming man ahead of him. This swimmer 
was evidently making poor progress; the 
Chinaman, hampered as he was by the 
drag of Van Hoog’s hand upon his shoul- 
der, gained, came abreast of the third 
man. The swimmer realized now the 
presence of the other two. He reached a 
desperate hand and clutched Van Hoog. 
With a snarl of fear the blind man sought 
to shake off the sudden peril, tightening 
his grip upon Chang Hong. For a mo- 
ment the Chinaman fought against the 
double burden and then he realized that 
under the added weight of the third man 
he must meet his death. 

“Here, then, is the end of life,” he 
thought. ‘‘Fate plans for a fool.” 

Into the spray which swept about him, 
lifting high above the crash of the sea, he 
called loudly to some unseen Being and 
his words were in the language of his an- 
cestors. Then he became conscious of a 
plunging form in the sea ahead of him and 
he saw the swimming mastiff, who had 
passed the struggling men, come back to- 
ward him. The red rage in the dog’s eyes 
made Chang Hong cry out again, but his 
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word of command was lost in a choking 
dash of spray. An instant later the dog 
was upon the clutching blind man, tear- 
ing at him savagely. A ghastly strang- 
ling shriek came from Van Hoog as his 
hand came loose from the Chinaman and 
he grasped convulsively at the other man 
beside him. Another cry of wild despair 
echoed upon Van Hoog’s dying utterance 
and the mastiff’s snarling triumph. It 
was the voice of the mate. Hagdorn 
sank to his death, dragged deep beneath 
the blood-tainted waters by the weight of 
Van Hoog’s gold and locked fast in the 
blind man’s death-clutch. 

The surf beat about Chang Hong’s 
shoulders and then he was thrown heavily 
tothe sand. The next breaker lifted him 
and when the wave had passed he filled 
his lungs with a great gulp of air and stag- 
gered toward the red cliffs which rose be- 
fore him. The foam of the next breaker 
whirled at his knees but he was safe now 
and in his hand was the mastiff’s leading 
chain. 

On the shore the Chinaman spoke gen- 
tly to the mastiff. “Come, Vulf,” he said, 

“it is finished. We are free.” 





He took the leather collar from about | 


the mastiff’s neck. He threw the collar 
and its hanging chain away from him. 
“Vulf,” he said, “there are some ties in 
life stronger than links of stee!.” 





The Americanization of Jonesy 


(Continued from page 56) 


smothering his gesture. The menacing 
packet was jerked from the hand that 
swung it and fell to the ground. 

The striker raised his hands and voice 
and began clawing at Jones with both of 
them, in a frenzy. Jonesy hung on like 
some Old Man of the Sea. He was as 
tenacious as a leach; as unshakable as a 
bad cold. The foreigner’ s rage rose and 
he screamed, danced, tore, scratched, and 
frothed at the lips. Jones hooked his legs 
more tightly, gripped his arms closer 
round the hairy throat. The air was full 
of alarms- —the whistles of the police; the 
warning shouts of men; the screams of 
women watching, fascinated but fearful, 
from the opposite curb. The guards be- 
gan pouring from the gates of the yard; 
but no one wanted to approach. Jones 
was too much engaged to inquire the rea- 
son of himself; but presently his eyes fell 
to the packet at the feet of the struggling 
beast he rode. Then Jonesy had a sink- 
ing feeling at the pit of his stomach—his 
heart beat painfully. It had never oc- 
curred to him: the thing was a bomb, en- 
tirely likely to go off at any moment and 
blow the foreigner to bleeding bits—scat- 
ter him all over the street in fragments! 

“Serve you right, too, old buck-o!” 
Jonesy shouted into the man’s ear. “No 
you don’t! You bite me and I’ll get down 
and lick the whey out of you!” 

Where he got that language—those 
threats — that belligerent tone — Jonesy 
had no idea. He heard his own voice with 
amazement. The brute he bestrode heard 
it with consuming rage. With a bellow 
he threw himself down to the ground and 
rolled over, crushing Jonesy beneath him. 


Jones continued to cling on desperately 
for a breath; then he felt the small of his 


back indented by a large, sharp-cornered | 


object that hurt him excruciatingly. He 
let go his hold with one arm to ease the 
pressure, and the giant tore at his legs 
until they were unlocked. Jonesy was 
glad to be through with his wild ride. His 
back hurt. 

Then, at that late moment, Jonesy had 
an illuminating thought that made him 
sick. The thing he had rolled on—been 
rolled on—by the hairy brute—had been 
that bomb! 


Jonesy had had no training as a tum- | 


bler, but he removed himself from that 
prone posture of his with the celerity with 
which the teacher in the little red school 
house used, in the Victorian age, to re- 
move himself from the tack in his chair. 
He was a yard away and on his feet almost 
as the realization of his proximity to this 
black peril crossed his mind. Guards had 
closed in and were struggling, seven or 
eight deep, with the foreigner. Jonesy 
gazed a moment at the melee, then back 
at the bomb. 

It was a bomb no longer; it was a 
smashed pancake component of clock 
wheels, pasteboard, strips of steel, fuse 
length, caps, cartridges and some ex- 
tremely odoriferous acid. Jonesy walked 
over to it, picked it up, examined it curi- 
ously. He had no more fear of it in its 
demoralized condition than he would have 
had of a dead snake. He didn’t know 
anything about bombs, scientifically or 
technically, but he did know that this 
bomb was in poor condition and decidedly 
out of order. 
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Then a voice cut the air—a voice that, 
momentarily, caused Jonesy to shrink a 
little. 

“Jamison! James! 
down this instant!” 

Jonesy made as though to obey. Then 
he recovered and looked coolly over to- 
ward the sidewalk. Maybelle stood there, 
palpitating with fear, anguish, humilia- 
tion, and probably with several other emo- 
tions. She held out her hands to him, 
though her voice rang with the accents of 
command. 

“Come right here, darling! Just look at 
your necktie!” 

Jonesy lowered the bomb and raised his 
voice. 

“You keep back out of the way, my 
lady!’ he cried, and in his tones there was 
a hoarseness that made them seem almost 
“Go on home and—and get 


Put that thing 


roaring. 
dinner!” 
“James! Are you mad?” 


“Not a bit of it! But I’ve got a cramp 
in my right leg. Go home—and take 


some arnica with you. I'll be along 
presently.” 

His voice reverberated—to him it 
seemed to fill the street. Maybelle’s face 
and form were lost in the crowds that, now 
the danger was over, were pressing in in a 
great ring. Out of the tail of his eye 
Jonesy saw F. S. Sterling, the head of the 
firm, pushing toward him. He looked at 
his clothes—found his trousers’ legs and 
his coat sleeves torn almost to ribbons, 
found one hand covered with blood. 

He picked up his hat, that had fallen 
into the dust, and without brushing it 
pulled it on to his head, at a rakish angle. 
Someone began shouting and the shouting 


became unorganized cheering. But 
Jonesy paid no attention. 
“Take that bird away,” he satd, 


grandly, and as one used to commanding. 
“Take him away some place and Ameri- 
canize him. That’s what he needs. And 
do it with a club. I’m going home.” 

And although they tried to prevent it, 
he went, looking almost fierce. 





Devil's 


Spawn 


(Continued from page 23) 


resentment in the hearts of our long- 
suffering, law-abiding neighbors from the 
land of the rising sun.” 

Gregory rose quickly. 

“No use taking up your time further, 
doctor,” he said, with no show of anger. 
“That you do not see fit to grant my 
request is your own business. Just as 
operating my own cannery in the way 
I see fit, is mine. Your supposition, 
however, that I intend to stir up trouble, 
is quite untrue. Our men have always 
been, and will continue to be, entirely on 
the defensive. If Koyama will give.us a 
square deal there will be no trouble. If 
not, the time has come to get down to 
brass tacks.” 

As Rock made no rejoinder, Gregory 
walked from the office and entered the 
bank. There he observed a familiar figure 
leaning idly against one of the grated 
wickets. Although he was dressed in the 
extreme of fashion, Gregory had little 
difficulty in recognizing the man. 

It was Leo Bandrist, the lord of Diablo, 
and it was not the first time Gregory had 
noted him in the bank. 

Gregory returned the islander’s nod and 
hurried to the street. As he walked to the 
cannery he found it hard to concentrate 
his mind upon the important problem of 
raising the desired funds. Rock had 
spoken with great sincerity. It was his 
privilege to turn down any loan that he 
might consider against public policy. But 
he was now telling him, yes, almost 
threatening him, to stay away from 
Diablo island. 

Gregory’s thoughts flashed to Bandrist. 
What brought the man so often to Rock’s 
bank? Had the financier something in 
common with the islander to prompt 
him to endeavor to protect Diablo in its 
isolation? Were the doctor’s frequent 
visits to the island entirely professional in 
their character? Why were Rock, Band- 
rist and Koyama all jointly interested in 
discouraging any better acquaintance 
with the rugged shoreline of Diablo? 


What had Dickie Lang been thinking 
of when she talked about Rock’s prescrip- 
tions? Again the thought of the Custom 
House entered his mind and as quickly 
he thrust it out. “Just because he won’t 
lend me money I needn’t be vicious about 
it,” he said to himself. But he wondered 
if it would not interest Hawkins to do a 
little newspaper detective work on the 
chance of a story. The three guardians 
of the devil island seemed like material 
for something in Hawkins’ line. 

Arriving at the cannery, the work of 
perfecting plans for the embarkation 
banished all other thoughts from Kenneth 
Gregory’s mind. He would wire Farns- 
worth to sell what few bonds he possessed, 
at a sacrifice if need be. They should 
bring enough, added to his own personal 
account, to pay for the required gear. 

It was late in the evening before he 
received an answer from the estate’s at- 
torney. Farnsworth had regarded the 
instructions of his young client as sheer 
idiocy. But he had sold the bonds and 
was forwarding the money. Close upon 
the lawyer’s message came another from 
the ship-chandlers. They were shipping 
the gear the following morning. 

Gregory heaved two great sighs of relief 
at the contents of the respective messages. 
The day had turned out better than he 
lrad anticipated. The Pelican and the 
Curlew were at Diablo by now, thanks to 
the energy of Dickie Lang. He should 
hear of their arrival at any minute. 


“FEAR anything from the boys yet?” 
He looked up to see Dickie in the door- 
way. Behind her were Blair and Hawkins. 
“Not yet,” Gregory answered. “I’m 
going to keep a man at the key all night. 
We should have heard before this. With 
good weather they ought to have arrived 
at Diablo before dark, in plenty of time 
to line things up. The ship-chandlers are 

shipping the stuff early in the morning.’ 
As the talk turned to Diablo Hawkins 
listened attentively though he said but 
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little. As Gregory was bidding the party | 


ng good-night one of the radio men entered 

, with a message. 

it Gregory glanced at the paper and shook 

oy his head. 

Ww “Too much for me,” he announced. 

a “T don’t know the code well enough to 

ye read this one.” 

he The operator took the message. 

at “Haven’t been using the new code but 

aid a few days,” he answered. “But one of 

us, the boys dropped on to a little rig on one 
of the cliffs a little way from here, so we 

sh thought it best to be careful.” 

It Gregory nodded and the group drew 

le. closer to the operator as he worked out 

ng the cipher. When the message was 

ut decoded it read: 

id, “Off Northwest Harbor, 

1g: “Diablo. 

Ee “From Launch Pelican. 

nd “Albacore tuna running close this end. 

. Slipped round Koyama’s boats by running 

it, South shore. Jap’s fleet off hell-hole 


isthmus. Spotted them hour ago. Don’t 
think they’re wise we’re here. . Fleet can 
load up if they get here quick and can 
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Hawkins wiped his dripping face and your particular need, he can get it for you in a day or so. 
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this one can put it over the Jap’s 
any sea and for any distance.” 

As they neared the island Dickie di- 
rected a change of course. 

“Cut in close to that big cliff on the 
northeast corner and we'll work our way 
along close in to the shore.” 

As Bronson complied, she turned to 
Gregory. 

“Get my idea?” she asked. 

“You want to see if Koyama has fallen 
for our scheme.” 

“Exactly. 


boat in 


Je’ll cruise by his fleet and 
lay to by the Pelican. Then we'll find 
out if he’s spotted the Curlew. If he 
hasn’t, the boys can get in in the dark and 
chum up the fish. By that time we won’t 
care what the Jap does.” 

The passing of a few minutes 
brought them in sight of the 
alien fleet grouped closely to- 
gether off Black Point. 

“They’ve shifted,” announced 
the girl. “Tom said they were off 
the hell-hole isthmus.” 

Gregory said nothing, but as 
they drew near, he exclaimed: 

“Look! They have the Pelican 
sewed up tighter than a drum. 
Looks like Koyama hasn’t tum- 
bled on to the other boat yet.” 

“Can’t tell.” 

Dickie searched the darkening 
waters intently. Then she ob- 
served: 

“I don’t see the Nippon any- 
where. Maybe Koyama is cruis- 
ing the island.” 

Throttling down to the speed 
of an ordinary fishing craft they 
approached the fleet and dodged 
among the boats in the direction 
of the Pelican. 


OWARD had but little news. 


He had put to sea from 
northwest harbor according to 
orders. Had circled the island 


and appeared off the east coast at 
daybreak as if en route from 
the mainland. Had stumbled on 
to a small school of albacore and 


started fishing. Koyama’s fleet 
had moved down from hell-hole in 
the early morning. Had “fenced” him. 


lhe Jap’s men had been drinking freely 
all day and had refused him seaway. Of 
Koyama himself he had seen but little. 
The Jap boss had been down there in the 
morning but had paid little attention 
to his men. After boarding but one of 
his boats he had returned with the Nippon 
to hell-hole isthmus. He had not been 
back since. 

“Is the Curlew still off northwest har- 
bor?’ inquired Gregory. 

“Don’t know. Haven’t tried to reach 
them. Didn’t want to wise these birds 
we had anybody else over here. ‘Sparks’ 
says they’ve got a rig round here some- 
where and have been trying to hail some- 
body all day. We've been getting a few 
messages from the boys. Most of them 
are off the other side of the island now, 
waiting for dark to slip by the harbor.” 

Gregory and Dickie were elated to find 
the fleet so near. At the same time both 
looked worried at the mention of another 
wireless equipment in the immediate 
vicinity. 

“T’ll bet they’re trying to reach that 
shore set the boys spotted the other day,” 
the girl hazarded. 


The Devil’s 





Spawn 


She looked at her watch and glanced 
toward the towering peaks which cast 
their shadows far out into the water. 

“Well, if they are, we can’t stop them,” 
she observed. “What say we start along 
the north shore with an eye out for fish 
and Koyama. Maybe he’s already nosing 
round northwest harbor.” 

Gregory agreed with the girl’s sug- 
gestion. 

“Running slowly, that will bring us up 
with the Curlew about dark,” he said. 
“Let’s go.” 

Climbing again to the Richard Bronson 
threw in the clutch and the speed craft 
zigzagged her way through the fishing 
fleet and headed away from Black Point. 
At the same time one of the faster of the 


alien boats detached itself from the others 
and trailed along in their wake. 

“Better slip that fellow,” advised the 
girl. ‘‘We don’t want anybody tagging. 
If we keep well in he won’t be able to see 
us long.” 

Gregory gave Bronson the necessary 
orders and the Richard bounded away 
from her pursuer and raced into the 
shadows of the cliff. When they arrived 
at the point near the hell-hole isthmus the 
spted craft’s motor began to miss and 
Bronson guided the Richard in the lea of 
the promontory and threw out an anchor. 

‘Good place to fix that right now,” he 
said. “You see everything’s new and I’ve 
been feeding too much oil. The plugs are 
all gummed up. Won’t take but a minute 
to clean them.” 

While he worked over the motor Greg- 
ory’s eyes roamed shoreward to the cliffs. 
It was quite dark now and only the sound 
of the lapping waves betokened the pres- 
ence of the jagged rocks which projected 
above the surface of the water near the 
shore. 

It was almost here, he remembered sud- 
denly, that the Sea Gullhad been wrecked. 

As he looked out intg. the darkness he 


felt Dickie’s fingers tighten on his arm. 


Brayton Norton 


As he looked 
out into the 
darkness Dickie's 
fingers tightened 


on his arm 
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“Look,” she cried. ‘‘What’s that be- 
hind us?” 

Gregory turned about. The black 
waters to the sternward rippled with 
sparkling threads of silver-white. From 
out the darkness came a swiftly moving 
gray shadow and bore down upon them. 
One glance astern caused Bronson to 
slash the anchor rope. Then he started 
the auxiliary motor and threw the Richard 
forward with a jerk. 

The same instant a long gray hull 
brushed by them and disappeared into the 
gloom as silently as she had come. 

Bronson whirled the Richard about, gaz- 
ing intently after the departing stranger. 

“A miss 1s as good as a mile,” he quoted. 
“Tf it hadn’t been for the dual motor we'd 
have been out of luck.” 

“T wouldn’t say so,” Hawkins 
snapped. “A miss of a _ mile 
wouldn’t give a man heart failure. 
Lord, I’m weak as a cat.” 

Kenneth Gregory leaned closer 
and spoke in a voice which only 
the boatman could hear. 

Bronson put about at_ his 
words and muffling down, _fol- 
lowed silently after the gray boat. 

“Cut out your lights.” 

Bronson threw the switch at 
Gregory’s command. 


“It’s against the law,” he 
\ muttered. “But I reckon it’s 
7 \ safer with a bird like that.” 
\ 
OON the strange craft was 


again dimly visible, like a 
gray blot in the darkness ahead. 
Off the hell-hole she turned 
shoreward and was lost to view. 

“Tell him to stop the motor 
for a moment,” whispered Dickie. 
When Bronson complied the 
silence for the space of a few 
seconds was unbroken. Then 
from the little cove came the 
hum of a high-speed motor. 

“Allright. Head out.” 

The Richard sped on her way 
at Gregory’s command. Then he 
asked: 

“What did that sound like to 
vou, Bronson?” 

The boatman answered promptly. 

“That was the bird you’re looking for. 
I’ve heard the Nippon’s exhaust too many 
times to guess wrong. 

Dickie Lang nodded sagely in the dark- 
ness while Bronson volunteered: 

“I think I know the other one, too. 
Running dark’s her long suit.” For a 
moment he hesitated, then he added: 
“She looked a whole iot to me like the 
Gray Ghost.” 

“Interesting if true,” muttered Haw- 
kins, sliding nearer to the operator. Then 
he asked aloud: ‘ 

“What’s the Gray Ghost?” 

Bronson remembered suddenly that 
Hawkins was a newspaperman. Perhaps 
it would be just as well to keep still. 
After all, what did he, Bronson, know 
about the Gray Ghost? What did any- 
body really know about her for that 
matter? 

“The Gray Ghost is a fishing boat,” he 
said quietly, “that was built by Al 
Stevenson. She’s bigger, quieter and 
faster than the average. ‘That’s all I 
know about her.” 

Hawkins knew that Bronson was evad- 
ing. He had some knowledge of the vessel 
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himself though he gave no intimation that 
he had ever heard the name before. 

“Koyama must own the Gray Ghost 
himself the way he’s sticking round her,” 
observed Dickie. ‘‘He must have been 
waiting in there for her or he’d have been 
scouting round before this.” 

Gregory agreed. 

“Tom said they were pretty well fished 
out down below,” he contributed, “and 


Koyama hadn’t given them a new loca-. 


tion. He’s evidently got something on 
his mind that’s more important to him 
than fishing.” 

Bronson smiled grimly in the darkness. 
There were many at Port Sol who shared 
the girl’s opinion. 
his business. His firm was building boats 
for the Jap. So why should he say 
anything!” 


HE sky was dark overhead and a 


But it was none of 


freshening breeze sprang up when they 


reached the tip of the island and headed 
shoreward. Rounding Devil’s Point, they 
came in full view of the glimmering lights 
of the fishing fleet. 

“Looks like home,”’ commented Dickie. 
“Wonder how long the boys have been 
there.” 

She checked up the lights rapidly, then 
announced: 

“They’re all there all right. That’s 
pretty quick work, I’d say.” 

Gregory’s heart leaped at the sight of 
the bobbing lights. In some way he felt 
himself experiencing the same sensation 
he had had on the occasion of first behold- 
ing his country’s flag on a destroyer in a 
foreign port. The tiny lights gleamed 
forth from boats which were manned by 
sturdy, loyal Americans. Men who were 
eager and willing to back him up in any- 
thing he asked them to do. 

The rugged peaks of Diablo he knew 
were towering above them in the dark- 
ness, sinister and forbidding. What of 
that? His boats had arrived at the ap- 
pointed rendezvous on time. And he 
knew his men were ready. 

Hailing the first of the fishing boats he 
learned that the voyage from the main- 
land had been without incident. The 
albacore were thick about the island. 
They were holding the fish with live bait. 
All of the fishermen predicted a record 
haul. 

Proceeding to the Curlew, Bronson tied 
the Richard alongside, and the party from 
the speed launch climbed aboard. Then 
the girl conferred with Gregory and plans 
for the night were formulated. 

The fleet would lie at anchor with every 
motor in instant readiness to get the re- 
spective vessels under way at a given 
signal. The men would alternate on an 
anchor watch. Those who were off duty 
would get their needed rest and make no 
unnecessary noise. No vessel was to move 
from her anchorage without permission 
from the Curlew. Fishing would begin at 
daybreak. 

With preparations completed for the 
night Gregory’s party made themselves 
comfortable aboard the Curlew. A mes- 
sage was dispatched to the Pelican, in- 
structing Howard to join the fleet shortly 
after midnight, and Blair was notified of 
the safe arrival of the boats at the island. 

After supper Hawkins clung tenaciously 
to Bronson and the two men retired to the 
bow and conversed in low tones. Gregory 
sat with Dickie Lang on the stern and for 


| robbers.’ 
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Why Mr. Williams 


Bought a 
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Strangers called just as he was closing up 


TL VERYBODY in town was sorry for 

4 Mr. Williams. The story told in the 
Herald the day after Officer O’Brien 
found him bound and gagged in his office 
at three o’clock in the morning was the 
feature story of the issue. It read: 

“Police Officer O’Brien, making his 
usual rounds, in looking into the store of 
Williams & Co., was surprised to see a 
man, bound and gagged, in a chair at the 


back of the store. He found the door 
open and went in. The man was none 
other than George Williams, the pro- 


prietor himself, and the story which Mr. 
Williams told was the usual one of the 
strangers who called just as he was lock- 
ing up. Overpowering him, they bound 
him to a chair and made way with about 
$500 in cash from the safe. Mr. Williams 
said he had nothing with which to protect 
himself—a fact no doubt known to the 
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b itprgued Mr. Williams would know how 
: to receive such intruders. One of his 
first acts was to purchase a Colt. “It’s 
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the best that money can buy,” the dealer 
said. “You are wise to have the pro- 
tection of a Colt for your home and 
store.” 

Mr. Williams’ case is typical of the 
great numbers of and homes, 
unprotected against unlawful in- 
trusion. 


stores 
such 
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some time puffed at his pipe in silence. 
The yellow rays which issued from the 
fresneled glass light on the mast-head fell 
full upon the girl’s figure and Gregory saw 
that her eyes were fixed on the dark out- 
lines of the coast. 

“What do, you make of Koyama? 
asked suddenly. 

“T don’t know,” Gregory answered. 
“He has me guessing right now. I can’t 
understand why he’s been hanging round 
‘Hell-hole’ all day and hasn’t. tumbled on 
to the Curlew. He seems to have for- 
gotten his boats entirely. Sometimes I 
think if the truth were known, we’d find 
fishing the smallest part of Koyama’s 
business. We both know he hasn’t made 
much in the dast few months with his 
boats. Yet Bronson says he’s buying land 
all the time. Where do you suppose he 
gets his money to pay for it?” 

Dickie Lang possessed enough informa- 
tion to enable her to hazard a shrewd 
guess in answer to the question. She 
opened her lips to speak, then closed them 
tightly as she remembered Tsauri’s secret 
was in her keeping 


> she 


yin no conscious purpose other than 
to be kind Dickie had won the dog- 
like devotion of Koyama’s ex-wife. Tsauri 
was now an outcast for she had dared to 
defy the decree of man, the ruler, and had 
taken refuge with an enemy of her people. 
Little by little, as the forlorn mother, 
yearning for the children given to another, 
had come to realize the protecting quality 
of Dickie Lang’s instinctive champion- 
ship, Tsauri had made statements to her 
mistress. These, put together, formed an 
extraordinary revelation. To be sure, 
there was so much mystery about the 
matter, so many necessary details missing, 
so much in which she might misunderstand 
Tsauri’s halting speech, Dickie could not 
be sure how much her own fortunes were 
concerned. She was convinced, however, 
that there was a conspiracy and that the 
exposure of it, if the facts could be got, 
would mean serious trouble for the men 
who were making her legitimate business 
so hard for her. But she was also con- 
vinced that if Tsauri’s information were 
followed up, Koyama could trace the de- 
velopments directly to their source and 
there could be no question as to the swift 
vengeance that would fall upon the 
woman. Tsauri’s words came back to her 
now as she checked the impulse to 
confide in Gregory: 

“You no tell. Koyama, he know. He 
killa me.”’ 

Dearly would Dickie Lang have liked 
to see Gregory follow up her information 
to the discomfiture of their alien rival. 
But Tsauri’s life was in the balance. So 
she vouchsafed no answer to Gregory’s 
inquiry as to where Koyama got his money. 

“Did you ever stop to think,” Gregory 
went on, “that if Koyama and that gray 
boat lie in at ‘Hell-hole’ they are doing it 
with Bandrist’s permission? That means 
he is a partner. I have an idea Rock is a 
member of the firm, too. whatever it is. 
He and Bandrist are pretty thick, and 
Rock always did play in with the Japs 
And all three of them are doing all they 
can to scare us away from the island. 
What their real business is on the Diablo 
we can only guess at now. But I'll bet 
it’s something more than fishing and 
sheep-raising.”” 


The Devil’s Spawn: 





“T know that it is,” the girl affirmed 
stoutly. 

Before Gregory could reply the silence 
of the night was broken by the sharp 
exhaust of a high-speed motor. Looking 
toward the sound he saw a flash of red 
pierce the darkness and heard the girl’s 
voice close to his ear: 

“T guess we’re due to find out something 
now. Here comes Koyama.” 

Together they watched the red light 
brighten. Then came a flash of green as 
the oncoming launch swerved and came 
toward them. Jn a few moments Koyama 
had located the flag-ship and the Nippon 
lay snorting angrily at the Richard’s side. 

“T would like to speak with Mr. Greg- 
ory,’ demanded the Japanese. 

Gregory leaned over thé rail and fo- 
cused his flashlight on Koyama. 

“What do you want?” he called. 

Koyama blinked in the bright rays. 
Beside him sat another man who leaned 
close into the shadow of the fishing boat. 

“T want you to move,” the Japanese. an- 
ewered slowly. “My men were here first. 
[here are plenty of fish at San Anselmo. 
If you go to the other island there will be 
no trouble.” 

“What if we stay!” 

Koyama’s passenger looked up quickly 
at Gregory’s question and the light fell 
upon his face. 

It was Bandrist. 

“T hope you will not decide to stay,” he 
said quietly. “As I told you before I do 
not want trouble on this island. Ko- 
yama’s men have too much saki and are 
growing ugly. I hope you will help us 
avoid trouble.” 

Gregory answered quickly. 

“If there is any trouble it will be of your 
making. The ocean is free to all. We are 
interfering with the rights of nobody. 
Weare here. The fish are here. And here 
we'll stay.” Bandrist checked the angry 
retort which welled to Koyama’s lirs. 

“T am sorry,” he said, with genuine 
regret, but Koyama’s open muffler 
drowned his words and the Nippon leaped 
away into the darkness. 

“Tt’s hard to tell what Koyama’s men 
will do tonight,’ Gregory commented as 
he looked after the departing lights. 
“They've been getting uglier all the time. 
They'd have hopped us even at Legonia 
the day you got Tsauri if it hadn’t 
been for the boys from the cannery. 
Nichi’s been sore ever since and I guess 
he could rile his men up to anything with 
enough saki. Koyama is clever enough to 
use them in any way he can.’ 

“We've got to be moving,” Dickie in- 
terrupted. “‘We’d better round up the 
bunch, give them their positions and start 
fishing.” 

Gregory and the girl climbed into the 
Richard, calling to Bronson to follow. 

“Tell ‘Sparks’ to send word to Howard 
to get out with the Pelican while he can,” 
Gregory instructed Hawkins. Then he 
exclaimed to Dickie as she took her seat 
beside him: 

“Te looks like Koyama was looking for 
a fight. And if he is, I’ll say he’s due for 
the surprise of his life.” 

CHAPTER XVIII 

HE Richard was in motion before the 

echoes of the Nippon’s gatlin-like ex- 


haust had died away. Directing Bronson 
to take them alongside each of the vessels 
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which composed the fleet, Gregory and 
Dickie Lang boarded the fishermen and 
conferred with the respective captains. 

Gregory’s instructions were phrased 
with military directness. Every launch 
was assigned a definite position which it 
was to assume at once and hold at all 
costs. The fleet was divided into three 
divisions. The main unit, comprising the 
vessels equipped with live-bait tanks were 
to begin “chumming” at once within a 
given area. As soon as practicable, fish- 
ing was to commence. 

The second division, made up for the 
most part of the heavier Diesel-motored 
vessels was to lay to in V formation about 
the fishermen to protect them from inter- 
ference in the direction from which the 
fish were running. The remainder of the 
fleet were to stand by as a rear guard, 
cover the extreme flanks and maintain a 
reserve. 

Before taking leave of each craft as it 
left to go to its new position, Gregory ad- 
dressed the crews: 

“Get this, fellows,” he said. ‘“We’re 
here to fish, not to fight. If trouble comes, 
let Koyama start it. If he does, I expect 
you to hold your positions. Keep in the 
clear. Use no frearms. Remember what 
you do tonight, binds me. Play safe. 
Keep cool. But get the fish.” 

Tom Howard had arrived with the Peli- 
can when Gregory and the girl returned 
to the Curlew. The fisherman brought the 
news that the men of the alien fleet were 
in a high state of intoxication. Moreover 
they appeared to be out of live bait. 

Dickie smiled grimly. 

“That means that if Koyama does send 
them down here, he’ll just be looking for 
trouble. If they haven’t the bait all they 
can do will be to try and steal like they did 
before. And this time they'll find they’re 
out of luck.” 

“Met Koyama on my way down,” 
Howard announced. “He was running 
hell-bent, heading straight for Black 
Point.” 

Gregory frowned. 

“No telling what Koyama will do to- 
night,” he said. 

The Pelican was dispatched at once to 
take her position as the leader of the front 
rank. As the Curlew made ready to get 
under way, Hawkins appeared at the rail. 

“Don’t forget the press,” he called. “If 
I’m going to do this affair justice I’ve got 
to be at the ringside. 

Gregory moved nearer to Bronson and 
allowed the newspaperman to accompany 
the party on the speed craft. Then the 
Richard sped away to see that all the boats 
were in their proper places. 

Arriving in the center of the fishing area 
Dickie watched the men chumming and 
suggested they throw out their lines at 
once. 

“T don’t like the looks of the weather,” 
she confided to Gregory. “‘It feels like a 
blow. I’m going to have a look at the 
glass on the Snipe.” 

Gregory noticed that she appeared wor- 
ried when she returned to the Richard. 

“Dropping fast,” she announced. 

“Maybe just a squall or a real blow. This 
is no place for us in either case. We must 
rush things all we can.’ 

Gregory agreed and gave the necessary 
orders. From the sides of the Snipe the 
short poles flashed from the rail. On the 
instant the albacore began to strike. As 
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the Richard bounded away to notify the 
other boats of the order to hurry opera- 
tions, the girl observed: 

“The fish are heading close in. They’re 
running from something. Now is the time 
to hit it hard. Oughtn’t to take long the 
way they’re starting. I must see that all 
the barbs are off the hooks. We have to 
work fast. And when the blow comes, 
we'll have to get clear of the Diablo coast.” 

The second tour of the fishing fleet was 
only partially completed when Dickie di- 
rected Gregory’s gaze in the direction of 
the point off northwest harbor. 

“Here they come,” she cried. ‘‘Koy- 
ama’s looking for trouble just as I told 
you.” 

Gregory surveyed the bobbing lights as 
they moved nearer. Saw the red port 
lights blur and fade to green as the vessels 
changed direction and headed shoreward. 
Noted one twinkling light running far in 
advance of its fellows. Saw it swerve and 
double again into red and green. That 
meant that the Nippon was bearing down 
upon them. 

Directing Bronson to intercept the 
Japanese, Gregory explained: 

“T want to give Koyama another 

chance. We’re not looking for trouble. 
He can lay to the seaward. But he’s got 
to give us seaway to get out if it roughs 
up. 
The Richard swung wide and came 
abreast of the Nippon. Then it came to 
Koyama that the strange craft on his left 
had speed. Above the roar of his own ex- 
haust he heard his name called in a pre- 
emptory hail. The hot blood surged to his 
face, and he stepped on the throttle. He 
had no time to talk. He must spot the 
position of the cannery boats and give his 
men instructions how to break through. 

The Nippon bounded away with a sul- 
len roar. But before Koyama could circle 
in the direction of the lights of the fleet, 
the Richard was again on his rail. Curs- 
ing to himself he advanced his spark 
and opened the throttle. But though he 
gained a few feet on his pursuer, he knew 
that he dared not make the turn. His 
boat would turn turtle or be cut in two by 
the craft behind. 

On the two boats sped through the 
darkness. The lights of the fishing fleet 
flashed by them like the gleam of switch 
lights seen from an express train. 

Koyama’s anger mounted. His men 
were waiting for orders and he had seen 
nothing as yet of the enemy’s formation. 
A plan formed quickly in his brain. Re- 
moving one hand from the wheel, he ex- 
tended it toward the switchboard. 

“He doesn’t dare make the turn at this 
speed,” Dickie shouted. “Tell Bronson 
to watch him close when he doubles to 
come back. He’ll head into the swell to 
the starboard.” 

Gregory was giving the boatman the 
message when he felt Dickie’s hand on his 
arm. 

“He’s switched off his lights,” she cried. 
“He’s going to try and dodge us running 
dark.” 

Bronson had already slackened speed at 
sight of the disappearing lights ahead. 
Then he put the Richard hard over and 
the speed craft swerved with a jerk which 
left her passengers crowding close against 
each other. 

“Give her the gun,” shouted Gregory. 
“Head back. Don’t let him slip through 
to the fleet.” 
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As the boatman complied and the 
Richard began to plane, the dark waters 
ahead were brightened by a phosphores- 
cent flash. 

Directly across their bow lay the 


| Nippon. 


Twisting the steering wheel with only 


| the slightest pressure of his fingers, Bron- 
| son opened the cut-out and stepped hard 
| on the throttle. 


The speed craft dipped, then raised, 


| and bumped the Nippon beam to beam 


| ama from his seat. 


as she raced by. 

The shock of the collision threw Koy- 
Then he noted his 
boat tremble from the impact and crowd 
away from the stranger. He had felt the 
straining of her timbers. Now he noticed 
that his motor was missing badly. A loose 


| wire probably. He made haste to repair 


the trouble and switched on his running 


| lights. As he worked, a voice hailed him. 
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There is no other home eye treatment 
like Bon-Opto. 





























Ladies—Do your own hemstitching and 
picoting or for others. Attachment fits any machine, 
$2.50. Buttonhole attachment for any machine $8.00. 
Hand embroiderer $5.50. Agents wanted. t.\Step- 
henson, Box 135, Kansas City, Mo. 


FRECKLES 


Now Is the Time to Get 
Rid of These Ugly, Spots 












There’s no longer the slight- 
est need of feeling ashamed of 
your freckles, as Othine—double 

strength—is guaranteed to remove 

these homely spots. 
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Simply get an ounce of Othine— 
double strength—from any drug- 
gist and apply a little of it night 
and morning and you should soon 
see that even the worst freckles 
have begun to disappear, while the 
lighter ones have vanished entirely. 
It is seldom that more than an 
ounce is needed to completely clear 
the skin and gain a: beautiful clear 
complexion. 


Be sure‘to ask for the double 
strength Othine as this is sold un- 
der guarantce of money back if ‘it 
fails to remove freckles. 











“What do you want?” he demanded 
angrily. 

The lights of the returning motor boat 
drew alongside before Gregory answered: 

“Listen, Koyama. If you're looking 
for trouble this is the place to find it. If 


| you are not you can move out to sea and 


catch as many fish as we are. There’s al- 
bacore here tonight for everybody. If you 
try to break through it will be up to you.” 

For a moment the Japanese made no 
reply. Then he said: 

“Diablo is Mr. Bandrist’s island. He 
tells me I may fish here and he orders you 
to go. Iamuinthe right. When my men 
know they are right, they will fight.” 

“Go to it,” Gregory answered. “And 


| when you see your friend Bandrist, tell 


him for me that he hasn’t bought Diablo. 
He’s only leasing the land. If he has any 
more claim to the water than we have, 
he’ll have to show us.” 

Koyama completed his repairs, started 
his motor’and raced away in the direction 


| of his fleet with the Richard running close 


at his side. But when he came abreast of 
the cannery fishing boats he made no 
effort to head in. 

“He don’t want to rough it with this 
one any more,” Bronson commented. “I 
reckon when he looks over his boat it’ll 
mean a job for the shop puttin’ in a few 
new ribs.” 

Koyama returned to his fleet, his cheeks 


| burning with rage. In the first prelim- 
| inary skirmish with the enemy he realized 


| he had been beaten. 
| nothing of value. 


| structed. 


He had found out 
Had damaged his boat 
too, no doubt. He’d make somebody pay 
for it before morning. 

Circling his boats he gave orders for an 
immediate advance. 

Kenneth Gregory looked after the de- 
parting lights of the Nippon. Then he 
turned to Bronson. 

“Take us up to the other end,” he in- 
“T want to tell the boys to keep 
as close in as they can so Koyama’s boats 
will have to skirt the reef to get by.” 

When they arrived at the indicated spot 
and the V broadened according to orders, 


| the lights of the alien fleet could be dis- 
| cerned moving toward them. 


“Here they come,” announced Dickie 
Lang. . “Looks like they were going to try 
and crowd in from the north side.” 

Gregory smiled. 

“That’s just what I want them-to do,” 
he answered. “One of the chief benefits 
of reconnaissance is to get an idea of just 
what you’re going into. If Koyama had 
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had a chance to take a good look, he 
wouldn’t have come that way.” 


CHAPTER XIX 

CORED by his fishing fleet, Koy- 

ama came steadily on. Cruising to 
the seaward of the cannery boats he cir- 
cled, lay to and critically surveyed the 
bobbing lights in the narrow channel. 
The fish were coming from the north and 
west. Doubtless the cannery fishermen 
already had them chummed with their 
live bait. He would force an entrance 
among the American boats if they did not 
give way. Then he would sew them up 
and take their fish. He had done it be- 
fore. It was simple enough. Directing 
his boats to follow he led them on. 

Kenneth Gregory stood in the bow of 
the Pelican with a megaphone and di- 
rected the position of the boats which 
made up his first line of defense. His plan 
for protecting the fishing fleet was nothing 
more or less than just straight football 
formation, with an augmented line to 
withstand the opposing pressure. 

The Pelican formed the center of the 
wedge. To her right and left followed the 
heavy Diesel-motored vessels with the 
Curlew and Snipe guarding the extreme 
ends. Behind the first line came the re- 
serve which closely covered the fishing 
boats cruising the center area. Every 
boat was at its station, waiting the signal 
from the Pelican. 

It came with Gregory’s words to 
Howard: 

“All right, Tom. Let’s go.” 

He stood at Howard’s side as the fisher- 
man whistled for seaway and moved his 
vessel forward with the fleet flanking him 
astern in V formation. 

Koyama’s boats gave no heed to the 
signal save to draw closer together and 
slacken speed as they entered the narrow 
channel. 

Again the cannery boats shrieked a 
warning and the wedge narrowed with the 
waterway until only the bare width of a 
boat separated the beams of the defending 
vessels. 

Dead ahead, and only a few boat lengths 
away, twinkled the lights of the alien fleet. 

Gregory grasped the rail of the engine- 
house and braced himself for the shock. 
The next instant the foremost of Koy- 
ama’s boats struck the Pelican a glancing 
blow on the bow. 

The heavy fishing boat quivered from 
the impact. Then the powerful Diesel 
engine came into play. The skipper of the 
Kobe felt his craft being shunted to the 
side. Before he could gather his wits to- 
gether another American boat brushed his 
outside rail and crowded him forcibly 
against the craft he had endeavored to 
ram. Caught between the heavy hulls of 
the Pelican and Albatross the Kobe grated 
beam to beam, her timbers creaking and 
twisting from the strain, her propeller 
churning the water in a vain effort to 
break through the tong-like grip of the 
two boats which disputed her passage. 

The half-drunken crew of the Kobe 
surged to the rail with wild cries of rage. 
The air was filled with flying missiles. 
Came the sharp snap of breaking glass 
and the dull thud of heavy objects hurled 
from the alien craft to the deck of the 
Pelican. 

“Stay under cover,” Gregory com- 
manded the crew. “Stand by if they try 
to board.” 
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A flying bit of scrap-iron gashed his 
forehead and the blood trickled over his 
eyes. He wiped it away with his hand 
and turned to observe the progress of the 
other vessels. 

The engagement was now general. 
Koyama’s boats were trying to smash 
their way through. But as yet the V 
was unbroken. So much he could tell by 
the solid formation of the boats in re- 
serve. They had not found it necessary 
to separate. 

The night was enlivened by the shrill 
cries of the aliens. Gregory noticed that 
there was a congestion of lights on his left 
wing. That was where the Curlew was 
stationed. And Dickie Lang was on the 
Curlew. 


Why had the girl persisted in her deter- | 


mination to take an active part in the con- 
flict? Perhaps she was already wounded. 
Hit by a piece of iron or a saki bottle. 

“How about it?” 

Howard’s words recalled him to his 
plan of battle. Gregory looked hastily 
along the front line. 

“All right,” he exclaimed. ‘Go to it.” 

The Pelican’s whistle shrieked two 
shrill blasts in reply. The signal for every 
man at the wheel to go full ahead and put 
his respective craft hard over. 

Koyama cursed in English and Japan- 
ese as he noted the increasing jumble of 
his boats. They had already lost their 
way and were only tending to raise a fur- 
ther barrier to his entrance to the fleet. 
If he rammed he must ram his own boats 
as well as those of the enemy. The Amer- 
icans had chosen .a difficult position for 
him to break through. The narrowness of 
the seaway was in the defender’s favor. 

Two sharp whistles sounded above the 
uproar. Then Koyama saw his lead boats 
crowded back against their fellows with a 
twisting movement which was shunting 
them in the direction of the reef. The 
channel had been too narrow to break 


through the Diesel wall. A sharp puff of | 


wind caused the pan to look quickly to 
the seaward. ‘Then he decided upon his 
course of action. 

Directing a summary withdrawal, he 
sped away to pilot his boats to safety 
from the dangerous rocks. 

Gregory directed the pivot movement 
of the cannery wedge until the last of the 
alien boats had fled from the channel. In 
the first preliminary engagement, the en- 
emy had been beaten back. At what cost 
he must ascertain at once. As he turned 
to signal the Richard, Hawkins’ voice 
came to him from the darkness astern. 

“Bronson’s knocked out.” 

Leaving Howard to supervise the return 
of the advance line to their original posi- 
tions, Gregory rowed away in the direc- 
tion of the Richard. 


Hawkins had little to tell. The Richard | 


had been plying about to report any break 
in the wedge. As she skirted the right 
end someone had thrown a bottle from the 
nearest enemy craft. It had struck Bron- 
son in the head. The Richard had started 
to drift. Hawkins had thrown out an 
anchor. That was all. 

Gregory examined Bronson while Haw- 
kins was speaking. The man was not 
badly injured. But his loss temporarily 
would be a serious one. Without the 
speed-boat he would be seriously handi- 
capped. He could not afford to tie the 
Richard up. He must run her himself. 


Directing Hawkins to pull the anchor, ° 
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Vacation 





are 
attractive 
Resorts 
every 
few 

miles 
along 
Southern 
Pacific 


Lines 


Outings 


A Few Suggestions: 


San Francisco and Bay Region 
Pleasures of metropolis with enjoyment of auto 
trips through parks and surrounding territory. San 
Francisco is one of the most delightful summer 
resorts on the Pacific Coast. 


Santa Cruz and Capitola 
Seaside and City Hotels, Surf Bathing, Cliff Drive, 
Deep-Sea and Pier Fishing, Golf, Big Trees. Many 
Santa Cruz Mountain Resorts. 


Del Monte and Monterey 
Charming Hotel in Beautiful Gardens, Famous 
17-Mile Drive, Bathing, Salmon Fishing, Golf, 
Polo, Tennis. Picturesque and historic Monterey 
on its charming Bay. 


Pacific Grove, Asilomar, Carmel-by-the- 
Sea and Carmel Highlands 


Delightful Family Resorts, Bathing Beaches, Sea 
Fishing, Marine Gardens viewed through glass- 
bottomed boats. Old Carmel Mission nearby. 


Byron Hot Springs and 
Paso Robles Hot Springs 


Noted mineral waters with well-equipped baths, 
plunges, etc. Byron Hot Springs 244 hours, Paso 
Robles 6 hours from San Francisco. 

Comfortable hotels; good service. Resorts for 
health and outdoor recreation; golf links, tennis, 
horseback riding, etc. 


Sonoma, Napa and Lake Counties 
Numerous vacation places and mineral springs 
reached through Vallejo and Calistoga; Clear Lake 
is center of Lake County region. 


Yosemite National Park 
A Glorious Realm of Waterfalls, Cliffs and Peaks; 
Excellent Hotels, Lodges and Camps; Fishing, 
Trail-Riding and Auto Tours through Park, includ- 
ing Mariposa Big Trees and Hetch-Hetchy Valley. 
a the new Tioga auto tour Yosemite to Lake 
Tahoe. 


Lake Tahoe 


Mest Beautiful of our Sierra Lakes; noted for its 
Trout Fishing; many attractive Hotels and Resorts 
along shores and in vicinity. Daily 72-Mile 
Steamer Trip Around Lake. 


Sierra Resorts 
Attractive Outing quarters and Trout Fishing at 
Applegate, Dutch Flat, Towle, Cisco, Boca and 
Floriston, Donner Lake and Independence Lake; 
also the “Bret Harte’’ country around Angels, via 
Oakdale. 

Shasta Springs and Resorts 
Mountain Hotels and Cottages surrounded by 
Crags and Pines. Good Treut Fishing in Sacra- 
mento River and tributary streams. 


Sequoia and Grant National Parks, 
Huntington Lake 


Well-equipped Lodges and Camps under stately 
Trees. River and Lake Fishing. Mountain climb- 
ing and trail-riding. 


Upper Klamath Lake and Crater Lake 
Excellent Trout Fishing; Comfortable quarters 
amid Forests and Mountains; Auto from Medford, 
and launch and auto from Klamath Falls, to Crater 
Lake Lodge on rim of lake. 


Los Angeles and its Beaches 
Noted tourist center. Ocean beaches and resorts 
within 30-minutes to an hour by Pacific Electric 
Ry. Santa Catalina Island three hours by steamer 
from San Pedro. 


Pasadena, Riverside, Redlands, San Ber- 
nardino Mts., Big and Little Bear Lakes 


Attractive cities in San Gabriel Valley, amid orange 
groves and orchards. Many tourist hotels. Moun- 
tain resorts; outdoor life, camping and fishing. 


For Railroad Fares, Train Schedules or copy of ‘‘Outing Resorts’’ booklet 
Ask Any Southern Pacific Agent 


& or write Chas. S. Fee, Pass. Traffic Mgr., San Francisco, Calif. 
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An Easy Way to 
Remove Dandruff 


If you want plenty of thick, beautiful, 
glossy, silky hair, do by all means get rid 
of dandruff, for it will starve your hair and 
ruin it if you don’t. 

The best way to get rid of dandruff is to 
dissolve it. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
enough to moisten the scalp, and rub it in 
gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four 
more applications should completely remove 
every sign and trace of it. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop, and your hair will look and 
feel a hundred times better. You can get 
Liquid Arvon at any drug store. A four- 
ounce bottle is usually all that is needed. 


The R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Through Car Service for Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consultour nearest office before 
hipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 

203 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Monadnock Bidg., San Franeiseo Van Nays Bidg., Les Angeles 
Alaska Building, Seattle 
Philadelphia, Drexel Building Boston, Old South Building 
Cleveland, Hippodrome Building 


New York Cincinnati 








Special Price On 
NAVARRE Quality Binoculars 


Bring far distant wonders clearly before your 


eyes with a NAVARRE Bin, cular. Powerful— 
beautiful—guarant ar contract can- 
cellation price, $37. 50. Built to government 
specifications — 6 x 30 m/m. Genuine Graf 
Lenses. Heavy leather velvet lined case with 
straps. Sent C. O. D. or upon receipt of money- 
order for 3 days trial. Sieer refunded if you 
are not entirely satisfied. For further parti- 
culars write 


The Navarre Company 
811 J. M.S. Bldg., South Bend, Ind. 




















THE CLAREMONT HEIGHTS 


OUT-OF-DOOR SCHOOL 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, designed to give 
kindergarten and grammar grade pupils the benefit 
of outdoor living and individual attention. Term 
begins Monday. August 15. 

MISS PLACE, Principal 
Box 4883 54 Vicente Road, Berkeley 


















FREE! 


Send today for a free 
sample copy. 


Each issue is chock full 
ef clean, inspiring sto- 
ries by the very best 
boys’ writers, pictures 
by prominent photogra- 
phere, illustrations by leading artists. Beautiful 

ig pages with covers in colors. Every feature, 
department, story or article in the magazine will 
be wholesome and helpful as well as interesting. 

THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE will give you entertain- 
ment, instruction and the inspiration to accom- 
plish big things. It is filled with the kind of matter 
that delights boys’ hearts and makes good citizens. 

Drop us a line today. We want you to read THE 
BOYS’ MAGAZINE~—the liveliest, ‘‘peppiest’”’ and 
best boys’ periodical in America. Remember we'll 
send you a copy absolutely free. Address 


THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO. 
2644 Main Street, Smethport, Pa. 


(THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE is on sale at all 
news-stands, 15c a copy) 
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he slid into Bronson’s seat and focused the 
rays of his flashlight on the speed-boat’s 
starting mechanism. 

“Are you going to run her?” Hawkins 
inquired as he tugged at the hook. 

“Yes. Bronson showed me how. It’s 
taking a chance, of course. But not as 
much as tying her up. We’ve got to have 
the Richard, Bill. So that’s all there is to 
“tog 

Proceeding at quarter speed, Gregory 
set off to take Bronson to the Curlew. By 
so doing he could learn of the safety of 
Dickie Lang and leave the boatman in her 
care. That, he reflected, would give her a 
safer though more inactive role. 

Dickie greeted him from the Curlew’s 
rail. Not aman had been injured aboard 
her vessel. Her craft had held the pivot 
and twisted two of the alien boats until 
they grazed the reef. A man had been 
reported injured on the Falcon. 

Placing Bronson in the dory, Gregory 
directed it to be pulled to the deck of the 
Curlew. Then he climbed over the rail 
with Hawkins. 

“‘Bronson’s hurt,” he explained. “Will 
you look after him? I’ve got to round up 
the boys and see what’s doing.” 

“You’re hurt yourself,” Dickie ob- 
served as the rays of the cabin lamp fell 
upon Gregory’s blood-smeared face. 

“Just a scratch,” he said quickly. “If 
you ll look out for Bronson Ill be off.” 

Dickie whirled about. 

“Look out for this man, Jack. See you 
later, Jones. I’m going with Mr. 
Gregory.” 

Reluctantly Gregory allowed the girl to 
accompany him. An instant later they 
were on their way in the Richard to round 
up the fleet. 

Injuries were few among the crews of 
the defending vessels. Bruises and cuts 
summed up the physical damage inflicted 
by Koyama’s men. One of the boats 
was leaking badly but Sorenson was hold- 
ing the water with the pump. The 
Falcon’s shaft was sprung but the pro- 
pellor was still turning. To a man the 

various captains reported that their men 

had obeyed instructions to the letter. 
The sailors, though chafhing at their in- 
action, had assumed the defensive 
throughout. 

The next thing to be done was to oppose 
Koyama’s next move. 

“Whatever he does, he’s got to do it 
mighty quick,” observed Dickie, as the 
Richard nosed her way among the alba- 
core fishermen. “It’s roughing up every 
minute and the glass is falling all the 
time.” 

“There’s only one thing he can do,” 
Gregory answered. “And that’s to come 
down the main harbor channel and catch 
usonthe stern. If he does that we’ll have 
to be careful not to block the fairway. 
My idea is to move further up. Then if 
the blow does come we can go out with 
the wind and sea through the north 
channel.” 

The girl nodded. 

“That’s our best bet unless it’s a nor’- 
wester,” she agreed. ‘“‘We’ve got to keep 
a way out clear, though, or Koyama will 
crowd us on the rocks.” 

The captains of the fishing boats re- 
ported their craft to be better than half 
laden when the Richard arrived along- 
side. The fish were still running strong. 
In another hour, without interference, 
they might be loaded. 


At Gregory’s direction they began to 
cruise toward the north channel. The 
next thing to do was to marshal the fleet 
to withstand Koyama’s attack from the 
rear. 

Owing to the wideness of the waterway 
the alien boats would have a better 
chance. The V must be broadened by the 
boats hitherto held in reserve. The rising 
wind and the roughening sea, added to 
Gregory’s inexperience in handling the 
speed-boat, rendered the mobilization of 
the cannery fleet both slow and hazardous. 

Before his left end defense was com- 
plete, Koyama was bearing down upon 
his center. 


CHAPTER XX 


OYAMA’S boats advanced warily, 

spreading out and covering off the 
defending fleet as they came. It would be 
a boat-to-boat, man-to-man fight in the 
darkness. 

Head on the opposing fleets collided 
with a crash which twisted their keels and 
racked their timbers. Lights merged to- 
gether and became stationary as hull 
locked with hull in a grinding embrace. 

The alien crews swarmed to the decks 
and leaped across the rail upon the Ameri- 
can sailors who surged forward to meet 
them. Fists flashed in the darkness. 
Men met hand to hand. The night was 
filled with wild cries, the trampling of 
heavy feet, the thud of contact of wood 
and flesh. 

From the center of the struggling mass 
of men and boats came a sudden flare of 
light which dispelled the dark shadows 
cast athwart the vessels and brought into 
bold relief the staggering figures of the 
men who battled savagely upon the decks. 
“FIRE.” 

The cry was taken up by every throat 
and echoed down the line. It came to 
Kenneth Gregory on the extreme end of 
his left wing where he was directing the 
defense of his weakened quarter by a 
counter flanking movement. 

A boat afire, and right in the center of 
his fleet. 

When the tank exploded hundreds of 
gallons of burning distillate would flood 
the waters. But he dared not think that 
far. 

Whirling the Richard about and circling 
behind his line of boats he dashed away to 
face the new peril. 

The crew of the burning Shima aban- 
doned the attack at the first cry and 
surged to the hold to fight the conflagra- 
tion. A gasoline stove, carelessly left 
burning, had been overturned by the 
shock of collision and had fired the bilge. 
Fanned by the rising wind, the flames 
were licking at the oil- soaked timbers and 
spreading rapidly toward the tanks in the 
bow. 

The crew of the Shima fled in a panic of 
fear as the flames singed their faces. 
Leaping to the rail they flung themselves 
to the deck of a neighboring craft which 
was already backing away from the ill- 
fated vessel 

From all sides, friend and foe alike drew 
away from the blazing fishing craft. For 
the time being the sound of conflict gave 
place to the rasp of reverse levers, hoarse 
cries of warning and the labored chug of 
heavy-duty motors going full astern. In 
the ever-widening cleared space about the 
ill-fated derelict the lurid waters were 
churned into roseate foam by the frenzied 
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lashing of the heavy propellors of the 
fishing craft as their masters sought to 
clear the dangerous area. 

As the Richard sped on in the direction 
of the ever-brightening glare, Gregory’s 
mind kept pace with the rapid pulsing of 
the high-speed motor. He must tow the 
blazing vessel clear of the fleet before the 
tanks exploded. 

Swinging the Richard about he drove 
straight for the Shima. 

“Take the wheel and stand by,” he 
cried tothe girl. “If the tank goes, run.” 

He leaped from his seat as the Richard 
breasted the blazing hull and Dickie found 
herself gripping the big wheel before she 
could utter a protest. 

Gregory was already on the stern of the 
Richard. Grasping the stern-anchor 
chain, he caught the wire stays of the 
Shima and pulled himself aboard, drag- 
ging the chain after him. For an instant 
he clung to the rail, shielding his face 
with his arms. Then he scrambled on 
deck. 

Holding the Richard’s stern close to the 
Shima’s bow, Dickie saw Gregory running 
across the deck. Saw his reeling figure 
silhouetted against the glare of the burn- 
ing cabin-house. Heard the rattle of the 
anchor chain of the alien fishing craft. 

Keeping the Richard in place with an 
effort against wind and chop, she waited. 
He expected her to stand by. 

His hair singed by the heat, with blis- 
tering face and burning lungs, Gregory 
dropped by the snubbing-post and tugged 
at the heavy chain. Then he knotted it 
about the block and made the free end 
fast to the chain of the Richard. Running 
to the rail he threw his body over and 
hung by his hands, searching the air with 
his feet. Then he felt the deck of the 
Richard beneath him. 

Dickie Lang had stood by. 

The next instant he was again at the 
wheel and the speed-boat lunged forward. 

“Steady,” cautioned the girl. “Take 
the slack easy. Harda port. Now, kick 
your stern over. That’s the stuff. Pay 
out.” 

For an instant the Richard quivered 
with anger to find herself in leash by the 
fiery incubus at her stern. ‘Then she set- 
tled doggedly to work and the two vessels 
began to gather way. 

To the right and left the fishing boats 
scattered before them. The tanks of the 
blazing tow might explode at any minute. 
It was best to be in the clear. In the com- 
mon fear of the new danger the contend- 
ing factions drew apart, friend and foe 
vying with each other to gain a place of 
safety. 

The wind caught the blaze and fanned 
it upward in a solid sheet of flame which 
blistered the varnish of the Richard’s 
stern deck. 

“Get down,” Gregory shouted above 
the roar of the exhaust. 

Dickie started to protest when she felt 
herself jerked roughly from the seat. 

“There’s nothing you can do now. Lie 
still. Keep your head covered.” 

The tone was gruff, the words com- 
manding. Spoken by aman. A man who 
thought of the safety of others and placed 
it before his own. A man who was not 
afraid to take chances. Dickie’s heart 
glowed with pride, as she huddled in the 
Richard’s cockpit. It was worth while to 
know a man like that. 


Koyama watched the progress of the: ' 
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FOR PERMANENCE 


People soon forget the cost of 
a road, but never its every day 
condition. Highway officials 
knowing this build Concrete 
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For Tiny Toddlers 


A remarkably safe, 
strong walker. Can’t 
tip over. Strong steel 
frame. Canvas seat re- 
movable for washing. 
The best Walker made 
for the price. 

At your dealer’s or by 
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Director 


Located in the Music Center of America 
It affords pupils the environment and 
atmosphere so necessary to a musical edu- 
cation. Its complete organization, and 
splendid equipment, offer exceptional fa- 
cilities for students. 
Dormitories for women students. 
Complete Curriculum 
Courses in every branch of Music, applied 
and theoretical. 
Owing to the Practical Training 
In our Normal Department, graduates are 
much in demand as teachers. 
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September 15, 1921 


The Free Privileges 
Of lectures, concerts and recitals, the 
opportunities of ensemble practice and 
appearing before audiences, and the daily 
associations are invaluable advantages to 
the music student. 

A Complete Orchestra 
Offers advanced pupils in piano-forte, voice, 
organ and violin experience in rehearsal 
and public appearance with orchestral ac- 
companiment. 

Dramatic Department 
Practical training in acting. 


Address RALPH L. FLANDERS, General Manager 
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New 
World Atlas 


Given Away 


Handy Size 


Free 


Up-to-date 


All other maps and atlases are 
out-of-date. The War changed 
whole countries. 


NEW MAPS — 1920 CENSUS 


In a New Compact Volume 


You'll never want the old, bulky 
book again. 





Size 8 x 10)4 in. 


Silk Cloth Binding. 160 Colored 
Maps of THE NEW WORLD. 


Geograpby, History, Government and 
Industries of ALL COUNTRIES. 


Compiled by famous travelers and lecturers. 
The most complete atlas ever published 


pam m == SEND TODAY -=-=—=-= 


about obtaining the 


orld Free. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


460 Fourth Street, 


Slate. —— 


Please send information 
Pictorial Atlas of the W 


Atlas Sales Dept.., 
hon ce ee EE See 














burning vessel squatting on the deck of 
the Kobe. His dark eyes gleamed in the 
glow from the fire and he drew in his 
breath sharply. He was losing one of his 
best boats. The American fishermen 
must be taught to stay away from Diablo. 
He, Soto Koyama, would teach them. 
The lust of destruction surged into his 
heart. Somebody must pay. 

He leaped to his feet and in the light 
from the blazing Shima saw the vessels of 
the defense scattered. Now would be his 
chance to crowd through to the fishing 
fleet. With wind and sea at his back his 
boats could pile them up on the rocks. 
Jumping to the Nippon he sped away to 
direct the attack. 


CLEAR the fishing fleet and shunt the 
Shima to the rocks with the wind and 
current. It was Gregory’s only thought. 

The rising wind at his back was hot 
with the fevered breath of the burning 
tow. What did it matter if the heat was 
scorching his neck? Only a few boats 
remained ahead. Then he would be in 
the clear. If the tanks of the Shima ex- 
ploded he must crawl to the stern and cut 


| the towline. 


| at the speed-boat’s hull. 


The crested waves began to slap angrily 
Then the motor 


| began to miss. 


“She’s all right. Keep down. I can—” 
A muffled roar interrupted his words. 
The hull of the Shima bulged. A jet of 
flame mounted upward from the deck. 
The engine-house tottered and collapsed 


| in a shower of glowing sparks which filed 
| the air and rained down into the Richard’s 


cockpit. A stream of burning oil surged 
from the hull of the derelict and tumbled 


| into the sea, blazing fiercely on the crest 


of the waves. 

“Take the boat.” 

Before the girl could gain the wheel, 
Gregory was fighting his way to the stern. 
As Dickie’s fingers closed on the steering 


| wheel he was slashing at the rope spliced 


to the chain. 

With blistered hands, almost strangled, 
he hacked at the tough strands of hemp 
with his pocket knife. ‘The threads of the 
line snapped and crinkled in the heat. 
The water about’ the speed-craft’s stern 
wason fire. Tottering drunkenly he bent 
low and held his breath. The rope was 
more than half severed. The threads 
were already parting from the strain. 
Then the knife slipped from his blistered 
fingers and fell to the water. 

Koyama witnessed the explosion of the 
Shima’s smallest oil tank with a grim 


smile. The vessel was already clear of the 


fleet. She could do no damage now save 
to the American. With his eyes fixed 


upon the conflagration he gritted his teeth 
and prayed to his ancestral gods that the 
big tank might explode before Gregory 
could sever the towline. Fascinated by 
the sight he moved further to windward 
and watched. 

Kenneth Gregory’s bleeding fingers tore 
at the straining fiber which held the 
Richard. One by one the threads snapped 
and curled in the heat radiated from the 
burning vessel. 

Dickie Lang huddled in the driver’s 
seat and jerked the hull of the speed-craft 
frantically against the strain of the 
towline. 

For an instant death held them close 
by a single strand. ‘Then the line parted 
and the Richard leaped away to safety. 


The cool rush of air revived Gregory’s 
senses and he found himself leaning 
weakly against the coaming of the speed- 
boat. He heard the girl calling from the 
wheel. 

“Koyama’s broken through.” 

Gregory gulped in the moist sea air and 
groped his way forward. Far astern the 
wreck burned fiercely, bringing into bold 
relief the frowning peaks which fringed 
the shorelines of Diablo. As he caught 
at the rail for support he saw the flames 
leap skyward, blackened by smoke and 
bits of timber. The waves burned 
brightly about the settling hull. Then 
came the explosion of the Shima’s second 
tank. 

“Koyama’s broken through. Can’t you 
hear me? Are you hurt?” 

Gregory staggered to the seat and 
dropped beside the girl. 

“Tl be all right in a minute,” he said. 
“Keep going. I can’t see very well yet. 
ou say he got through?” 

“Yes. He’s trying to crowd the fishing 
fleet on to the rocks. Look.” 

In the light which the burning vessel 
cast upon the waters ahead Gregory saw a 
confused jumble of boats crowded close 
against the saw-toothed reef. 

“Damn him,” he grated. “We’ll beat 
him yet. Slow down. Give me the 
wheel.” 

Dickie relinquished the steering wheel 
with reluctance. 

“We ought to be putting to sea,” she 
observed as a sudden gust of wind and 
rain assailed them. ‘i his is a bad place 
to be caught napping.” 

“No,” he gritted. “We're going to stay 
and fight. Koyama’s not going to win on 
a fluke if it costs me every boat I have.” 

In a frenzy of activity he threw the 
Richard wide open and sped away to 
gather his scattered boats for a flank 
attack upon the alien fleet. 


K OYAM: A was in high good humor. 
His boats were crowding the fishermen 
backward in the direction of the reef. 
Forced to the rocks they would have no 
chance in the face of the approaching 
storm. What was the loss of the Shima in 
comparison to the destruction of a dozen 
or more fully equipped fishing vessels laden 
to the waterline with their valuable cargo? 

Repairing to the cabin of the Kobe he 
conferred with Nichi. A shout from with- 
out brought them hurrying to the deck. 

Bearing down upon him at full speed 
came the cannery fleet. His vessels were 
broadside. “They would strike him full on 
the beam. Cut his boats in two. 

Koyama shrieked an order to put about 
and face the enemy. His captains sprang 
to their respective wheels and battled 
desperately among themselves for steerage 
way. 

Then came the crash. 

Skirting the mass of snapping, grinding 
hulls, Gregory shot through with the 
Richard and came among the fishing boats. 
Some were already grazing the reef. A 
line from the speed craft pulled them 
again to safety and launched them around 
Koyama’s rear. Fighting their way 
through the press of the alien craft they 
circled and renewed the attack from the 
opposite flank. The alien fleet was caught 


broadside between the Americans. 

The din of the battle mingled with the 
roar of the wind. Again men met over 
. the rail. 


Knives flashed in the sullen 
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glare. Pistol shots echoed above the 
tumult and the air was filled with flying 
splinters. 

Slowly and inexorably Koyama’s fleet 
was ground back. An alien craft, reaching 
the cleared space to the rear of the battle 
line, turned hastily about and fled down 
the narrow channel leading to the sea. 
Another followed. 

Koyama strove vainly with shouts and 
curses to stem the tide of his retreating 
vessels. But the boats brushed by him 
and continued on their way. Soon the 
exodus became a rout with hull scraping 
hull in the effort of the alien boats to gain 
seaway in the channel. 


N a few minutes the last of the alien 

fleet, leaking badly and settling low in 
the water, lumbered by with rapidly 
pulsing motor in the direction of north- 
west harbor. 

“We beat him at his own game.” 

Kenneth Gregory repeated the words 
again and again. Blood flowed from a 
jagged cut in his cheek. His face and 
hands were raw and blistered. But his 
eyes shone with the light of victory. 

In the shadow of the Pelican his arms 
closed about Dickie Lang. 

“We beat him,” he cried. “You and 
the boys and I.” 

The girl struggled for a moment, then 
lay passive in his arms. He was delirious 
from the fire and the battle. He did not 
know what he was doing. 
with an effort from his clinging arms, she 
drew away. 

“We must put to sea,” 
fore the storm breaks.” 

Gregory roused at her words and turned 
quickly away. 

“Yes,” he answered; 
forgot.” 

Within a few minutes the cannery fleet 
was heading down the main harbor chan- 
nel in the direction of the open sea. 

Then the storm broke. Battling des- 
perately in the teeth of the gale, the 
fishing boats plunged head on into the 
curling waves. Lashing the sea into white 

caps, the wind picked up the water and 
hurled it to the decks in great clouds of 
choking, blinding spray. 

In a last dying flare the flames leaped 
upward from the charred hull of the 
Shima as she lay pillowed on the rocks 
And in the feeble glow only Hawkins, 
who was looking astern, saw the shadowy 


she cried, ‘‘be- 


“you're right. I 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Freeing herself | 


outline of a long gray boat nosing her way | 


about the island. 
The Gray Ghost was running before the 


storm. 
(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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A Strong Story of the Zigzag 
Course of True Love 





by 
Alma and Paul Ellerbe 


Authors of “When the Ice Went Out” 
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MOUNT LOWE 


YVEAR*ROUND RESORT 





Worlds Greatest Mountain Scenic 
Trolley Trip 


Five Trains daily at convenient hours 


OLD MISSION ORANGE 
BALLOON ROUTE EMPIRE 


TROLLEY TRIP 


5O miles through Orange Groves 
visiting twelve cities 
oper Features 







Tour of many points of interest 
near to Los Angeles_ Greatest journe 
for the fare charged in the world 


Write pe beautifully 
illustrated Folder 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


O. A. SMITH General Passenger Agent 
LOS ANGELES 
















































' Sunshine in the 
Cosy Den 
Fill it with pictures. Display the 
pictures you made. Put them on the 
walls with 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads—Steel Points 
The fine needle points won't injure the photos or pic- 
tures or mar wall paper or woodwork. 

For your heavy pictures, etc., use Moore Push-less 
Hangers. 

Sold by Hardware, Stationery, ¢ per 
Drug, and Photo Supply Stores l 0 pkt. 


every where. 


Moore Push-Pin Co. 
9-8 Berkley St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sousa gives you inside secrets of his success; 
tells how you can quickly learn saxophone 
cornet, trombone—any band or orchestr 
instrument. Develop your musical “bump’ 
for profit and pleasure. 

Free Trial; Easy Payments 
onany Conn Instrument. Easiest 
playing and best toned be- 
cause san: by exclusive pro- 
cesses. Used by world’s 
greatest artists. Send post- / 
card today for Free Book and de- / 
tails of Free Trial, Easy Payment 


C. G. CONN, Ltd. 


870 Conn Bidg., Elkhart, Indiana 






















Dr. LAWTON'S 
GUARANTEED 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
Witt show reduction taking place in 11 days or money re- 
funded. The reducer (not electrical) reduces unsightly parts 
promptly, reducing only where you wish to lose and the Lawton 
Method Dissolves and Eliminates superfluous fat from the system. 
Sasily followed directions do not require exercises, starving, 
medicines or treatment; not only rids you of fat but improves 
appearance and general health, 
Brings Physical and Mental Vigor 
and enables you to regain and retain your normal weight. Dr. 
Lawton (shown in picture) reduced from 211 to 152 lbs.; this re- 
ducer and genuine method have been the means where by a great 
number of fat people through the United States and elsewhere 
have easily gotten rid of unhealthy, disfiguring fatty tissue, with- 
out discomfort, Any stout man or woman can obtain the se results 
whether 10 or 100 pounds overweight, look better and feel better. The com- 
plete cost $5.00. Send for yoar reaucer today. Remember it is wuatenteul 


DR. THOMAS LAWTON, Dept. 223,120 West 70th St., New York 





Dr. Lawton 
Using Device 
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Nan Nivetiotel 


Los Angeles, 4th and Main 
Under New Management 
—We cater only to people of 

refinement. 
—Quiet luxury and good taste 
characterize our service. 
—Our rates are reasonable. 
—Our location central. 
—Our cafe unexcelled. 


Good Music 


Boggs Hotel Co. 


Ross N.BOGGS-PRESIDENT:MANAGER 























a— FREE Tena 
A GUIDE TO CALIFORNIA 


SENT UPON REQUEST 


INFORMATION 
RES ERVATI ONS 


PACIFIC COAST 
HOTELS 777 RESORTS 


Anerican Jtavel Jjureatl 


Los ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
5I7S0 SPRING SF 685. LIARKET SZ. 














(Cuticura Talcum 


Fascinatingly Fragrant ———— 


Always Healthful 


Epuylotreset ys flea Dept.D, Malden, 
Mass. Everywhere 25c. 

















A typical homeless Serbian 
boy—stumbling toward man- 
hood—one of the 200,000 war- 
orphaned children. Unless 
we lend him a hand he is 
doomed to vagrancy, ignor- 
ance, misery and bitterness. 


Homeless ‘f 


unless you help 


For $6 2 month —$72 a year—you can support 
the adoption of a homeless, parentless Serbian 
child and give him a decent chance in life. 
0,000 war orphans need this help. A $72 con- 
tribution will place one child in a Serbian family 
home for a year, give him clothing, medical 
attention and schooling. Your aid~-to whatever 
extent — is desperately needed. Full accounting 
returned. Send a month’s contribution today to 


Serbian Child Welfare Association 
7 West Eighth Street New York City 
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Sunset Magazine Service Bureau 
Conducted under the supervision of Walter V. Woehlke 


The following general questions and answers are typical of the service supplied bz the Bureau. 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry and full name and address plainly written. 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco 








Selling Timber Land 


Q. Iam one of the owners of a piece of 
timber land up toward Crater Lake, on 
the road from Prospect, Oregon. We 
would like to sell our timber if we could 
get a reasonable price. The timber 
round it is owned by moneyed men or by 
the Government. Do you know whether 
logging operations will start in the sur- 
rounding timber soon? Is there any prac- 
tical method by which we could get our 
timber out to market?—L. N. W,, 
CHICcAGo. 

A. The most practical way of realizing 
on small holdings would be to sell to the 
owners of the adjacent large tracts. We 
have asked the Forest Service about lum- 
bering operations in the vicinity of Pros- 
pect t and we have received the following 
reply: 

“Between Prospect, Oregon, and Crater 
Lake, there is a large block of timber 
owned by the Rogue River Timber Com- 
pany, E. W. Mersereau, agent, Concord 
Building, Portland, Oregon. So far as I 
know there is no other private owner con- 
trolling a large acreage in that territory. 
There are a number of individual owners 
who own small amounts of land in that 
region. North, east and south of Pros- 
pect is a large acreage of federally owned 
timber lands within the Crater National 
Forest. Since this region is somew hat re- 
mote from transportation, no extensive 
timber operations are in progress in that 
immediate vicinity. 

“A few miles to the south of Prospect is 
a railroad which runs from Medford to 
Butte Falls, and in view of the possibility 
of renewed Jumbering operations in the 
vicinity of Butte Falls, this department 
is now advertising a block of timber 
known as Four Bit Creek unit a few miles 
east of Butte Falls. This tract is esti- 
ened to contain 87,500,000 feet B. M. 
of timber, 81 per cent of which is western 
yellow pine. The minimum rates named 
in the advertisement are $3.75 per thou- 
sand feet for western yellow pine, white 
pine and sugar pine, and 75 cents per 
thousand feet B. M. for the other species. 

You might get in touch with the suc- 
cessful bidder if your timber land is near 
the advertised tract, or you might offer 
the timber for sale through Oregon tim- 
ber brokers. The Chamber of Commerce, 
Portland, Oregon, or the Commercial 
Club, Medford, Oregon, should be able to 
give you the names and addresses of such 
brokers. 


The Ups and Downs of the Live 
Stock Game 


Q. Can you give me some information 
regarding stock ranges in eastern Oregon 
and western Idaho? 

I would like to find a place where | 
could run, say, 100 head of cattle on some 
forest reserve or free range. My idea 
would be to buy some lamed place 
where I could raise winter feed and keep 





my stock in winter and turn them.out in 
the spring and summer. Distance from 
railroad or supply base would make no 
difference up to 50 or 75 miles, as | would 
buy a place in or close to town for my 
family. I am not a tenderfoot at stock 
raising under above conditions, but the 
land here is all fenced and farmed. 

Could you give me the address of some 
commercial club in some of the towns 
where you think I might find what I am 
looking for, and what would be the price 
of irrigated land, not the best but some- 
thing in the range country? Also, what is 
the climate of eastern Oregon in regard to 
winter and rainfall? I am not rich, 
able to pay for what I would buy, Iamin 
good health, 4o years old. 

Please let me know what my chances 
would be in th , FAIR- 
BURN, SOUTH DakoTA. 





A. Most of eastern Oregon would be 
suitable for the purposes you suggest. The 
Blue Mountain country consisting of 
Wallowa, Union, Baker, Grant and 
Wheeler counties, and the southern por- 
tions of Umatilla and Morrow counties 
are Oregon’s best range country. The 
country is much broken and hay land, 
sagebrush range for spring and fall, and 
F orest Reserve for summer are all pretty 
well jumbled together. The grass land 
outside of the Forest Reserve is pretty 
well taken up and is quite largely under 
fence, excepting portions of Baker and 
Wallowa counties. The southern portion 
of eastern Oregon is a more open country 
with more open sagebrush range and less 
hay and less Forest Reserve. Most of the 
range land in Malheur, Harney, Lake and 
southern Crook counties is Government 
land, not fenced. 

The open range of this state has been 
for several years past very heavily 
stocked, but the cattlemen have been 
cutting down their herd this year and the 
present season has seen plenty of grass. 
The next two or three years will see none 
too much stock on the open range. It 
has also been almost impossible for a new 
man to get on the Reserve, but there 
again, so many people are quitting that it 
should not be difficult to get in now and 
perhaps establish some degree of priority 
before the ranges get crowded again. 
You will understand that these things go 
in waves. There will be a few years when 
there is more stock than can be taken care 
of as has been the case recently and as was 
the case about 1909, and 1g10. After 
this comes an orgy of selling followed by 
a period of scarcity and another wild 
scramble to get back into the game. 

Good hay land sells for $100 to $200 an 
acre. At present there is a lot of hay that 
is not sold and hay land might be bought 
more cheaply. They will probably ask 
as much, but would doubtless take less 
if it was offered them. The distance from 
town does not seem to make a great deal 
of difference in the price of land, at least 
not as much as one would expect. 
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The climate of eastern Oregon is dry, 
the rainfall ranging from eight to ten 
inches in the desert, to fifteen or twenty 
in the mountains. The winters are not 
severe for the most part, and the snowfall 
is not heavy, except in the mountains. 





In southeastern Oregon the snowfall is | 


quite light and stock winter out a good 
portion of the time. They used to winter 
out nearly altogether, but can not so much 


now. This is on account of the scarcity of | 


grass rather than on account of the severe 


winters. Where the altitude is less than | 


2000 feet the growing season is rather 
long, but it shortens rapidly with altitude 
and in most of southeastern Oregon there 
are too many summer frosts for anything 
but hay. This might indicate an ex- 
cessively long winter, but such is not 
the case. 

One might write to the Commercial 
Clubs in any of the larger towns in the 
districts mentioned. While Wallowa 
county is pretty well taken up, it might 
be well to write to Wallowa and Enter- 
prise. Would recommend writing to the 
County Agents at Redmond, Lakeview, 
Enterprise and Ontario. There are some 
quite desirable locations round Redmond, 
Bend and Prineville. That is a rather 


pretty country and a very good place to 


live. 


Employment in the West 


Q. I am a bookkeeper and have been 
connected with the same firm for twelve 
years. I am told that there is a better 
chance for advancement on the Pacific 
Coast and would like to change. Can you 
help me find a position, preferably with a 
growing machine shop or tool factory? 
Are the schools out West as good as they 
are here?—C. M. R., INpranapo tits, INp. 

A. We regret that we can be of no 
assistance to you in your quest. The 
Service Bureau can not undertake the 
functions of an employment bureau. , It 
lacks the means to render a service for 
which the state, the nation and employers 
are spending millions every year without 
really covering the field. At the present 
time we would suggest holding on to your 
connection. Bookkeepers all over the 
country are more plentiful than open 
positions. 





How They 
Acquired Their 
Little Farms 


They have written us all about 

it—letters upon letters, full of 

human interest and very diffi- 

cult to judge in a contest for 
prizes. 





However, the contest is now 
closed and the awards will be 
announced in our September 
number. 






















































































re summers are cool 


OUR daily water frolic in blue bay or spark- 

ling ocean, like every other Summer recreation, 
gains new delight at San Diego, Southern Califor- 
nia’s sparkling seaside city, because the Summer 
days and nights are always cool. 

Picture what that means to you—among the 
thousands on the beaches, or motoring along superb 
boulevards by the sea—in the great flower courts 
that surround the permanent buildings of the 
Panama California Exposition—everywhere in 
San Diego—it’s cool all day and at night you'll 
sleep under blankets. 

Hotel accommodations, exceptional in number and 
quality, are ample and modern and rates are reasonable. 

Arrange this year to spend your Summer months or 
weeks where you will share in the diversity of recreation, 
the attractive surroundings and the invigorating cool- 
ness that is everywhere about you all Summer long at 


SanDIEge la 


wonderful story. Sign 
Califesiaa Sool 
LOW SUMMER EXCURSION FARES 


Through Pullman service is operated between San Diego 
and Chicago over the new San Diego and Arizona Railway, 
in connection with the Rock Island and Southern Pacific 
‘Golden State Limited.’”? Round trip Summer excursion 
fares to San Diego, effective June 15. 


















San Diego-California Club, 

302 Spreckels Bldg., San Diego, California. 
Gentlemen:—I should like to read your fascinating story of San Diego, California. 

Please send me your free booklet. 
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Genuine Orange Pekoe? | |. 


I? has nothing to do with oranges. ‘‘Orange Pekoe” is simply an oriental term 
to denote one of the different gradings of tea. And here is the point you should 
keep in mind when you buy Orange Pekoe Tea—there are three distinct gradings: 


————— 


Flowery Orange Pekoe (tea of very finest quality) 
Broken Orange Pekoe (tea of very choice quality) 
Orange Pekoe (tea of average quality) 


The first two grades are very much’superior to ordinary Orange Pekoe. Ridgways | | 
Genuine Orange Pekoe is the finest tea procurable, because it is composed only of | 
the Flowery and Broken Orange Pekoes. | 
Some teas marked ‘‘Orange Pekoe’’ have avery small proportion of Orange Pekoe. 
Right there is the value in getting Genuine Orange Pekoe. 

The way to make sure of Genuine Orange Pekoe, without any doubt about it, is 
to insist firmly upon Ridgways Genuime Orange Pekoe. Then you are certain to 
enjoy the superb flavor, the exquisite bouquet vou should rightfully expect in this 
superior tea. Order definitely by name and insist upon getting it. Ridgways 


GOLD LABEL Genuine Orange Pekoe. 


Ridgaays | | 
Tea 


"THe First THING You THINK Of" 
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Hope Hampton, Lovely Screen Star 


OWES MUCH OF THE BEAUTY OF HER COIFFURE 


TO HER jZomnté73 HAIR NET 


Everybody admires Hope Hampton’s 
beautiful hair and the artistically sim- 
ple way in which it is dressed. But few 
people—except her friends—know that 
she always protects her mass of loosely 
waved, red-gold hair with a on? 
Imported Hair Net. 


If you have never worn a /Zomnt73. 
Hair Net you cannot imagine 
what a joy it is. It makes your hair 
appear thicker and fluffier—keeps the 
straggling ends in place and takes 
the terror out of windy and rainy 
days. And it’s absolutely invisible. 





From Paris 


# has come the emne73 Veil | 


“Just Slip It On!” 


The most becoming Veils you 


ever wore. Delicate, yet durable 


silken meshes with a slender § 


elastic run through the edge. 
No tying—no pinning—no 


knots. Myriad enchanting de- By 


# signs in chenille and silk em- 
@ broidery. 


A splendid Veil 


for motoring— 


it clings so § 
snugly. 





Gomme }3 Hair Nets are hand-made, from 
long, unbroken strands of finest human 
hair. Twice inspected and sterilized. Won- 
derfully elastic and delicate as your-own 
hair. Guaranteed to wear three times longer 
than any other. With each ommie}3 Hair Net 
you will receive a booklet showing how to 
dress your hair in the newest modes. 


At all Drug and Department Stores 
15c; two-for-25c; white or gray 25¢ 


IMPORTED 


HUMAN HAIR NET 


ee The Bonde }3 Co.,Inc.,222 Fourth Ave. ? 





—the new J3ommit}3 Powder Puff : 


is exquisitely soft and delicate. 
Made of the finest lamb’s wool 
and an entirely new quality of 


§ velour. Holds the powder and 


spreads it evenly. You can use 


= both sides of Vel-Va-Dab—it is 


made with a ribbon loop instead cf 
of a band. 5 


At the better Drug 
and Department 








On with 


the Dance! 


On with the dance! Blood 
warms in young and old and 
flows the faster for it. 


al 


On with the dance! Thoughts 
go flying with butter- : 
fly wings, and every 

bo«ily fiber is a-tingle 

wit 2 new life. 


olf 


As surely as the dance 
goes on, thirst comes 
to the forefront, dom- 
inant among the senses 
through which we get enjoy- 


Old man 
Thirst 
himself. 


It was just for such 
happy moments as 
these that Coca- 
Cola was created 
‘for and is made the de- 
boy. licious and refresh- 
ing, pure and whole- 
some beverage that it is. 


oi 
At the refreshment stand 


under the same roof, carried 
by the boy with the Coca- 


Waiting for 
the 


Cola cap to the 
members of the 
band, at the soda 
fountain down the 
street for those 
who are wont to 
take a stroll under 
the stars—that’s how Coca- 
Cola fits into the good old 
ways of American life—always 
and everywhere the readiest 
and surest means of delicious 
and refreshing thirst-quench- 
ing. 


He’s willing to 
spend—the 
evening. 


5 ad 


Sweet with the natural, nutri- 
tious sweetness of pure cane 


Its distinct 
flavor a perfect 
blend of choicest 
savors— 


Delicious refresh- 
ment—and soft 
words, 





\ 


Alluring with the dark amber 
color of caramel— 

al 
Alive with the bubbles of 
sparkling water, with crushed 
ice clinking cheeriness on the 
rim of the glass— 

ad 
Good things from nine sunny 
climes, prepared with the fin- 
ished art that comes from the 
practice of a life- 
time and poured 
into a glass for 
you— 

it 

That’s Coca-Cola 
— established in 
the public favor in is scan bat met 
the old days when 7° 
the soda fountain was but a 
novelty — a beverage which. 
has multiplied its friends by 
the years of its life. 


Drink Y 


DELICIOUS AND REFRESHING 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, Atlanta, Ga. 





